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CHAPTER I. 

There were nabobs in tlioso days — ^in tbe flush 
times/’ I mean. Every rich strike in the mines created 
one or two. I call to mind several of these. They 
wore careless, easy-going follows, as a general thing, au|t 
the community at largo was as much benefited by their 
richos as they were tliemsolves — ^possibly more, in some 
cases. 

Two cousins, teamsters, did some hauling for a man, 
and had to take a small segregated portion of a silver 
mino in lieu of $300 cti^eh. They gave an outsider a 
third to open the mino, and they went on teaming. 
Rut not long. Ton months afterward the mine was out 
of debt, and paying each owner j|8000 to $10,000 a 
month — say $100,000 a year. 

One of the earliest m^obs that Nevada was d^vered 
of wore $6900 worth of diamonds in his bosom, and 
swore he was unhappy because he could not spend his 
money as fast as he made it. 

Another Nevada nabob baasted an income tbat often 
rearhed $16,000 a month ; and he used to love to tell 
»how he had worked in the very mine that yielded it, for 
five dollars a day, when he first came to the country. 

The silver sage-brush State has knowledge of 
another of th^ pets of fortune — ^lifted from actual 
poverty to* affluence almost in a single night — ^who was 
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able to offer $100,000 for a x^osition of high ofUcinl 
distanotion, dK>rtly afterward, and did offer it«-^hut 
failedUto get it,«his politics not being as sound as his 
b4dt account. 

Hien there was Jolm Smith. He was a good, honest, 
kind-hearted soul, bom and reared in the lower ranks 
of life, and miraculously ignorant. He drove a team, 
and owned a snjall ranch — a ranch that paid him a 
comfortable living, for although it yielded but little hay, 
what little it did j^ld was worth fi*om $250 to $300 in 
^Id per ton in the market. Presently Smith traded a 
iw acres of the ranch for a small undeveloped silver 
mine in Gold HiU. He opened the mine, and built a 
little unpretending ten -stamp mill. Kigliteen montlis 
^tarword he retired from the hay business, for his 
mining income had reached a most comfortable figure. 
Some peoxde said it was $30,000 a month, and others 
said it was $60,000. Smith was very rich at any r.ite. 

And then he went to Europe and travelled And 
when he came back he was never tired of telling about 
the fine hogs he had seen in England, and the gorgeous 
sheep ho had seen in Spain, and the fine cattle he had 
noticed in the vicinity of Rome, He as full of the 
wonders of the old woild, and advised everybody to 
travel. He said a man never imagined what surprising 
things there were in the world till he had travelled. 

One day, on board ship, tha passengers made ux) a 
pogj of $500, which was to be the property of the man 
who should come nearest to guessing the run of the 
vessel for the next twenty-four hours. Next day, 
toward noon, the figures w«re all in the purser’s hands, 
in sealed envelopes. Smith was serene and happy, for 
he had been bribing engineer. But another party < 
won the prize ! Smith said : 

Here, that won’t do ! Ho guessed two miles wider 
cf the mark than I did.” i 

The purser said, ” Mr. Smith, you missed it further 
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iJiau a% uian on board. Wo travelled two hundred 
and eiglrt miles yesterday.’* 

** Well, sir,” said Smith, that’s just where I’ve got 
you, for I guessed two hundred and nine. If you’ll look 
at my figures again, you’ll find a 2 and two O’s, which 
stands for 200, don’t it ? — and after ’em you’ll find a 9 
(2009), which stands for two hundred and nine. I 
reckon I’ll take that money, if you please.” 

H'he Gould & Curry claim comprised twelve hundred 
feet, ana it all belonged originally to ^the two men whose 
names it boars. Mr. Curry owned two-thirds of it — 
and he said that he sold it out for twenty-five hund^jfii^ 
dollars in cash, and an old plug horse that ate up his 
market value in Jmy and barley in seventeen by the 
watch. And h^ said that Gould sold out for A pair of 
second-liand government blankets and a bottle wlds!^ 
lliat killed nine men in three hours, and that an 
unoffending stranger that smelt the cprk was disabled 
for life. Four years afterward the mine thus disposed of 
wild worth in the San Francisco market seven millions 
six hundred thousand dollars in gold coin. 

In the early days a poverty-stricken Mexican, who 
lived in a canyon diro(itly back of Virginia City, had 
stream of water, as largo as a man’s wrist, tricklin^f 
irom the hill-side on his premises. The Opliir Company 
segregated a hundred feet of their mine and traded it to 
liim for the stream of water. The Imndrfed feet proved 
to be the richest part of the entire mine : four years 
after the swap, its market value (including its mill) was 
$1,500,000. 

An individual who owned twenty feet in the Ophir 
mine, before its great riches were revealed to me^, traded 
it for a hprse, and a very sorry-looking brute ho was, 
*too. A year or so afterward, when Ophir stock went up 
to $8000 a foot, this man, who had not a cent, used to 
say he was the most startling exiample of mag^iificenoe 
and misery world had ever seen— beeause he was 
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able to ride o sixty-thousand dollar horse-^yet could not 
scrape up casb enough to buy a saddle, and was obliged 
to bonow one or ride bareback. Ho said if fbrtune 
were %> give him another sixty-thousand-dollor horse it 
would ruin him. 

A youth of nineteen, who was a telegraph operator in 
Virginia, on a salary of a hundred dollars a month, and 
who, when he could not make out German names in the 
list of San Franoisc o steamer arrivals, used to ingeniously 
select and supply substitutes for them out of an old 
Berlin city directory, made himself rich by watching the 
"mining telegrams that passed through his Lands, and 
buying and selling stocks accordingly, through a fiicnd 
in San Francisco. Once, when a piivate despatch was 
sent iW>m Virginia announcing a rich strike in a promi- 
&mt mine, and advising that the matter be kept secret 
till a large amount of the stock could be secured, he 
bought fbriy ** feet ” of the stock at twenty dollars a 
foot, and afterward sold half of it at eight hundred 
dollars a foot, and the rest at double that figure. Within 
three montliB ho was worth $150,000, and had resigned 
his telegraphic position. 

Another tolograpli operator, who had been discharged 
by the company for divulging the secrets of the office, 
agreed with a moneyed man in San Francisco to furnish 
him the result of a great Virginia mining lawsuit 
within on hour after its private ^reception by the parties 
to it in San Fronoisoo. For this he was to 'nave a large 
percentage of the profits on purchases and sales made on 
it by his fellow-conspirator. So he went, disguised as a 
Momstot to a little waysi<k» telegraph office in the moun- 
tains, got acquainted with the operator, and sat in the 
office ^y afto day, smoking his pipe, complaining that, 
his team was fagged out and unable to travel — and 
meantime listening to the despatches as they passed 
clicking through the machine firom Vi^^nia. Finally 
the private despatch, announcing the result of the law* 
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6alt| sped over the wires, and as soon os he heard it he 
t^graphed his friend in San Francisco : 

tired waiting. Shall sell the team and go 

home.” 

It was the signal agreed upon. Tlie word ‘‘wait- 
ing” left out, would have signified that the suit had 
gone the other way. The mock teamster’s friend 
picked up a deal of the mining stock, at low figures, 
before the news became pubHc, and a Ibrtune was the 
result. • 

For a long time after one of the groat Virginia mines 
had been incorporated, a})Out fifty feet of the origiuab^ 
location were still in the hands of a man who had never 
signed the incorporation papers. The stock became very 
vduable, and every effort was made to find this man, but 
ho had disappeared. Once it was heard that he was iiw*” 
New York, and one or two speculators went east, but 
failed to find him. Once the nows came that he was in 
the Bermudas, and straightway a speculator or two 
hurried east and sailed for Bermuda — ^but he was not 
there. Finally he was heard of in Mexico, and a fHend 
of his, a hor-keeper on a salary, scraped together a little 
money and sought him out, bought his “ feet ” for a 
hundred dollars, returned, and sold the property for 
$ 75 , 000 . 

But why •go on? The traditions of Silverland are 
filled with instances likes these, and 1 wotdd never get 
ilirough enudierating them were 1 to attempt to do it. 

I only desired to give the reader an idea of a peculiarity 
of the “flush times,” which I could not present so 
strikingly in any other way, ajsd which some mention of 
was necessary to a realising comprehension of the time 
and the country. 

I was personally acquainted with the majority of the 
nabobli 1 have referred to, and so, for old acquaintance 
sake, I haye shilbed their occupations and experiences 
around in such a way as to keep the Pacific public from 
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rocognising tliese once-notorious men. No loBg^r 
torious, for tlio majority of ikem have drifted bi^ilLto 
poverty and obscurity again. 

in Nevada there used to be ouiTent the story of an 
adventure of two of her nabobs, which may or may not 
have occurred. I give it for what it is worth ; 

Col. Jim had seen somewhat of the world, and knew 
more or less of its ways; but Col. Jack was from the 
back settlemente of the States, had led a life of arduous 
toil, and had ne^er seen a city. These two, blessed with 
sudden we^th, projecb^d a visit to New York, — Col. J ac*k 
see the sights, and Col. Jim to guard his unsophisti- 
cation from niisfortime. They reached San Francisco in 
the night, and sailed in the morning. Arrived in New 
York, Col. Jack said : 

^ “ Tve heard tell of carriages all my life, and now I 
mean to have a ride in one ; I don’t care what it costs. 
Como along.” 

They stepped out on the sidewalk, and Col. Jim called 
a stylish barouche. But Col. Jack said : 

‘‘ Nof sir ! None of your cheap- John turn-outs for 
toe. I’m here to have a good time, and money ain’t 
any object. I mean to have the nohhiest rig that’s 
going. Now here comes tho very trick. Stop that 
yaller one with the pictures on it — 'don’t you fret — I’ll 
stand all the expenses myself.” • 

So Col. Jim stopped an emp^jr pmnihus, and they got 
in. Said Col. Jack ; • 

“Ain’t it gay, though? Oh^ no, I reckon not! 
Cushions, and windows, and pictures, till you can’t rest. 
What would the boys say^ they could see us cutting a 
swell like this in New York ? By George, I wish they 
see us.” • 

Then he put his head out of the window, and shouted 
to the driver : 

“ Say, Johnny, tSMs suits ms /^-in^ts^ouis truly, you 
i I want this shebang I’m it, old 
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'naan! Let *eia out*! Alajs:© *cin go! We*ll make it 
all rigltt witk yott, sonny ! 

The driver passed his hand through the strap-hole, 
and tapped for his ftu‘e — it was before the gongs c vne 
into coTunion use. Col. Jack took the hand, and shook 
it cordially. Ho said : 

You twig mo, old pard ! All right between gents. 
Smell of thatf and soo how you like it ! ” 

And ho put a i\\ enly-doUar gold piecetin the driver*s 
hand. Alter a moment the driver said he could not 
moke clidugo. • 

Bother the change ! Hide it out. Put it in your 
pocket.” 

Then to CoL Jim, with a sounding slap on his thigh : 
Ai)i't it btylo, tliongh ? Hanged if I don’t hire 
this thing every day for a week.” ^ 

The omnibus stopped, and a young lady got in.* 
Col. Jack stared a moment, then nudged Col. Jim with 
his elbow. 

** Don’t say a word,” ho whispered. Lee her ride, 
if slie wants to. Gracious, tliere’s room enough.” 

The young lady got out her j)orte-monnaio, and handed 
her lave to Col. Jack 

What’s this for?” said he. 

** Give it to the driver, please.” 

** Take back your money, madam. We can’t allow 
it. You’re welcome to ride hero as long as you please, 
but this shebang’s charlolfed, and we can’t let you pay a 
cent.” 

The g^l shrunk into a corner, bewildered. An old 
lady with a basket climbed in, and proffered her 
laro. • - 

''Excuse me,” said CoL Jade. " You’re perfectly 
^Tlcome here, madam, but we can’t allow you to pay 
_^Set right down there, mum, and don’t you be the least 
uneasy. Make yoursolf just os free as if you was in 
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WiUiin two minutes, three g^entlemen, two &t womea» i 
and a couple of childr<m entered. 

Come right along, Mends,” said Col. Jack; don't 
mind w. This is a &ee blow-out.” Then he whispered 
to (!^1. Jim, ** New York ain’t no sociable place, I don’t 
reckon — ^it ain’t no nam^ for it ! ” 

He resisted every effort to pass fares to the driver, , 
and made everybody cordially welcome. The situation 
dawned on the people, and they pocketed their money, 
and delivered themselves up to covert enjoyment of the 
episode. Half 9 dozen more passengers entered. 

** Oh, plenty of room,” said Col. Jack. ** Walk 

right in, and make yourselves at homo. A blow-out ' 
ain’t worth anything oi a blow-out, unless a ])ody has 
company.” llien in a whisper to Col. Jim; “ But aint 
these New Yorkers friendly ? And ain’t they cool about 
^it, too? Icebergs ain’t anywliero. I reckon they’d 
tacklo a hearse, if it was going thoir way.” 

More passengers got in 4 more yet, and still more. 
Botli seats were filled, and a file of men were standing 
up, holding on to the cleats overhead. Parties with 
baskets and bundles wore climbing up on the roof. 
Hfdf-supprossed laughter rippled up from all sides. 

“Well, for dean, cool, out-and-out cheek, if this 
don’t bang anything that ever I saw, I’m an Injun ! ” 
whispered Col. Jack. 

A Chinaman crowded his way in. 

“ I weaken ! ” said Col. Jack. “ Hold on, driver I 
Keep your seats, ladies and gents.. Just moke yourselves 
free — everything’s paid for. Driver, rustle these folks 
around aa long as they’re a mind to go — ^fidends of ours, 
you kipw* Take them evexywheres — and if you want 
more money* come to the St. Nicholas, and we’ll make it 
all right. Pleasant journey to you, l^es and gents — 
go it just as long as you please — shan’t cost you 
a cent I ” 

The two comrades got out. and Col. Jadi jaid : 


V 
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it's tl» sociablest place I ever saw. The * 
Chinamap. waltzed in as comfortable as anybody. If 
we'd stayed awhile, I reckon we'd had somemggers, 
B' George, we'll have to barricade our doors to-ni^^, or 
some of these ducks will be tzying to sleep with us/’ 


CHAPTER II. 

SoMEBonv has said that in order to know a com- 
munity, one must obsorvo the style of its funerals and 
know what manner of men they bury mth most cei« 
mony. I cannot say which class we buried with most 
eclat in our flush times," the distinguished public 
benefactor or the distinguished rough — ^i>ossibly the two 
chief grades or grand divisions of society honoured the^ST 
illustrious dead about equally ; and hence, no doubt, the 
philosopher I have quoted from would* have needed to 
see two rei)resentative funerals in Virginia bofore form- 
ing his estimate of the people. 

There was a grand time over Buck Fanshaw when ho 
died. He was a representative citizen. He had killed 
his man "—-not in his own quarrel, it is true, but in 
defence of a stranger unfairly beset by numbers. He 
had kept a sumptuous saloon. He had been the pro- 
prietor of a dashing helx^meot whom ho could have 
diE.jarded -^^ithout the Jbnnality of a divorce. He had 
held (! high position in the fire department, and been a 
very Warwick in politics. When ho died there was 
great lamentation throughout the town, but especially 
iu the vast bottom-stratum ef society. « 

On the inquest it was shown that Buck Fanahaw, in 
' the deHrium of a wasting typhoid fever, had taken 
arsenic, shot himself through body, out his throat, 
and jumned out of a four-storey window and broken his 
nedk-^- ^d;, after due deliberation, the jury, sad and 

WndUTfiittrii 
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toarCul, l)ut with iutoUigonce unliliuded by its sorrow, 
brought iu a verdict of death '*by the vi&itatiioix of Qod.” 
What could the world do witliout juries F 

Pzodigious preparations were made for the funeral. 
All the Yohides in town were hired, all the saloons put 
in mourning, all the inimidpol and fire-company flags 
hung at half-mast, and all the firemen ordered to muster 
iu uniform and bring their machines duly draped in 
black. Now — ^let us remark iu parenthesis — ^as all the 
])cox)les of the earth had rop4 esentative adventurers in 
the Silverhmd, and as each adventurer had. brought 
^^the slang of his nation or his locality with him, the 
(X)mbination made the slang of Nevada the richest und 
the most infinitely varied and copious that had ever 
existed anywhere in .the world, perhaps, except iu the 
, mines of California in the ‘‘early days.*' Slqng was 
the language of Nevada. It was hard to preach a 
sermon without it, and be xmderstood. Such phrases as 
“You bet!" “Oh, no, I reckon not!" “No Irish 
need apply," and a hundred otliers, became so commoji 
as to fall from the lips of a speaker unconsciously-— ^d 
very often when they did not touch the subject imdor 
discussion and consequently failed to mean anything. 

Affcer Buck Fanshaw's inquest, a meeting of the Aort- 
haired biotherhood ^as hold, for notliiiig can bo done 
on the Pacific coast without a j)ublic meeting and an 
expression of sentiment, llegretful resolutions were 
passed and various committees afqwinted; ataong others, 
a committee of one was deputed to call on the minister, 
a fragile, gentle, spiritual now fiedglingfrom an eastern 
theological seminary, and as yet imacquainted with the 
Avays oP the mines. The committeeman, “Scotty" 
Briggs, made his visit ; and in after-days it was worili 
something to hear the minister toll about it. Scotty 
was a B^wort rough, whose customary suit, when on 
weighty ofQLcial business, like committee work, was a 
fire helmet, flaming red flannel shirt, puGcnt leather belt 
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with (fanner and^ revolver attached, coat hung over « 
artn, pants stuffed into boot tojis. He formed 
sometbiQjg^ of a contrast to the pale theological student. 

It is fair to say of Scotty, however, in passing, that he 
had a warm heart, and a strong love for his friends, '’and 
never entered into a quarrel when hn could reasonably 
keep out of it. Indeed, it was commonly said that 
whenever one of Scotty's fights was investigated, it 
always turned out that it had originally been no a^r 
of his, but that out of native goodheai^dness ho had 
dropped in of his own accord to help tlie man who was 
getting the worst of it. He and Buck Fanshaw were 
bosom friends, for years, and had often taken adveisr.^ 
turous “ pot-luck *’ together. One one occasion, they 
])ad thrown off their coats and taken the weaker side in 
a fight among strangers, and after gaining a hard- 
earned victory, turned and found that the men 
were helping had deserted early, and not only that, but 
had stolen their coats and made ofi wlth*them ! But to 
return to Scotty's visit to the minister. He was on a 
sorrowful mission, now, and his face was the picture of 
woe. Being admitted to tlio presence he sat down before 
the clergyman, placed his fire-hat on an unfinished 
manuscript sermon under the minister's nose, took from 
it a red silk haudherchief, wix)ed his brow and heaved a 
sigh of dismal impressiveness, explanatory of his busi- 
ness. He choked, and even shed tears ; but with an 
effort he mastered his ^voice and said in lugubrious 
tones : 

Are you the duck that runs the gospel-mill next 
door ? " 

Am I the — ^pardon me, 1^, believe I do not^ under- 
stand ? " 

^ With another sigh and a half-sob, Scotty rqjoined ; 

** Why you see we are in a bit of trouble, and the 
boys thought maybe you would give us a lift, if we’d 
ta^e you--*-that is» if I’ve got the rights of it and 

0 
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• you are the head clerk of the dd^ology-vorkB next 
door.” 

I am the shepherd in charge of the flock whose 
fold is next door.” 

** 5’he which ? ” 

” Tlie spiritual adviser of the little company of be- 
lievers whose sanctuary adjoins these premises.” 

Scotty scratched his head, reflected a moment, and 
then said : 

You ruther “hold over me, pard. I reckon I can’t 
call that hand Ante and pass the bu(k.” 

‘*Ilow? I beg pardon. What did I understand 
to say ? ” 

‘‘ AVell, you’ve ruther got the bulge on me. Or 
maybe we’ve both got llio bulge, somoliow. You don’t 
smoke mo and I don’t smoko you. You see, one of the 
"toys lias pa'^sed in his (hocks and we want to give him 
a good sond-ofF, and so the thing I’m on now is to 
roust out somebody to jerk a little chin-music for us 
and waltz him through handsome.’' 

'*My friend, I seem to grow more and more be- 
wildered. Your observations are v holly inconipi'ohen- 
silde to me. Cannot you simplify them in some way ? 
At first I thought perhaps 1 understood yon, but 1 gropo 
now. World it not ex])odite matters if you restrict d 
yourself to categorical statements of fact imoncuinberod 
with obstrucliiig accumulations of metaphor and alio- 
goty?” 

Another pause, and more reil(\ lion. " Then said 
Scotty; 

** I’ll have to pass, I judge.” 

-‘How?” 

“ You’ve raised me out, pard.” 

“ I still fail to catch your meaning.” 

“ Why, that last lead of youm is too many for me— 
that’s the idea. 1 can’t neither trump nor follow suit.” 

The clergyman sank back in his chair perplexed. 
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Scotty leaned his Jiead on his hand and gare himself * 
up to thought. Presently his face came up, sorrowful 
}>ut confident. 

Fve got it now, eo*s you can savvy/' he |iaid. 

** What we want is a gospel-sharp. See ? ” 

“A what?** 

" Gospel-sharp. Parson.** 

“Oh! Why did you not say so before? 1 am a 
clergyman — a parson.*' , 

“ Now you talk ! You see my blind and straddle it 
like a man. Put it there ! " — extending a brawny paw, 
which closed over the minister's small hand and gave it 
a shake indicative of fraternal sympathy and fervent 
gratification. 

“ Now we’re all right, pard. Let's start fresh. Don't 
you mind my snuffling a little — ^I)ecu7 we're in a power^ 
of trouble. You see, one of the boys has gone up thi’ 

flume ” 

“ Gone where ? " 

“ Up the fiumo — ^throwod up the sponge, you under- 
stand." 

“ Thro^m up the si)onge ? " 

“ Yes ; kicked the bu(*ket " 

“ Ah ! has dei)arted to that mysterious country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns." 

“ Return ! I reckon not. Why pord, lio's dead ! " 

“ Yes ; I understand." 

“ Oh, you do? WelM thought maybe you might be 
getting tangled some more. Yes, you see he's dead 
again——" 

“ Again f Why, has he over been dead before ? " 

“ Dead before ? No I Do you reckon a man has got 
as many lives as a cat ? But you bet you he's awful 
dead now, poor old boy, and I wish I'd never seen this 
day. I don't Want no better friend than Buck Fanshaw. 

^ I l^owed him by the back ; and when I know a man 
and Uke him, I freeze to him— *yoa hear ms. Take him 
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'all round, pard, there never was a bulUer man in the 
mines. No man ever knowed Buck Fanshaw to go back 
on a Mend. But it’s all up, jou know, it’s all up. It 
ain’t^no use. They’ve scooped him.” 

Scooped him ? ” 

Yes ; death has. Well, well, well, we’ve got to give 
him up. Yes, indeed. It’s a kind of a hard world, after 
all, ain't it ? But, pard, he was a rustler ! You ought 
to seen him get started once. He was a bully boy with 
a gloss eye ! Just spit in his face and give him room 
according to his strength, and it was just beautiful to 
see him peel and go in. lie was the worst son of a thief 
"^hat over drawed breath. Pard, he was on it ! He was 
on it bigger than an Injun ! ” 

** On it ! On what ? ” 

** On the shoot. On the shoulder. On the fight, you 
Yinderstand. He didn’t give a continental for rtaybody. 
Jie^ your pardon, friend, for coming so near saying a 
cugBi;Sp|d ; but you see I’m on an awful strain, in this 
palaver, on account of having to cramp down and draw 
everything so mild. But we’ve got to give him up. 
There ain’t any getting around that, I don’t reckon. 

Now if we can get you to help plant him ” 

'' Preach the funeral discourse ? Assist at the 
obsequies ? ” 

** Obs’quies is good. Yes. That’s it ; that’s our little 
game. We are going to get the thing up regardless, 
you know. He was always nifly himself, and so you 
bet you his fiineral ain’t going to be no slouch — solid 
silver door-plate on his cofiin, six plumes on the hearse, 
and a nigger on the box in a biled shirt and a plug 
hat — Show’s that for high ?, And weTl take care of yoa, 
pard. We’ll fix you all right. There’ll be a kerridge 
for you ; and whatever you want, you just ’scape out 
and we’U ’tend to it. We’ve g^t a shebang fixed up fox 
you to stand behind, in No. I’s house, and don’t you be 
afraid Just go in and toot your horn, if you don’t sell 
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a dam. Put Buc£ through as bully as you can, pard, 
for anybody that knowed hini will tell you that he was 
one of the wliitest men that was oTer in the mines. You 
can’t draw it too strong. He never could stand it lA see 
things going wrong. He’s done more to make this town 
quiet and peaceable than any man in it. IVe seen him 
hek four (leasers in eleven minutes, myself. If a thing 
wanted regulating, he warn’t a man to go browsing 
around after somebody to do it, but he Vould prance in 
and regulate it himself. Ho wam’t a ^atholic. Scasely. 
He was down on ’em. His word was, ' No Irish need 
apply ! ’ But it didn’t make no diflerence about thjt 
when it camo down to what a man’s rights was — and 
so, when some roughs jumped the Catholic bone-yard 
and started in to stoke out town-lots in it, he went ior 
’em ! And he cleaned ’em, too ! I was there, pard,— 
and I seen it myself.” 

*^That was very well, indeed — at Ipast the impulse 
WQh — ^whether the act was strictly defensible or not. 
Had deceased any religious convictions ? That is to say 
did he feel a ch'pondento ujion, or acknowledge allegi- 
ance to a higher ^jower ? ” 

More reflection. 

** I reckon you’ve stumped me again, jiard. Could 
you say it over once more, and say it slow ? ” 

“ Well, to simjilify it somewhat, was he, or rather 
had he ever been, connected wdth any organisation 
sequosterod kom secular concerns and devoted to self- 
sacrifice in the interests of morality ? ” 

** All down but nine ; set ’em up on the other alloy, 
pard.” 

** What did I understand you to say ? ” 

<*Why, you’re most too many for me, you know, 
when you get in with your left I hunt grass every time. 
Every time you draw, you fill ; but I don’t seem to have 
any luck. Let’/, have a now deal.” 

“ How i Begin again ? ” 
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That’s 

** Very well. Was he a good man, aad-— 

There — I see that! Don’t put up another chip till I , 
loD^at my hand. A good man, says you? Pard, it ain’t 
no name for it. He was the best man that evac — ^pard, 
you would have doted on that man. He could lam any 
galoot of his inches in America. It was him that put 
down the riot last election before it got a start ; and 
everybody said^he was the only man that could have 
done it. He waltzed in with a spanner in one hand and 
a trumpet in the\)ther, and sent fourteen men home on 
^ ^ shutter in less than three minutes. He had that riot 
all broke up and prevented nice before anybody ever got 
a chance to sti*ike a blow. He was always for peace, and 
he would have peace — ^he could not stand disturbances. 
mPord, he was a great loss to this town. It would please 
^tho boys if you could chip in something like that and do 
him justice. Here once, when the Micks got to throw- 
ing stones through the Methodis’ Sunday school windows, 
Buck Fanshaw, all of his own notion, shut up his saloon 
and took a couple of six-shooters and mounted guard 
over the Sunday school. Says he, ‘No Irish need apply! ’ 
And they didn’t. He was tiie bulliest man in the moun- 
tains, pard! He could run faster, jump higher, hit 
harder, and hold more tangle-foot whisky without 
spilling it than any man in seventeen counties. Put 
that ill, pard; ifU please the boys more than anything 
you could say. And you can^* say, pard, dbat he never 
shook his mother,” 

“ Never shook his mother ? ’ ’ 

“ That’s it ; any of the boys will tell you so.” 

“ Well, but why shoida he shake her ? ” 

“ That’s what I say — ^but some people dofMu” 

“ Not people of any repute ? ” 

Well, some that averages pretty so-so.” 

“ In my opinion the man that wo^d offer personal* 
'' riolence to his own mother, ought to—-” 
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** Cheese it^ psjsd ; youVe banked your ball clean out-* 
side the string. What J was a^driyin’ at, was, that he 
never throwed off on his mother; don’t you see? No 
indeedy. He give her a house to live in, and towi^lots, 
and pleniy of money ; and he looked after her and took 
care of her all the time ; and when she was down with 
the small-pox I*m d — d if he didn’t set up nights and 
nuss her himself! Beg your pardon for saying it, but 
it hopped out (oo quick for yours truly^ You’ve treated 
me like a gentleman, pard, and I ain’t the man to hurt 
your feelings intentional. I think you’re white. I think 
you’re a squai*e man, pard. I like you, and I’ll lick 
uny man that don’t. I’ll lick him tiU be can’t teU him- 
self from a last year’s corpse 1 Put it there ! ” [Another 
fraternal handshake — and exit.] 

The obsequies were aU that ** the boys ” could desire. 
Such a marvel of funeral pomp had never been seen tu 
Virginia. The plumed hearse, the dirge-breathing 
brass bands, the closed marts of business, the flags 
drooping at half mast, the long plodding procession of 
uniformed secret societies, military LattEilions and Are 
companies, draped engines, carriages of officials, and 
citizens in veliicles and on foot, attracted multitudes of 
spectators to the sidewalks, roofs, and windows ; and for 
years afterward, the dogroe of grandeur attained by any 
civic display in Virginia was determined by comparison 
with Bu(jk Fanshaw’s funeral. 

Scotty Brj^ggs, as a pall-bearer and a mourner, occu- 
pied a prominent place at the funeral, and when the 
sermon was finished and the last sentence of the prayer 
for the dead man’s soul ascended, he responded, in a 
low voice, but with feeling ; • 

** Akw. No Irish need apply,” 

As the bulk of tlie response was without apparent 
relevancy, it was i^robably notliiug more than a humble 
tribute to the memory of the friend that was gone ; for, 
as Sootfy had emee said, it was ** his word.” 
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Scotty Briggs, in after-days, achieved the distinction 
of becoming the only convert to religion that was ever 
gathered from the Virgmia roughs ; and it .transpired 
thatijthe man who had it in him to espouse the quarrel 
of tiie weak out of inborn nobiHty of spirit was no mean 
timber whereof to construct a Christian. The making 
him one did not warp his generosity or diminish Lis 
courage; on the contrary, it gave intelligent direction 
to the one andra broader field to the other. If liis 
Sunday-school class progressed faster than the other 
crlasses, was it nfatter for wonder ? I think not. Ho 
talked to his pioneer small-fry in a language tliey under- 
fifbod ! It was my large privilege, a montli before he 
(lied, to hear him tell tho beautiful story of Joseph and 
his brethren to his class “ without looking at the book.^* 
leave it to the reader to fancy what it was like, as it 
Ml, riddled with slang, from tho lips of that grave, 
earnest teacher, and was listened to by lus little 
learners with a consuming interest that showed that 
they were as unconscious as lie was tliat any violence 
was being done to tho sacred proprieties ! 


CHAPTER III. 

The first twenty- six graves in tho Virginia cemetery 
ivcro occupied by murdered mCn. So oveaybody said, 
60 everybody believed, and so they will always say and 
believe. The reason why there was so much slaughter- 
ing done, was, that in a new mining district the rough 
element" predominates, aiid a person is not respected 
until he has killed his man.’’ That was the very 
expression used. 

If an unknown individual arrived, they did not 
inquire if he was capable, honest, industrious, but — ^liad 
he killed Lis man ? If he had not, he gravitated to his 
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natural and proper poidtion, that of & maa of BmaQ oon- * 
sequence ; if he had, the cordiality of his reception was 
graduated according to the number of his dead. It was 
tedious work struggling up to a position of influenccHA^ith 
bloodless hands ; but when a man* came with the blood 
of half a dozen men on his soul, his worth was re- 
cognised at once, and his acquaintance sbught. 

In Nevada, for a time, the lawyer, the editor, the 
banker, the chief desperado, tlio cliief gambler, and the 
saloon-keeper, occupied the same level in society, and it 
was the highest. I'ho cheapest arid easiest way to 
become an influential man, and bo looked up to by the 
community at large, was to stand behind a bar, wear* a 
cluster-diamond i)in, and sell wbisky. I am not sure 
but tbat the saloon-keeper held a shade higher rank 
than any other member of society. Ilis opinion had^ 
weight. It was his privilege to say how the eloctiorBj 
sliould go. No groat movement could succeed without 
the countenance and direction of the saloon-keepers. It 
■Nvas a high favour when the chief saloon-keeper con- 
sented to serve in the legislature or the board of alden 
men. Youthful ambition lianlly aspired so much to 
the honours of the law, or the army and navy, as to the 
dignity of proprietorship in a saloon. 

To be a saloon-keeper and kill a man was to bo 
illustrious. Ilenco tho reader ^^’ill not bo surprised to 
loaru that more than one man was killed in Nevada 
under hardly the x)rcte!lt of i)rovocation, so impatient 
was the slayer to a(.*hievo reputation, and throw off the 
galling sense of being held in indifferent repute by his 
associates. I knew two youths who tried to “ kill tlieir 
men ** for no oth^ar reason— %nd got killed thfemselves 
for their pains. There goes the man that killed Bill 
^Wams,’* was higher praise and a sweeter sound in the 
cars of this sort^ of peojde than any other speech tliat 
admiring lips o^d utter. 

The men who niuiderod Virginia’s original twenty-six 
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cemetexy^occupants were never punie^^ied. Why ? 1^®** 

cause iUfired the Great, when he invented trial hy jury, 
and knew that he had admirably framed it to secure 
justice in his age of the world, was not aware that in 
the nineteenth century the condition pf things would be 
so entirely clianged that unless he rose from the grave 
Olid altered the jury plan to meet the emergency, it 
would prove the most ingenious and infallible agency for 
d^eating justice that human wisdom could contrive. For 
how could he imagine that we simpletons would go on 
using his jury plan after circumstances had stripped it 
of its usefulness, any more than he could imagine that 
we would go on using his candlo-clock after we had 
invented chronometers? In his day liews could not 
travel fast, and hence he could easily find a jury of 
honest, intelligent men wlio had not heard of tlie case 
^ they were called to try — hut in our day of telegraphs and 
newspapers his plan com})els us to swotu* in juries com- 
posed of fools and rascals, because the system rigidly 
ezcludes honest men and men of brains. 

I remember one of those sorrowful farces in Virginia, 
which w'e xall a jury trial. A noted desperado killed 
Mr. B., a good citizen, in the most wanton and cold- 
blooded way. Of course the papers were full of it, and 
all men capable of reading, read about it. And of 
course all men not deaf and dumb and idiotic, talked 
about it. A jury-list was made out, and Mr. B. L., a 
prominent banker and a valued citizen, was questioned 
precisely as he would have been questioned in any court 
in America ; 

Have you heard of this homicide ? ” 

Yes ” 

** Have you held conversations upon the subject f ” 
*‘Yes» 

Have you foxined or expressed opinions ^iboutitf 
“ Have you read the newspaper accounts of' it? '' 
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«ye8.» 

“ We do not want you.*' 

A mioist^, intelligent, e& teemed, and greatly re- 
epected ; a merchant of high character andi l^own 
prohily ; a mining superintendent of intelligence and 
unblemished reputation ; a quartz-^ill owner of excel- 
lent standing, were aU questioned in the same way, md 
fill set aside. Each said the public talk and the news- 
paper reports had not so biassed his mipd but that sworn 
testimony would overthrow his previously formed opinions, 
and enable him to render a verdict •without prejudice 
and in acco^ance with the facts. But of course such 
men could not be trusted with the cose. Ignoramuses 
alone could mete out unsullied justice. 

When the peremptory challenges were all exhausted, 
a jury of twelve men was impanelled — a jury wlio swore 
they had neither heard, read, talked about nor expressed 
an opinion concerning a murder which tho very cattle in 
the corrals, the Indians in the sage-brush, and the stones 
in the streets wore cognizant of! It was a jury composed 
of two desperadoes, two low beei’-house politicians, tliree 
barrkeepers, two ranchmen who could not read, and three 
duU, stupid, human donkeys ! It actually came out after- 
ward, that one of these latter thought that incest and 
arson were the same thing. 

-The verdict rendered by this juiy was. Not Guilty. 
What else could one expect ? 

The jurj system puts a bon upon intelligence and^ 
honesty, and a premium upon ignorance, stupidity, and 
peijory. It is a shame that we must continue to use a 
worthless system because it was good a thousand years 
ago. In this age, when % gentleman of high social 
standing, intelligence, and probity, swears that testimony 
*^en under solemn oath will outweigh, with him, street 
tallk and ^towsps^er reports based upon mere hearsay, he 
is worth a hun^d jurymen who will swear to their own 
ignorance and stupidity, and justice would be for safer 
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in his hands than in theirs. Why 6otild nofc the juiy 
law be BO altered as to give men of brains, and honesty 
an equal chance with fools and miscreants? Is it right 
to show the present favouritism to one class of men and 
indict a disability on another, in a land whose boast is 
that all its citizens are dree and equal ? 1 am a candi- 

date for the legislature. I desire to tamper with the 
jury law. I wish to so alter it as to put a premium on 
inteUigence and oharacter, and close the jury box against 
idiots, bla^egs, and people who do not read news- 
papers. But no doubt I shall be defeated-— every effort 
I make to save the country “ misses fire.** 

*^My idea, when I began this chapter, was to say some- 
thing about desj^eradoism in the flush times** of Ne- 
vada. To attempt a pourtrayal of that era and that 
Jand, and leave out the blood and carnage, vrould be 
Iflce pourtraying Mormondom and leaving out polygamy. 
The desperado stalked the streets with a swagger graded • 
according to the number of his homicides, and a nod ct ^ 
recognition from him was sufficient to make a humble 
admirer hai)i)y for the rest of the day. The deference 
that was paid to a desperado of wide reputation, and 
who kept his private graveyard,** as the pliraso went, 
was marked, and cheerfully accorded. When ho moved 
along the sidewalk in liis excessively long- tailed frock-- 
coat, shiny stump-toed boots, and with dainty little 
slouch hat tipped over left eye, the small-fjy roughs 
made room for his majesty ; whe^i he entered the restau- 
rant, the w'aitcrs deserted bankers and merchants to 
overwhelm him with obsequious service; when he 
shouldered his way to a bar, the shouldered parties 
wheeled ' indignantly, recognised him, and apologised. 
They got a look in return that froze their marrow, and 
by that time a curled and breast-pinned bar-keeper was 
beaming over the counter, proud of the established 
acquaintanceship that permitted such a .^miliSr form of 
speech as : 
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** How 're ye, Billy, old fel ? Glad to see yon. What’ll 
you take— the old thing ? " 

The old " meant his customary drink, of course. 

The best haown names in the territory of Nej^ada 
were those belonging to these long-tailed heroes of the 
revolver. Orators, governors, capitalists, and leaders of 
the legislattkre enjoyed a degree of fame ; but it seemed 
local and meagre when contrasted with the fame of such 
men as Sam Brown, Jack Williams, JBilly Mulligan, 
Farmer Pease, Sugarfoot Mike, Pock-marked Jack, El 
Dorado Johnny, Jack McNabb, Joe McGee, Jack Harris, 
Six-fingered Pete, etc., etc. There was a long list of 
them. They were brave, reckless men, and travellctl 
with their lives in their hands. To give them their due, 
they did their killing principally among themselves, and 
seldom molested peaceable citizens, for they considered it 
small credit to add to their trophies so cheap a bauble ait 
the death of a man who was ** not on the shoot,” as 
they phrased it. They killed each other on slight pro- 
vocation, and hoped and expected to be killed themselves 
^for they held it almost shame to die otherwise than 
“ with their boots on,” os they expressed it. 

I remember an instance of a desperado’s contempt for 
such small game as a private citizen’s life. I was taking 
a late supper in a restaurant one night, with two re- 
porters and a little printer named — Brown, for instance— 
any name will do. Presently a stranger .with a long- 
tailed coat on came in, «.nd not noticing Brown’s hat, 
which was lying in a chair, sat down on it. Little 
Brown sprang up and became abusive in a moment. 
The stranger smiled, smoothed out the hat, and ofiered 
it to Brown with jjrofuse apelogies couched bh caustic 
sarcasm, and begged Brown not to destroy him. Brown 
thvew off his coat and challenged the man to fight — 
abused him, threatened him, impeached his courage, and 
urged and even implored him to fight ; and in the mean- 
time the smiling^stranger placed himself under our pro 
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toct^ in mock distress. Bat preseftitiiy he assumed a 
perious tone, and said : 

f^Very well, gendemen, if we must we must, 1 
BupfOBe. But don’t radi into danger end then say 1 
gave you no warning. I am more than a matcdi fbr all 
of you when 1 get started. 1 will give you proofs, and 
then if my Mend here still insists, 1 wiH try to aocom* 
modate him.” 

The table we were sitting at was about five feet long, 
and unusually cumbersome and heavy. He asked us to 
put our hands oh the dishes and hold them in their 
plac^ a moment — one of them was a large oval dish 
with a portly roast on it. Then he sat do^, tilted up 
one end of the table, set two of the legs j(m his knees, 
took the end of the table between his teeth, took his 
^ands away, and pulled down with his teeth till the table 
dame up to a level position, dishes and all ! He said he 
could lift a keg of nails with his teeth. He picked up a 
common glass tumbler and bit a semicircle out of it. 
Then he opened Ids bosom and showed us a network of 
knife and bullet scars ; showed us more on his arms and 
face, and said he believed he had bullets enough in his 
body to make a pig of lead. He was armed to the 
teeth. He closed with the remark that he was Mr. — . 
^of Cariboo — a celebrated name, whereat we shook in 
OUT shoes. I would publish the name, but for the sus- 
picion that he might come and carve me. He finally in- 
quired if Brown still thirsted f(k blood. Brown turned 
thing over in his mind a moment, and then — asked 
him to supper. 

With the permission of the reader, I will group to- 
gether, in the next chaptet, some samples of life in our 
small mountain village in the old days of desperadoism. 
I was there at the time. The reader wiU observe 
liarities in our qfficicU society; and he ;<vill observe also, 
an mstauoe of how, in new countriel^. murdsrs breed 
murders. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Aw extract or two firom the newspapers of the ?loy 
will furnish a photo pfraph th at can need no en^elliBli- 
ment : 

Fatil Shooting Afnsat. — ^A u affray oconiTed last eyaiiiiig in a 
l>illiard saloon on C street, l)etween DepvAy Mwnhai Jueh WilliaMa 
and Wra. Urnwu, which resulted in the immediate ^eath of the latter. 
There had been some diihciilty tietween the parties for aereral months. 

An inquest was immediately held, and the* following testimony 
adduced : — 

OlBccr Oso. Bzrdsali, swom> says :->I was told Wm. BrowH wi^ 
drunk sad was looking for Jaek Williams ; so soon as I hoard tliat 1 
started for the parties to prevent a collision ; went into tho billiard 
raloou ; saw Hilly Brown ninning around, saying if anybody had any- 
thing agaia.<it him to kIiow cause; he was talking in a boisterous 
mannery and officer Perry took him to the other end of the room to , 
talk to him. Jirowii came buck to mo ; remarked to me that hif 
thought he was as good as anybody, and knew how to take care of him- 
.gelf ; he passed by me and went to the bar ; don't know whether he 
drank or not ; Wiiliains was at the end of the hilljard-table, next to 
the stairway. Brown, after going to the bar, came back and said he 
was as good as any man in the world ; be had then walked out to the 
end of the first billiard-table from the bar ; I moved closer to them, 
supposing there would be a fight ; as Brown drew his pistol 1 caught 
i»old of it ; he had fired one shot at Williams ; don't know the eflfeot of' 
it ; caught hold of him with one hand, and ti)ok hold of the pistol and 
turned it up; think he fired once after I caught hold of the pistol ; 1 
wriiuched the pistol from him, walked to the end of the billiard-table, 
and told a party that 1 had Brown's pistol, and to stop shooting ; 1 
think four shots were fired in all ; after walking out, Mr. Foster 
remarked that Brown was shot dead. 

* • 

Oh, there was no excitement about it— he merely 
^'remai’ked the small circumstance ! 

Four months later the following item appeared in the 
same paper (the Enterprise). * In this item the hame of 
one of tho city officers above referred to {DepiUy Marshal 
JSSff WMam) occurs again : 

* Eobbiict abp Pbs|bbatid Abfjiat.— O n Tuesday nighty a Oerman 
named Charles Hur^ll, engineer in a mill at Silver City, came to this 
plftco. and visited the hurdy-gurdy house on B street. The jruusic. 
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dancing;, and Teuionto maideiia awakened ipemories ot Padcrland 
until OUT German frknd was carried away with rapture, lie evl- 
denily had money, and was spending it freely. Lftte in the erening 
Jack Williams and Andy Blessington invited him do^stairs to take* a 
cup Qf Coffey. Williams proposed a game of cards and went npstairs 
to procure a deck, but not finding any returned. On the stairway he 
met the Gherman, and drawbig his pistol knocked him down and riile<l 
his pockets of some seventy dollars. Hurtzal dared give no alarm, as 
he was told, with a pistol at his head, if he made any noise or exposed 
them, they would blow his brains out. So effectually was he frightened 
that he made no complaint, until bis friends forced him. Yesterday a 
warrant was issued,^bnt the culprits had disappeared. 

Tliis ef&clent city officer, Jack Williams, had tlie 
common reputation of being a Liirglar, a highwayman, 
agid a desperado. It was said tliat he had several times 
drawn his revolvor and levied money contributions 
on citizons at dead of night in tlie public streets of 
Virginia. 

^ Five months after the above item appeared, Williams 
was assassinated while sitting at a card-table one night : 
a gun was thrust through the crack of the door, and 
Williams dropped from his chair riddled with halls. It 
was said, at the time, that Williams had been for some 
time aware that a party of his own sort (desperadoes) 
had sworn away his life ; and it was generally believed 
among the people that Williams’s friends and enemies 
would make the assassination memorable — and useful, 
t« 30 — by a wholesale destruction of each other.* 

* However, one prophecy was verified, at any rate. It was as- 
sortod by the desperadoes that one of their brethren (Joe McGee, a 
special policeman) was known to be the conspirator 'bhosen by lot to 
assassinate Williams ; and they also asserted that doom had b^n pro- 
nounced against McCfee, and that ]ie would be assassinated in exactly 
the same manner that had been adopted for the destruction of 
'Williams-^-a prophecy which capie true a year later. After twelve 
months of dlstre.ss (for McGee saw a fancied assassin in every man that 
approached him), he made the last of many efforts to get ont of the 
countiy nn watched. He went to Carson and sat down in a 
wait for the stage — it would leave at four in the morning. But as the 
night waned and the crowd thinned, he grew uneasy, and told the bar- 
keeper that assassins were on his track. The I :tr-keeper told him to 
itay in the middle of the room, then, and not go nea.' the door, or the 
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It did not so ha{)pen, Lut still, times 'were not dull 
during the next twenty-four hours, for 'within that time 
a woman was killed by a pistol shot, a man was brained 
with a dung shot, and a man named Reeder was also 
disposed of permanently. Some matters in the Enter- 
prise account of the killing of Reoder are worth noting 
—especially the accommodating complaisance of a 
Virginia justic e of the peace. The italics in the follow- 
ing narrative are mino : 

Morb CuTTiNO ARD SsooTiKa. — The devil seems to have again 
broken loose in our tovn. Pistols and giins explode and knives gleam 
in our streets as in early times. When there has been a long season of 
quiet, people are slow to wet their hands in blood ; but once blood is 
spilled, cutting and shooting come easy. Night before last Jacft 
Williams was assassinated, and yesterday forenoon we had more 
bloody work, growing out of the killing of Williams, and on the same 
street in which ho met his death. It appears that Tom Boeder, a 
friend of Williams, and George Gombert were talking, at the meat 
market of the latter, about the killing of Williams the previous night, « 
when Becder said it was a roost cowardly act to shoot a man in such a 
way, giving him *‘no hhow.** Guinbert said that Williams had 
good a show as he gave Billy Brown,*’ meaning the man killed by 
Williams lost March. Boeder said it was a d — cl lie,* that Williams bad 
no show at all. At this, Gumbert drew a knife and stabbed Boeder, 
cotting him in two places in the back. One stroke of the knife eat 
into the sleeve of Boeder’s coat and passed downward in a slanting 
direction through his clutliing, and entered bis body at the small of the 
back ; another blow struck more squarely, and made a much more 
dangerous wound. Gumbert gave himself up to the olfioers of justice, 
and was shortly after diKcliarged by Justice AtwiU, on his ovm re- 
cognizemee, to appear for tiial at six oVlock in the evening. In the 
meantime Reeder had been taken into the office of Dr. Owens, when 
his wounds were properly dressed. One of his wounds was considered 


window by the stove. But a fatal fascination seduced Mm to tbf 
neighbourhood of the stove ^every now and then, and repeatedly the 
bar*keeper brought him hack to the middle of the room and warned 
him to remain there. Bnt he could i^t. At three in the msrning he 
again returned to the stove and eat down by a stranger. Before the 
^;gl^kccper ooold get to him with another warning whisper, some one 
unlhtA fired through the window and riddled McGee's breast with 
SkOgs, killing him a^uost instantly. By the same discharge the 
* stranger at MoGhie’s eife also received attentions which proved ffital in 
Chn oourie of two or t’&ec days, 

9 
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quite dmgerouBf and it was thought hy fnany ikai it would ptvvi 
fatal, JSut being eonsiderably under the injluence of Uqmrt Meder 
did w^t feel his wounds as he otherwise would, and he got up cmd went 
into the street. He went to the meat market and renewed hie qnairel 
wlth^Onmbert, threatening hie life. Friends tried to interihro to pnt a 
stop to the quarrel and get the parties away from oaoh other. In the 
Fashion Saloon Beeder made threats against the life of Qmnbertt say- 
ing he would kill him, and it is said that he requesfed the offers not to 
WQ'est Gumbert, as he intended to HU kitn. After these threats G-nm- 
hert went off and procured a double-barrelled shot-gun, loaded with 
buck-shot or revolrer balls, and went after Beeder. Two or three per- 
sons were assisting* him along the street, trying to get him home, and 
had him just in front of the store of Klopstoek Sl Harris, when (Hum- 
bert oame across toward him from the opposite side of the street with 
his gun* He came up within about ten or fifteen feet of Beeder, and 
called out to those with him to look out I get out of the way 1 ’* and 
{hey had only time to heed the waniing, when he fired. Boeder was at 
the time attempting to screen himself behind a large cask, which stood 
against the awning post of Klopstoek & Harris's store, but some of the 
halls took effect in the lower part of his breast, and he reclerl around 
Isrword and fell in front of tho cask. Gumbertthen raised his gun and 
J5red the second bati'el, which missed Iteeder and entered the ground. 
At the time that this occurred, there were a groat many persons on tho 
street, in the vicinity, and a number of them called out to Gumbert, 
when they saw him raise his gun, to “ hold on,” and “ don’t shoot ! ” 
The cutting took place about ten o’clock, and the shooting about twelve. 
After the shooting the street was instauily crowded with the inha- 
bitants of that paH of the town, some appearing much excited and 
laughing — declaring that it looked like the **good old times of ’60.” 
Marshal Perry and officer Birdsall were near when the shooting 
oocurred, and Gnmbert was immediately arrested and his gun taken 
from him, when he was marched off to jail. Many persons who were 
attracted to the spot where this bloody w’ork had just taken place, 
looked bewildered, and seemed to be asking themselves what was to 
happen next, api)eariug in doubt as to whether the killing mania had 
reached its climax, or whether we were to turn in and have a grand 
killing spell, shooting whoever roight«have given us offenoe. It was 
whispered around that it was not all over yet — five oi^six more were to 
be killed before night. Beeder was taken to the Yirgiuia City Hotel, 
and doctors called in to examine his wounds. They found that two or 
throe balls had entered his right side ; one of them appeared to have 
passed t)frough the substance the lungs, while another passed into 
the liver. Two balls were also found to have straok one of his 
legs. As some of the balls struck the cask, the wounds in Boeder's leg 
were probably from these, glancing downwards, though they«;;aiight 
have been caused by the second shot fired. After being shot, Beeder 
said, when he got on his feet— smiling as hoVspoke— It will take, 
better shooting than that to kill me.” The dolors consider it gimost' 
impossible for him to recover, but as he has airexodllent oonstitntloii 
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Ua may aur^re, notwitifistanding the number and dangeroue charaeter 
if the wounds be has received. Tke town appears to be perfectly quiet 
it presenti as though the late stormy times bad cleared our inorul 
atmosphere ; but who can tell in what quarter clouds ai'e lowering or 
plots>ipening ? * 

lleeder-^— or at least Mrhat was left of him — survived 
his wounds two days! Nothing was -ever done with 
Gumbert. 

Trial by jury is the p alladium of our^liberties. I do 
not know what a palladium is, having never seen a 
palladium, but it is a good thing no doubt at any rate. 
Not loss tlian a hundred men have been murdered in 
Nevada — perhaps I would he witliiii bounds if I saM 
three hundred — and as far as I can learn, only two per- 
sons have suffered the death-penalty there. However, 
four or five who liad no money and no political influeaice 
liavo been punished by imprisonment — one languishod 
in prison as much as eight months, I think. How- 
ever, I do not desii’o to be extravagant — ^it may have 
been less. 


OHAPTPlIi V. 

These murder and jury statistics remind me of a 
certain very extraordinary trial and execution of twont)^ 
years ago; ij is a scraj/of history familiar to all old 
Californians, and worthy to he known by other peoples 
of the eartli that love simple, straightforward justice 
unencumbered with nonsense. I would apologise for 
this digression but for the fa8t that the information I 
am about to offer is apology enough in itself. And 
digress constantly -anyhov'-, perhaps it is as well 
to eschew apologies altogether, and thus prevent their 
*growiiig irksome. | 

Capt. Ned Blakely — that name will answer as well as 
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any other fictitious one (for he was still with the living 
at last accounts, and may not desire to be famous) — 
sailed ships out of the harbour of San Francisco for 
many years. He was a stalwart, warm-hearted, eagle- 
eyed veteran, who had been a sailor nearly fifty years — 
a sailor from early boyhood. He was a rough, honest 
creature, full of iiluck, and just as full of hard-head(Hl 
simplicity, too. He hated trifling conventionalities — 
** business’* wan the word with him. He had all a 
sailor’s vindictiveness against the quips and quirks of 
the law, and steadfastly believed that the first and last 
aim and object of the law and lawyers was to defeat 
justice. 

He sailed for the Chincha Islands in command of a 
guano ship. He had a fine crew, but his negro mate 
was his pet — on him he had for years lavished his ad- 
ifiiration and esteem. It was Capt. Ned’s first voyage 
to the Chiuchas, but his fame had gone before him — 
the fame of being a man who would fight at the drop- 
ping of a handkerchief, when imposed upon, and would 
stand no nonsense. It was a fame well earned. Arrived 
in the islands, lie found that the staple of conversation 
was the exploits of one Bill Noakos, a bully, the mate 
of a trading ship. This man had created a small reign 
of terror there. At nine o’clock at night, Capt. Nod, 
all alone, was pacing his deck in tlie starlight. A form 
ascended the side, and approached him. Capt. Ned 
said; « 

** Who goes there ? ** 

“ I’m Bill Noakes, the best man in the islands.” 

** What do you want aboard this ship ? ” 

I’vfe heard of Capt. N^d. Blakely, and one of us is 
a better man than *t other — I’ll know which, before I 
go ashore.” 

** You’ve come to the right shop-p-I’ra your man. 
ni learn you to come aboard this bhip without an 
invite.” 
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He se'ased Noakes, backed him against the mainmast, * 
founded his face to a pulp, and then threw him over- 
board. 

Noakes was not convinced. Ho returned the ^ next 
night, got the pulp renewed, and wont overboard head 
first, as before. lie was satisfied. 

A week after this, while Noakes was carousing with 
a sailor crowd on shore, at noonday, Capt. Ned’s 
coloured mate came along, and Noakej tried to jack a 
quarrel with him. The negro evaded the trap, and 
tried to get away. Noakes followed him up ; the negro 
began to run ; Noakes fired on him witli a revolver and 
killed him. Half a dossen sea-captains witnessed tiie 
whole alTair. Noakes rc^treated to the small after-cabin 
of his ship, with two other bidlics, and gave out that 
death would bo the portion of any man that intruded 
til ere. There was no attomi>t made to follow the 
villains ; there was no disposition to do it, and indeed 
very little thought of such an cnterjirise. There were 
no courts and no officers; there was no government; 
the islands belonged to Peru, and Peru was far away ; 
she had no official representative on the ground ; and 
neither had any otlier nation. 

However Capt. Ned was not perplexing his head 
aliout such tilings. They concerned him not. He was 
iKiiling witli rage and furious for juslice. At nine 
o’clock at night he loaded a double-barrelled gun with 
slugs, fished out a p|Lir of handcuffs, got a ship’s 
lautem, summoned his quartermaster, and went ashore. 
He said : 

“ Do you see that ship there at the dock ? ** 

** Ay-ay, sir.” 

** It’s the Venus.” 

*J^Ay-ay, sir.” 

** You— you Itnow 

“ Ay-ay, sir.’l 

” Very well, then. Take tlie lantern. Carry it just 
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under your cliin. I’ll walk behind ^you and rest thia^ 
gun-barrel on your shoulder, pointing fbrward~so. 
Keep your lantern well up, so’s I can eee things ahead 
of you good, Tm going to march in on Noakes — and 
take him — and jug the other chaps. If you flinch — 
well, you know meP 

“ Ay-ay, sir.’’ 

In this order they filed aboard softly; arrived at 
Noakes’s den, the quartermaster pushed the door open, 
and the lantern revealed the three desperadoes sitting 
on the floor. Capt. Ned said ; 

I’m Ned Blakely. I’ve got you under fire. Don’t 
ypu move without orders — any of you. You two kneel 
down in the corner; faces to the wall — now. Bill 
Noakes, put these handcuffs on; now come up close. 
Quartermaster, fasten ’em. All right. Don’t stir, sir. 
Quartermaster, put the key in the outside of the door. 
Now, men, I’m going to lock you two in; and if you 
try to burst through this door — ^well, you’ve heard of 
me. Bill Noakes, fall in ahead, and mai’ch. All set. 
Quartermaster, lock the door.” 

Noakes spent tho night on board Blakely’s ship, a 
prisoner under strict guard. Early in tho morning 
Capt. Ned called in all the sea-captains in tho harbour 
and invited them, with nautical ceremony, to be present 
on board Ids ship at nine o’clock to witness the hanging 
of Noakes at the yard-arm ! 

What ! The man has not jbeen tried.” 

Of course he hasn’t. But didn’t he kill the 
nigger ? ” 

Certainly he did ; but you are not thinking of 
hanging him without a tri^jl ? ” 

Trial ! What do I want to try him for, if he killed 
the nigger ? ” 

“ Oh, Cax)t. Ned, this will never do. Think how it 
will sound.” 3. 

Sound be hanged ! Didn't he kill the niggef ? ” 
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“ Certainly, oer^nly, Capt. Nod — nobody denies that 
~but ” 

** Then I’m going to hang him, that’s all. Every- 
body I’ve talked to talks just the same way you do. 
Everybody says he killed the nigger, everybody kdows 
he killed the nigger, and yet every lubber of you wants 
him tried for it. I don’t understand such d — ^ 
foolishness as that. Tried ! Mind you, I don’t 
object to trying him, if it’s got to be done to give 
satisfaction; and I’ll be there, and chip in and help, 
too ; but put it ofP till afternoon — put it off till after- 
noon, for rU have my hands middling full till after 
the burying ” , 

“ Why, what do you mean ? Are you going to hang 
him anyhow — and tiy him afterward ? ” 

Didn’t I »ay I was going to hang him? I never 
saw such people as you. What’s the diiference ? You 
ask a favoui’, and then you ain’t satisfied when you get 
it. Before or after’s all one — you know how the trial 
will go. He killed the nigger. Say— I must be going. 
If your mate would like to come to the hanging, fetch 
him along. I like him.” 

There was a stir in the camp. The cajitains came in 
a body and pleaded with Capt. Ned not to do this rash 
tiling. They promised that they would create a court 
composed of captains of the best character ; they would 
empanel a jury; they would conduct everything in a 
way becoming the serjous nature of the business in 
hand„ and ^ive the case an impartial hearing and the 
accused a fair trial. And they said it would be murder, 
and punishable by the American courts, if ho persisted 
and hung tlie accused on his«ship. They pleaded hard. 
Capt. Ned said : 

VJIentlemen, I’m not stubborn and I’m not unreason- 
able. I’m always willing to do just as near right as 1 
can. How long| will it take ? ” 

Probably only a little while,” 
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** And can I take him up the shore and hang him as 
soon as you are done ? ” 

If he is proven guilty, he shall be hanged without 
unnecessary delay.” 

“ If he’s ’proven guilty. Great Neptune, ain't lie 
guilty ? This beats my time. Why you all know he’s 
guilty.” 

But at last tliey satisfied him that tlicy were project- 
ing nothing underhanded. Then he said : 

** Well, all right. You go on and try him, and I’ll 
go down and overhaul his conscience, and prepare him 
to go — like enough ho needs it, and I don’t want to send 
him off without a show for hereafter.” 

This was another obstacle. They finally convinced 
him that it was necessary to have the accused in court. 
Then they said tliey would send a guard to bring 
liim. 

“ No, sir, I prefer to fetch him myself — he don’t get 
out of my hands. Besides, I’vo got to go to the ship to 
get a rope, anyway.” 

The court assembled with duo ceremony, emjianelled 
a jury, and presently Capt. Ned entered, leading the 
prisoner with one liand, and carrying a Bible and a rope 
in the other. He seated himself by the side of his cap- 
tive, and told the court to uj) anchor and make sail.” 
Then he turned a searching oye on the jury, and detected 
Noakes’s friends, the tw o bullies. He strode over, and 
said to them confidentially : , 

“ You’re hero to interfere, you see. Nbw you vote 
right, do you hear? — or else there’ll be a double- 
barrelled inquest hero when this trial’s off, and your 
remainders will go home i^ a couple of baskets.” 

The caution was not without fruit. The jury was a 
unit — ^the verdict, Guilty.” ^ 

Capt. Ned sprung to his feet, and said ; 

** Come along — you’re my meat riOw,'^my lad, anjrway. 
Gentlemon, you’ve done yourselves proud. I invite you 
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all to come and see*tliat I do it all straight. Follow me 
to the canyon, a mile above here/' 

The court informed him tliat a sheriff had been 
ap])omted to do the hanging, and ^ 

Capt. Ned's patience was at an end. Ilis wrath was 
boun^ess. The subject of a sheriff was judiciously 
dropped. 

When the crowd arrived at the canyon, Capt. Ned 
climbed a tree and arranged the halter, tjien came down 
and noosed his man. lie opened his Bible, and laid 
aside his hat. Selecting a chapter at random, he read it 
iJirough, in a deep bass voice, and with sincere 
solemnity. Then ho said : * 

Lad, you are about to go aloft and give an account 
of yourself ; and the lighter a man’s m a.p.ife st is, as far 
as sin’s concerned, the better for liim. Make a clean 
breast, man, and <‘arry a log with you that’ll bear 
inspection. You killed tlie nigger ? " 

No reply. A long i)auso. 

The captain road auoihor chapter, pausing, from time 
to time, to iinx)ress the effect. Tlicn ho talked an earnc.st, 
I>ersuasive sermon to him, and ended by rci)eating the 
question : 

Did you kill the nigger? ’’ 

No reply — other than a malignant .scowl. The captain 
how read the first and second chapters of Genesis, with 
deep feeling — ^paused a moment, closed the book rever- 
ently, and said, with a pe:®ceptible savour of satisfaction : 

There ; lour chapters. There’s few that would have 
took the pains with you that 1 have.” 

Then he swung up the condemned, and made the rope 
fast; stood by and timed hiii. half an hour with his 
watch, and then delivered the body to the coui't. A 
little, as he stood contemplating the motionless 
figure, a doubt cape into his face ; evidently he felt a 
twinge of conscionfo — a inisgiving — and lie said, with a 
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** Well, p’raps I ought to burut )um, maybe* But 1 * 
was trying to do for the best.” 

When the history of this aHair reached California (it 
was in the ** early days ”) it made a deal of talk, but 
did not diminish the captain’s popularity in any degree. 
It increased it, indeed. California had a population then 
that ** inflicted ” justice after a fashion that was simpli- 
city and primitiveness itself, and could therefore admire 
appreciatively when the same fashion was followed else- 
where. 


CHAPTEK VI. 

Vice flourished luxuriantly during the heyday of our 
flush times.” The saloons were overburdened with 
custom ; so were tlie police courts, the gambling dens, 
the brothels, and the jails — ^unfailing signs of highi>r(>s- 
perity in a mining region — in any region, for that 
matter. Is it not so ? A crowded police-court docket 
is the surest of all signs that trade is l^risk and money 
jilenty. Still, there is one other sign ; it comes last, but 
when it does come it establishes beyond cavil that the 
** flush times ” are at the flood. This is the birth of the 
“literary” paper. The Weekly Occidental , “devoted to 
literature,” made its appearance in Virginia. All the 
literajy people were engaged to write for it. Mr. F. 
was to edit it. He was a felicitous skirmisher with a 
pen, and a man who could say happy thmgs in a crisp, 
neat way. Once, wliile editor of the Uni on, he had dis- 
posed of a laboured, incoherent, two -column attack made 
upon him by a contemporary, with a single line, which, 
at first glance, seemed to contain a solemn and trem 3 nd* 
ous compliment — yiz, ; “ The IiOQXc op oto ADVjasAiiY 
RESEHBiiXS THE FEA.CE OP GoD,” — ^aud left It to the 
reader’s memory and after-thought invest the remark 
with another and “ more different ” meaning by supply* 
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• lug to himfiolff And, at his own leisure^ the rest of the 
Scripture — in that it pasaeth understandinff,** He once 
said of a Httle, half-starved^ wayside community, that 
had no subsistence except what they could get by preying 
upon chance passengers who stopped over with them a 
day when travelHng by tho overland stage, that in their 
church service they hod altered the Lord’s Prayer to 
read : ** Give us this day our daily stranger I *’ 

Wo expected great things of the Occidental. Of course 
H could not got along witliout an original novel, and so 
we made arrangements to hurl into tho work the full 
strength of the company. Mrs. F. was an able 
romancist, of tho ineffable school — I know no othetf 
name to apply to a school whose heroes are all dainty 
and all perfect. Slie wrote tlie opening chapter, and 
introduced a lovely blonde simpleton who talked nothing 
but pearls and poetry, and who was virtuous to the 
verge of eccentricity. She also introduced a young 
French Duke of aggravated refinement, in love with tlie 
blonde. Mr. F. followed next w'eek, with a brilliant 
lawyer, who set about getting tho Duke’s estates into 
trouble, and a sparkling young lady of high society, who 
feU to fascinating the Duke and impairing the appetite 
of the blonde. Mr. D., a dark and bloody editor of one 
of the dailios, followed Mr. F., the third week, introduc- 
ing a mysterious Iloosicrucian, who transmuted metals, 
hold consultations with The devil in a cave at dead 
of night, and cast the h(y.'oscope of the several heroes 
and heroines in such a way as to provide plenty of 
trouble for their future careers, and breed a solemn and 
awful public interest in the novel. He also introduced 
a doaked and masked melodramatic miscreant, put him 
on a ealary, and set him on the midnight tract of tho 
Duke,u3ndth a poisoned dagger. He also created an 
Irish coachman, w^ a rich brogue, and placed him in 
the service of the/society-young-lady, with an ulterior 
mission to carry billet-doux to the Duke. 
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About this time there arrived in Virginia 4 dissolute 
stranger, with a literary turn of mind — ^rather seedy he 
was, but very quiet and unassuming ; almost difident, 
iqdeed. He was so gentle, and his manners were so 
pleasing and kindly, whether he was sober or intoxicated, 
lliat he made friends of ail who came in contact with 
him. He applied for literary work, offered conclusive 
evidence that he wielded an easy and practiced pen, and 
so Mr. F. engaged him at once to help write the novel. 
His chajiter was to follow Mr. D.’s, and mine was to 
come next. Now what does this fellow do but go off 
and got drunk, and tlicn. proceed to his quarters and set 
* to work, with Lis imagination in a state of cliaos, and 
that chaos in a condition of cxtraViaerant activity. The 
result may be guessed. He scanned ilie chapters of his 
predecessors, found plenty of heroes and heroines already 
created, and was satishod with them ; he decided to in- 
troduce no more ; with all the confidence that wlxisky 
inspires, and all the easy complacency it gives to its 
eoiwant, ho then launched himself lovingly into his 
■work ; he married the coachman to the society-young- 
lady, for the sake of the scandal ; mfirriod the Duke to 
the blonde’s stepmothoj*, for tl^o sake of the sensation ; 
stoj>pcd tlie desperado’s salary; created a niisunder- 
ing between th(} devil and the Kose-icruoian ; threw the 
Duke’s property into the wicked lawyer’s hands; made 
the law yer’s upbraiding conscience drive liirn to drink, 
thence to delirium iremenSf thence to suicide ; broke the 
coachman’s neck ; lot his wddow succumb" to contumely, 
neglect, poverty, and consumption; caused the blonde 
to drown herself, leaving her clothes on the bank with 
the customary note pinned to them, forgiving the Duke, 
and hoping he would be hai)py ; revealed to the Duke, 
by means of the usual Btrawd)erry mark on left aj:m, that 
]io had married his own long-lost n?other and destroyed 
liis long-loBt sister ; instituted the pioper and necessary 
suicide of the Duke and the Duchess iu order to compass 
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poetical justice; opouod the eai^i and let the Roscicrucian 
through, accompauiod with the accustomed smoko and 
thunder and smell of brimstone, and finished with tlio 
promise that in the next chapter, after holding a generul 
inquest, he would take up the surviving character of the 
novel and tell what became of the d6vii ! 

It road with singular smoothness, and with a “dead “ 
earnestness that was funny enough to suffocate a body. 
But there was war when it came in. The, pther novelists 
w^ere furious. The mild stranger, not yot more than 
half sober, stood there, under a scatliing fire of vitupera- 
tion, meek and bewildered, looking from one to another 
of his assailants, and wondering what lie could have* 
done to invoke such a storm. When a luU came at 
last, he said his say gently and appealingly — said he 
did not rightly remember what he had written, hut was 
sure he had tried to do the best he could, and knew liis 
object had been to make the novel not only pleasant and 
plausible hut instructive, and — 

The bombardment began again. The novelists as- 
sailed his ill-cliosen adjectives and demolished them 
with a storm of denunciation and ridicule. And so the 
siege went on. Every time the stranger tried to appease 
the enemy he only made matters worse. Finally lie 
offered to rewrite the chapter. This arrested hostilities. 
The indignation gradually quieted down, peace reigned 
again, and the sufferer retired in safety and got him to 
his own citadel. . 

But on the way thither the evil angel tempted him 
and he got drunk again. And again his imagination 
went m^. He led the heroes and heroines a wilder 
dance than ever ; and yet all through it ran th%t same 
convincing air of honesty and earnestness that had 
markf/l his first work. He got the characters into the 
most extraordinary situations, put them through tlie 
most suiprising pcTformances, and made them t^k the 
strangest talk ! But the chax)ter cannot be described. 
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It was symmetrically crassy ; it was • artisfcieaUy abaui'd ; 
and it had explanatory footnotes that were fully, as 
curious as the text. I remember one of the " situa^- 
tioris/* and will offer it as an example of the whole. 
He altered the character of the brilliant lawyer, and 
made him a great-hearted, splendid fellow ; gave him 
fame and riches, and set his age at thirty-three years. 
Theri he made the blonde discover, through the help of 
the Roscicrucian and the melodramatic miscreant, that 
while the Duke loved her money ardently and wanted 
it, he secretly felt a sort of leaning toward the society- 
young-lady. Stung to the quick, she tore her affections 
from him and bestowed them with tenfold power upon 
the lawyer, who responded with consuming zeal. But 
the parents would none of it. What they wanted in the 
family was a Duke ; and a Duke they were determined 
to have ; though they confessed that next to the Duke 
the lawyer had their preference. Necessarily the blonde 
now went into a decline, llio i^aronts w^ere alarmed. 
They pleaded with her to maiTy the Duke, but she 
steadfastly refused, and pined on. Then they laid a 
plan. They told her to wait a year and a day, and if 
at the end of that time she still felt that she could not 
marry the Duke, she might marry the lawyer with their 
full consent. The result was as they had foreseen : 
gladness came again, and the flush of returning health. 
Tlien the parents took the next step in their scheme. 
They had the family physiciaB* recommend a long sea 
voyage and much land travel for the thorough restora- 
tion of the blonde's strength ; and they invited the Duke 
to be of the party. They judged that the Duke's con- 
stant presence and the lavfyer's protracted absence wrould 
do the rest — for they did not invite the lawyer. 

So they set sail in a steamer for America — ^ai^d the 
third day out, when their sea-sicknesf called txuoe and 
Permitted them to take their first ni^al at ihe public" 
wable, bebold there sat the lawyer! The Duke and 
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party made the bG«t of an awkward situation; the 
voyage progressea, ana Jie vessel neared America. 
But, by^and-by, two hundred miles off New Bedford, 
the ship took ; she burned to the water’s edge ;.>of 
all her crew and passengers, only thirty were saved. 
They Boated about the sea half ah afternoon and all 
night long. Among them were our Mends. The 
lawyer, by superhuman exertions, had saved the blbnde 
and her parents, swimming back and forth two hundred 
yards and bringing one each time (the girl first) . The 
Duke had saved himself. In the morning two whale 
ships arrived on the scene and sent their boats. The 
weather was stormy and the embarkation was attended* 
witli much confusion and excitement. The lawj’^er did 
his duty like a man ; helped his exhausted and insen- 
sible blonde, her parents, and some others into a boat 
(the Duke helped himself in) ; then a child fell over- 
board at the other end of the raft and the lawyer 
rushed thither and helped half a dozdn people fish it 
out, under the stimulus of its mother’s screams. Then 
he ran back — a few seconds too late — the blonde's boat 
was under way. So ho had to take the other boat, and 
go to the other ship. The storm increased and drove 
the vessels out of sight of each other — drove them 
whither it would. When it calmed, at the end of tliree 
days, the blonde’s ship was seven hundred miles north 
of Boston and the other about seven hundred south of 
that port. Th^ blonde’s captain was bound on a whaling 
cruise in the North Atlantic and could not go back such 
a distance or moke a port without orders ; such being 
nautical law. The lawyer’s captain was to cruise in 
the North Pacific, and he could not go bock or make a 
port without orders. All the lawyer’s money and bag- 
gage were in the blonde’s boat and went to the blonde’s 
ship — so his capta^ made him work his passage as a 
tommon sailor. When both ships had been cruising 
nearly a year, the one was off the coast of Gbreenland 
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and iho other in Behring’s Strait. The blonde had long 
ago been well-nigh persuaded that her lawyer had been 
washed overboard and lost just before the whale ships 
Te£v:hed the raft, and now, under the pleadings of her 
parents and the Duke she was at last beginning to nerve 
herself for the doom of the covenant, and prepare for the 
hated marriage. But she would not yield a day before 
the date sot. The weeks dragged on, the time nar- 
row’ed, orders,, were given to deck the ship for the 
wedding — a wedding at sea among icebergs and wal- 
ruses. Five days more and all would bo over. So the 
blonde reflected, witli a sigh and a tear. Oh, where was 
her true love — and why, why did he not come and save 
lier ? At tliat moment he was lifting his hai’poon to 
sti’ike a whale in Behring’s Strait, five thousand miles 
away, by the way of the Arctic Ocean, or twenty thou- 
sand by the way of the Horn — that was the reason. 
He struck, but not with perfect aim — his foot slipped 
and ho fell in the whale’s mouth and went down his 
throat. He w^as insensible five days. Then lie came to 
liimseK and heard voices; daylight was streaming 
i,hrough a hole cut in the whale’s roof. He climbed 
out and astonished the sailors who were hoisting blubber 
up a ship’s side. Ho recognised the vessel, flew 
aboard, surprised the wedding party at the altar, and 
exclaimed : 

“ Stop the proceedings — I’m here ! Come to ~ my 
arms, my own ! ” , 

There wore foot-notes to this extravagant piece of 
literature wherein the author endeavoured to show that 
the whole thing was within the possibilities ; ho said he 
got the incident of the wliale travelling from Behring’s 
Strait to tlie coast of Greenland, five thousand milos 
in five days, through the Arctic Ocean, from /l^ftrlea 
Reade’s “ Love Mo Little Love Me^ Long,” and consi- 
dered that that established the fact that the thing could 
be done; and he instanced Jonah’s adventure as proof 
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lliat a man could live in a whale’s belly, and added that 
if a prentsher could stand it tlireo days a lawyer could 
surely stand it live ! 

There was a fieicer storm than ever in the editcritil 
sanctum now, and the stranger was peremptorily dis- 
cliargcd, and his manuscript flung at his lioad. But he 
]iad already delaj’ed things so much that there was not 
time for some one else to rewrite the chajiter, and so 
tJic paper came out without any novel 'in it. It was 
but a feeble, struggling, stupid journal, and the absence 
of the novel probably sliook public confidence ; at any 
rate, before tlio first side of tlie next issue went to 
press, the Weekhj Occidental died as peacefully as an 
infant. 

An eflTort was made to resurrect it, with the proposed 
advantage of a tolling new title, and Mr. F. said that 
The Pheeniv would bo just the name for it, because it 
would give the idea of a resurrection from its dead 
ashes in a new and undreamed-of condition of splendour; 
but some low-xudced sin arty on one of the dailies sug- 
gested that we call it the Lazarm ; and inasmuch as the 
peoxde were not profound in Scriptural matters, but 
thought tlie resurrected Lazarus and the dilapidated 
mendicant that begged in the rich man’s gateway were 
one and the same j)ei\son, the name became tlie laugh- 
ing-stock of the town, and killed the paper for good 
and all. ' 

I was sori’y enough, fcfr I was very proud of being 
connected with a literary pftjiex — jirouder than I have 
ever been of anything since, jierhaps. I had written 
some rhymes for it — iioetry I considered it — and it was 
a great grief to me that tl\o production was on thd first 
side ” of the issue tJiat was not comj)leted, and hence 
did notr see the light. But time brings its revenges — I 
can put it in hei^j ; it will answer in place of a tear 
’drojiped to tho memory of the lost Occidental, The idea 
(not the chief idea, hut the vehicle lliat bears it) war 

K 
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probably suggested by the old song oAQed ^'The Raging 
Canal/’ but I cannot remember now. I do remember, 
though, that at that time I thought my doggerel was 
one the ablest poems of the age : 

THE AGfED PILOT MAN. 

On tlie Erie Canal, it was. 

All on a summer's day, 

I sailed forth with my parents 
Far away to Albany. 

From out the clouds at noon that day 
There came a dreadful storm, 

That piled the billows higli about, 

And filled us with alarm. 

A man came rushing from a house, 

Saying, ** Snub up* your boat I pray ! 

Snub up your boat, snub up, ttlas I 
Snub up while yet you may.” 

Our captain cast one glance astern, 

Then forward glancdd be, 

And said, “My wife and little ones 
1 never more shall see.” 

Said Dollinger the pilot man, 

In noble words, but few, — 

** Fear not, but lean on Dollinger, 

And he will fetch you through," 

The boat drove on, the frighienccl mules 
Tore through the rain and wind, 

And bravely Biill, In danger’s post, 

The whip-boy strode l^.'shind, 

“ Come ’board, come ’board," the captain cried^ 

“ Nor tempt so wild a storm ;** 

But still the raging mnlen advanced, 

And still the boy strode on. 

Then said the captain to us alU 
“ Alas, ’tis plain to me, 

The greater danger is not there, ^ 

But here upon the sea. 


The customary canal technicality for “ tie up.’ 
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8o let us strive, while life Femaiai| 

To 6:iv6 all souls on board. 

And then if die at last we must. 

Let .... I cannot speak the word 1** 


Said Dollinger the pilot man, ^ 

Tow’ring above the crew, 

“ Fear not, but trust in Dollinger, 

And he will fetch you through.” 

** Low bridge ! low bridge ! ” all heads went down, 
The labouring bark sped on ; 

A mill wc passed, wc i)assed a church, 

Hamlets, and holds of corn ; 

And all the world came out to see, 

And chased along tlie shore, 

Crying, ** Alas, alas, the sheeted rain, 

The wind, the tempest’s roar ! 

Alas, the gallant ship and crew, 

Can nothing help them more ? 


And from our deck sad eyes looked out 
Across the stoi'my scene : 

The tossing wake of billows aft. 

The bending forests green, 


The chickens sheltered under carts, 

Tn lee of barn the cows, 

The skurrying swine with straw in mouth. 
The wild spray from our bows ! 


She balances I 
• Slfe wavers f 

Now let her go about f 
If she misses stays and broaches 
We’re all ” — [then with a shout,] 

“ lluray ! hurav 1 
AVJiSb ! bcjay s 

Take in more sail f 
Lord, what a gale ! 

Ho, boy, haul taut on the hind mule’s tail !** 


Ho ! lighten ship ? ho 1 man the pump 
Ho, hostler, heave the lead 1 


% 9 
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“ A qaarter-tlirce ! — Bhoaling fa4l ! 

Three feet large ! — t-h-r-e-e feet I— 

Three feet scant 1 I cried in frighly 
“ Oh, ia there no retreat ?** 

Said Dollingei the pilot man, 

As on the vessel flew, 

“ Fear not, but trust in I>olUngei\ 

And he will fetch yon through.’* 

it 

A panic struck the bravest hcaiia* 

, The boldest cheek turned pale ; 

For plain to all, this shoaling said 
A leak had burst the ditch’s bed ! 

Aud, straight as bolt from crossbow sf^ed, 

Our ship swept on, with shoaling lead, 

Before tlie fearful gale ! 

Sever the tow-line ! Cripple the mules !” 
Too late J There comes a shock 1 

* * 4r * ■» 

Another length, and the fated craft 
Would have swum in the saving lock I 

Then gathered together the shipwrecked crew 
Aud took one last embiace, 

While sorrowful tears from despairing eyes 
Ran down each hojieless face ; 

And some did think of their little ones 
Whom they never more might see. 

And others of waiting wives at liomc. 

And mothers tliat grieved would be. 

But of all the children of misery there 
On that ijoor cunking frame, 

But one spake words of hoi)c aud faith, 

And I worshipped as they came: 

Said Bollinger the pilot man, — 

(O brave heart, strong and true ))— 

** Fear not, but trust in Bollinger, 

For he will fetch you through.” 

Lo ! scarce the words have passed his ?i|M 
The dauntless jirophet say’ili, 

When every soul about him seeth 
A wonder crown his faith 1 
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And ooDot ye all, both great and email. 

As nambered with the dead t 
For mariner for forty year, 

On Krie, boy and man, 

1 never yet saw such a storm, 

Or one 't with it began I 

Bo overboard a keg of nails 
And anvils three we threw, 

Likewise h'ur bales of gunny-sacks, 

Two hundred pounds of glue, ^ 

Two wieka of corn, four ditto wheat, 

A box of books, a cow, 

A violin, Lord Byron's works, 

A rip-saw and a sow, 

A curve ! a curve ! the dangers grow ! 

“Labbord I— stabbord ! — ^s-t-e-a-d-y ! — so !— 
7/rtrf/-a-port, Dol ! — hellum-a-lee ! 

Haw the head mule !— the afb one gee I 
Luff 1— bring her to the wind 1 

For straight a farmer brought a plank,-— 

(Mysteriously inspired) — 

And laying it unto the ship, 

In silent awe rotired. 

Then every Hufferer stood amazed 
That pilot 11 UU befoire ; 

A moment stood. Then wondering turned, 

And speechless walked ashore. 


CHAPTEII VII. 

Since I desii’e, in tliis cLapter, to say an instructive 
word or two about the silver mines, the reader may take 
this fair warning and sl<ip, if ho chooses. The year 
1863 was perhaps the very top blossom and culmination 
of tho flush times.” Virginia swarmed with men an<^ 
vehicles to that degree that the place looked like a very 
hive — ^that is when one^s vision could pierce through 
the tliick fog of alkali dust that was generally blowing 
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in summer. I will say, concerning this dost, that if you 
drove ten miles through it, you and your horses would . 
be coated with it a sixteenth of an inch thick and pre- 
sent 'an outside appearance that was a uniform pale 
yellow colour, and your buggy would have three inches 
of dust in it, thrown there by the wheels. The delicate 
scales used by the assayers were inclosed in glass cases 
intended to be air-tight, and yet some of this dust was 
so impalpable aifd so invisibly fine that it would get in, 
somehow, and impair the accuracy of those scales. 

Speculation ran riot, and yet there was a world of 
substantial business going on, too. All freights were 
brought over the mountains from Califomia (150 miles) 
by pack-train partly, and partly in huge waggons drawn 
by such long mule teams that each team amounted to a 
procession, and it did seem, sometimes, that the grand 
combined procession of animals stretched unbroken from 
Virginia to Califomia. Its long route was traceable 
clear across the deserts of the Territory by the writliing 
serpent of dust it lifted up. By these waggons, freights 
over that hundred aifd fifty miles were $200 a ton for 
small lots (same price for all express matter brought 
by stage), and $100 a, ton for full loads. One Virginia 
firm received one hundred tons of freight a month, and 
paid 5^10,000 a month’ freightage. In the winter the 
freights were much higlior. All tlie bullion was shipped 
in bars by stage to San Francisco (a bar was usually 
about twice the size of a pig of lead and contained from 
Jj! 1,500 to j^3,000 according to the amount of gold 
mixed with the silver), and the freight on it (when the 
shipment was large) was one and a qxiarter per cent, of 
its intrinliie value. So, the freight on these bars pro- 
bably averaged something more than $25 each. Small 
shippers paid two per cent. There were three Btagea a 
day, each way, and I have seen the 'outgoing stages 
carry away a third of a ton of biiUion each, and more 
than once I saw them divide a two-ton lot and take it 
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off. However, these were extraordinary events.* Two 
tons of silver bullion would be in the neighbourhood of 
forty bars, and the freight on it over $1,000. Each 
coach always carried a deal of ordinary express rojitter 
beside, and also from fifteen to ^twenty passengers at 
from $25 to $30 a head. With six stages going all the. 
time, Wells, P'argo and Co.’s Virginia City business was 
important and lucrative. 

All along under the centre of Virginia and Gold Hill, 
for a couple of miles, ran the groat Comstock silver lode 
— a vein of ore from fifty to eighty feet thick between 
its solid walls of rock — a vein as wide as some of New 
York’s streets. 1 wdll remind the reader that In 

* Mr. Valentine, Wells Fargo’s agent, has handled all the bullion 
sliippcd through the Virginia uHico for many a month. To his niei)>ory 
— which is excellent — we are indohied for the following exhibit of the 
company’s business in the Vii ginia olTice since the first of January, 1 8(52 ; 
Fj(/ra January Isl to April 1st, about $270, 0i(0 worth of bullion passed 
through that office ; during tho next quarter, $570,000 ; next quarter, 
$800,000; next quarter, $056,000 ; next quarter, $1,276,000; and 
for the quarter ending on the 30th of last June, about $1,600,000. 
Thus in a year and a half, the Virginia office only ship])ed $5,880,000 
in bullion. During the year 1862, they shipped $2,615,000, so we 
)!erceive the average shifiments have more than doubled in the l.ast six 
months. This gives ns room to prumise for the Virginia office 
$500,000 a mouth for the year 1S63 (though perhaps, judging by the 
steady increase in the business, we arc undor estimatiug, somewhat). 
This gives us $0,000,000 for the year. Gold Hill and Silver CHy 
together can heat us — we will give them $10,000,000, To Dayton, 
Kmpire City, Ophir and Carson City, we will allow an aggregate of 
$8, 000,000, which is not over the mark, perha^is, and may possibly be 
a little under iL To Esmeralda we give $4,000,000. To Reese River 
and Humboldt $2,000,000, which is liberal now, but may not be before 
the year is out. So we prognosticate that the yield of bullion this year 
will be about $30,000,000. Placing tbe number of mills in the 
Teiritory at one hundred, this gives to each the labour of producing 
$300,000 in bullion during the twelve mouths. Allowing IJiem to luu 
three hundred days in the year (which none of them more than do), 
this makes their work average $1,000 a day. Say the mills average 
twentj'dxins of rock £ day, and this rook worth $50 as a general thing, 
and you have the actual work of our one hundred mills figured down 
** to aspot.*'-~$l,000 a day each, and $30,000,000 a year in the aggre- 
gate.— . 

[A <9oiiBiderable over-eetimale, — M. T.l 
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Pennsylvania a coal vein only eight* feet wide is con* 
sidered ample. 

Virginia was a busy city of streets and houses above 
groped. Under it was another busy city, down in the 
bowels of the earth, whore a great population of men 
thronged in and out among an intricate maze of tunnels 
and drifts, flitting hither and thitlier under a winking 
sparkle of lights, and over their lioads towered a vnst 
web of interlocking timbers that held the walls of the 
gutted Comstock ai)art. These timbers were as large as 
a man^s body, and tlie framework stretched upward so 
far that no eye could pierce to its top through tlie 
c;lV)sing gloom. It was like peering up through the 
clean-picked ribs and bones of some colossal skeleton. 
Imagine such a framework two miles long, sixty feet 
wide, and higher thau any church spire in America. 
Imagine this stately lattice-work strotcliing down broad - 
w^ay, from the St. Nicholas to Wall street, and a Fourth 
of July procession, reduced to pigmies, parading on top 
of it and flaunting their flags, high above the pinnacle 
of Trinity ateoplo. One can imagine that, but ho can- 
not w’^ell imagine what that forest of timbers cost, from 
the time they were felled in the jdnories beyond Washoe 
Lake, hauled up and around Mount Davidson at atrocioii.^ 
rates of freightage, then squared, let down into the deep 
maw of the mine and built iij) there. Twenty ample 
fortunes would not timber one of the greatest of those 
silver mines. The Spanish p:j;overb says^ it requires 
a gold mine to “ run ’’ a silver one, and it is true. A 
beggar with a silver mine is a pitiable jiauper indeed if 
lie cannot sell. 

I spoke of the underground Virginia as a city. The 
Gould and Curry is only one single mine under then*, 
among a great many others; yet the ^uld and Oirry’s 
streets of dismal di'ifts and tunnels Were five miles in 
extent altogether, and its population five hundred miners. 
Taken as a wdiolo, tlie underground city fcad some 
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thirty miles of streets and a population of five or six 
thousand. In this present day some of those popula- 
tions are at work from twelve to sixteen liundred feet 
under Virginia and Gold Hill, and the signal-bells that 
tell them what tlie superintendent above ground defires 
them to do are struck })y telegraph as we strike a fil e 
alarm. Somclimes men fall down a sliaft, there, a 
llioiisand foet de(3p. In such cases, the usual plan is to 
hold an iiKpiost. 

If you Avish to visit one of tliose mines, you may walk 
througli a tuimol about half a niilo long if you prefer it, 
or you may take the rpneker plan of shooting like a dart 
down a sliaft, on a small platform. It is like tumblii\g 
down tlirongli an empty steeple, feet first. When you 
roach the bottom, you take a candle and tramp through 
(Irifls and tunnels where throngs of men are digging 
and blasting ; yon watch tliem send lip tubs full of great 
lumps of stone — silver ore ; you select choice specimens 
Iroin the mass, as souvenii’s ; you admire the world of 
skeleton timbering; you rellect frerpiently that you are 
buried under mountain, a llionsand foet below daj’- 
light; being in the bottom of the mine you climb from 
gallery” to gallor}",” uj) endless ladders that stand 
straight up ami down ; Avlien your legs fail you at lust, 
you lie down in a small box-car in a cramped incline ” 
like a half-up -endod sewer, and are dragged up to daylight, 
feeling as if you are crawling through a colfin tliut has 
no end to it. Arrived at the top, you find a busy crowd 
of men receiving the ascending cuts and tubs and dump- 
ing the ore from an elevation into long rows of bins 
caj)able of holding half a dozen tons each ; under the 
bins are rows of ivaggons loading from chutes and trap- 
doors in the bins, and down the long street is a proces- 
sion ^ these waggons wending tow ard the silver mills 
Avith their rich fmght. It is all “done,” now, and 
there you are. You need never go down again, for 
you have seen it all. If you have forgotten the process 
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of reducing the oro in the mill and making the silver 
bars, you can go back and Sind it again in my Esmeralda 
chapters if so ^sposed. 

Of course these mines cave in, in places, occasionally, 
and then it is worth one’s while to take the risk oi 
descending into them and observing the crushing powei 
exerted by the pressing weight of a settling mountain, 
I published such an experience in the Etiterprue, once, 
and irom it I ill take an extract : 

Ak Hova IV THV Caved Mikes. — We journeyed down into the 
Ophir mine, yesterday, to eee the earthquake. We could not go down 
deep incline, because it still has a propensity to cave in places. 
Bherefore, we travelled through the long tunnel which enters the hill 
above the Ophir oihee, and then by means of a eeries of long ladders, 
dlimbod away down from the first to the fourth gallery. Tiaversing a 
drift, we came to the Spanish line, passed five sets of timbers still 
uninjured, and found the earthquake. Here was as complete a chaos 
as ever was seen — ^vast masses of earth and splintered and broken 
timbers piled confusedly together, with scarcely an aperture left lai-go 
enough for a cat to creep through. Eubbish was still falling at inter- 
vals from above, and one timber which had braced others earlier in the 
day, was noio crushed down out of its former position, showing that 
the caving and seUling of the tremendous mass was still going on. We 
were in that portion of the Ophir, known as the north mines. 
Ectnruing to the surface, we entered a tunnel leading into the Central, 
for the purpo.se of getting into the main Ophir. Pescending a long 
incline in this tunnel, we traversed a drift or so, and then went down 
a deep shaft from whence we proceeded into the fifth gallery of the 
Ojihir. From a 8ide>diift ive crawled through a small hole and got into 
the midst- of the cai'thquake agaiu — earth and broken timbers minglcMl 
together without regard to grace or symmetry. A large portion of the 
second, third, and fourth gallcnc.s had caved in and gone to deslruc- 
tiou — the two latter at seven o’clock on previous evening. 

At the turn-table, near the northern extremity of tlie fifth gallery, 
two big piles of rubbish had forced their way through from the fiftli 
gallery, and from the looks of the timbers, more was about to come. 
These beams arc solid — eighteen inche.s square ; first, a great beam is 
laid on tln^ floor, then upright ones, five feet high, stiind on it, support- 
ing another horuontal beam, and so on, square above square like the 
fiMinework of a window. The siipenncumbent weight was Sufficient to 
mash the ends of those great upright beams fairly into the sokd wood 
of the horizontal ones three incites, oompressing and bending thp 
upright beam till it curved like a bow. Before the Spanish caved in, 
some of their twelve-inch horizontal timbers were c.)mpress(*d in this 
way until they were only five inches Uiick 1 Imagine the Jlowcr it 
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iQiut take to squeeze a solfJ leg togeiber in that way. Ilere, also, was 
» range of timbers, for a distance of twenty feet, lilted six inches out 
»f the x)er|tendicnlar by the weight resting upon them from the caved 
galleries above. You could hear things cracking and giving way, and 
it was not pleasant to know that the world overhead was slowly a*d 
silotitly sinking down upon you. The men down in the mine do not 
mind it, however. 

Ketumiiig along the fifth gallery, we struck the safe part of the 
Ophir incline, and went down it to the slzth ; but we found ten 
inehes of water there, and had to come back. In repairing the damage 
done to the incline, the pump had to be stopped for two hours, and in 
the meantime the water gained about a foot. 1 Jo we\/&r, the pump was 
at work again, and the flood-water was decreasing. We climbed up 
to the fifth gallery again and sought a dee]) shaft, whereby we might 
descend to another part of the sixth, out of reach of the water, but 
suffered disappointment, as the men had gone to dinner, and there was 
no one to man the windlass. So, having seen the earthquake, we* 
climbed out at the Union incline and tunnel, and adjourned, all drip- 
ping with candle grease and perspiration, to lunch at the Ophir office. 

During the great flush year of 1863, Nevada [claims 
to have] produced jj!25,000,000 in bullion — almost, if 
not quite, a round million to each thousand inhabitants, 
which is very well, considering that she was without 
agriculture and manufactures.* Silver mining was her 
sole productive industry, 

* Since the above was in type, I learn from an official source thoi 
the above figure is too hlgb, and that the yield for 1863 did not exceed 
$20,000,000. However, the day for large figures is approaching ; the 
Sutro Tunnel is to plough through the (Jonistock lode from end to end, 
at a depth of two thousand feet, and then mining will bo easy and 
comparatively inexpensive ; and the momentous matters of drainage, 
and hoisting and hauling of ore will cease to be burdensome. This 
vast work will absorb many years, and millions of dollars in its com- 
pletion; but it >rlil early yield ftoney, for that desirable epoch will 
l;egin as soon as it strikes the first end of the vein. The tunnel will be 
E^>me eight miles long, and will develop astonishing liches. Oars will 
cany the ore through the tunnel and duni)) it in tho mills, and thus do 
away with tho present costly system of double handling and transporta- 
tion by mule teams. The water from the tunnel will furniaU tho 
motive power for tho mills. Mr. Sutro, the originator of this pro- 
digious enterprise, is one of the few men in the world who Is glfteil with 
the pluck^aud perseverance necessary to follow up and hound such an 
undertaking to its completion. He has converted several obstinate 
Uongresses to a deserved friendliness toward his important work, aii'l 
has gone up and down and to and fro in Europe until be has enlisted a 
great moneyed interest in it there. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

, Every now and then, in those days, the boys used <o 
tell me I ought to get one Jim Blaine to toll me tlie 
stirring story of liis grandfather’s old ram — ^but they 
always addod that I must not mention the matter unless 
Jim was drunk at tlio time— just comfortably and 
so(dably drunk. Tliey kept this up until my curiosity 
was on the rack to hear tlie story. I got to hauntin^^’ 
Blaine; but it was of no use, the boys alwa 3 ^s found 
fault with Ills condition ; he was often moderately but 
^ never satisfactorily druiik. I never watched a man’s 
condition witli sucli absorbing interest, such anxious 
solicitude ; I never so pined to see a man uncompro- 
misingly drnnk before. At last, one evening I hiin-ied 
to Jiis cabin, for I learned that this time his situation 
was such that even the most fastidious could find no 
fault with it — he was tranquilly'', serciiioly, symmetrically 
drunk — ^not a hiccup to mar his voice, not a cloud upon 
Ills brain tliick enough to obscure his memory. As 1 
entered, ho was sitting upon an empty powder-keg, witli 
a clay pipe in one hand and the other raised to coin- 
ninnd silence. His face was round, red, and very 
serious ; his throat was bare and his hair tumbled ; in 
general, appearance and costume he was a stalwart 
minor of the period. On the pine table stood a candle, 
and its dim light revealed ‘Mho boys’^ shtijig here and 
there on bunks, candle-boxes, powder-kegs, etc. They 
said : 

'' Sh — ! Don’t speak ; he’s going to commence.” 

THE STORY or THE OL3) R\M. 

1 found a seat at once, and Blaine said : 

“ I don’t reckon them times will ever come again. 
There never was a more buUior old ram than what he 
was. Grandfather fetched him from Illinois — got him 
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of a man by the namlj of Y^ates — Bill Yates — maybe you 
might have heard of him ; his father was a deacon — * 
Baptist — and he was a rustler, too ; a man ha3 to get 
up ruther early to get the start of old Thankful Yatei*; 
it was him that put the Greens up to jining teams with 
tny grandfather when he moved west. Setli Green was 
prob^ly the pick of the flock ; he married a Wilker- 
stm — Sarah Wilkerson — good cretur, she was —one of 
the likeliest lioifers that was over raised in-^ld Stoddard, 
everybody said that knoAved her. She could heft a ber’l 
of flour as easy as I can flirt a fl apjac k. And spin ? 
Don’t mention it ! Index>endont ? Humph I When 
Sile Hawkins come a-browsing around her, sho let him ’ 
knoAV that for all liis tin lie couldn’t trot in haimess 
idongsido of her. Y'ou see, Sile Haw^kins was — ^no, it 
wam’t Silo Hawkins after all — it was a galoot by the 
Ilf line of Filkins — I distemomhor liis first name ; but he 
a stump — come into pra r meeting di;unk, one night, 
Ijooraying for Nixon, becuz ho thought it Avas a pri- 
mary; and old deacon Ferguson up and scooted him 
tJirough the AAundow and ho lit on old Mias Jefferson’s 
liead, poor old filly. She wus a good soul — had a glass 
eye and used to lend it to old Miss Waguev, that hadn’t 
any, to rticeive (‘.ompany in ; it Avarii’t big enough, and 
when Miss Wagner Avarn’t noticing, it would get twisted 
firound in the socket, and look up, maybe, or out to one 
side, and every which way, while t’ other one was looking 
as straight alic#d as a spy»glass. GroAvn people didn’t 
mind it, but it most alw^ays mado the children cry, it was 
so sort of scary. She tried packing it in raAV cotton, but 
it Avouldn’t work, somehow — the cotton w^ould get loose 
and stick out and look so kind of awful that the clrildren 
couldn’t stand it no way. She was always drojiiiing it 
out, and* turning u];) her old dead-light on the company 
^3 making them oncomfortable, becuz nhe never 
could tell when it hopped out, being blind on that side, 
see. So, somebody would have to hunch her and 
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Bay, * Your game eye has fetched* loose, hliss Wagner 
dear ; ’ and then all of them would have to sit and wait 
till she jammed it in again — ^wrong side before, as a 
general thing, and green as a bird’s egg, being a bashful 
cretur and easy sot back before company. But being 
wrong side before wam’tmuch difference, anyway, becuz 
her own eye was sky-blue and the glass one was yaller on 
the front side, so whichever way she turned it it didn’t 
match nohow. Old Miss Wagner was considerable on 
the borrow, she was. When she had a quilting,- or 
Dorcas S’iety at her house she gen’ ally borrowed Miss 
Higgins’s wooden leg to stump around on ; it was con- 
‘siderahle shorter than her other pin, but much 
minded that. She said she couldn’t abide crutches when 
she had company, becuz they were so slow ; said when 
she had company and things had to be done, she wanted 
to get up and hump herself. She was os bald as a jug, 
and so she used to borrow Miss Jacops’s wig — Mias Jacops 
was the coj0B.n-peddler’s wife — a ratty old buzzard,, he 
was, that used to go roosting around where people was 
sick, waiting for ’em ; and there that old rip would sit 
all day, in the shade, on a coffin that he judged would 
fit the can’idate ; and if it was a slow customer and kind 
of uncertain, he’d fetch his rations and a blanket along 
and sleep in the coffin nights. He was anchored out 
that way, in frosty weather, for about tlireo weeks, onoo, 
before old llobbins’s place, waiting for him ; and after 
that, for* as mudi as two yeafs, Jacops wai3 not on speak- 
ing terms with the old man, on account of his disap- 
p’inting him. He got one of his feet froze, and lust 
money, too, becuz old ilobbins took a favourable turn 
and gut well. The next time Ilobbins got sick, Jacops 
tried to make up with him, and varnished up the same 
old ooffitt /ind fetched it along ; but old Ilobbins was too 
many for him ; ho had him in, and ’peared to be power- 
ful weak; lie bought the coffin for ten dollars, aiicl 
Jacops was to pay it back and twenty-five more besides, 
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if Robbins didn^t likb the coffin after he'd tried it. And 
then Robbins died, and at the funeral he bursted off (he 
lid and riz up in his shroud and told the parson to let 
up on the performances, becuz he could not stand sucL a 
coffin as that. Y on see he had been in a trance once before, 
when he was young, and he took the chances on another, 
cariating that if he made the trip it was money in his 
pbcket, and if he missed fire he couldn't lose a cent. 
And by George he sued Jacops for the 'irhino and got 
jedgment ; and he set up the coffin in his back parlour, 
and said he 'lowed to take his time now. It was always 
an aggravation to Jacops, the way that miserable old 
thing acted. He moved back to Indiany pretty soon— 
went to Wellsville — Wellsville was Hie place the Hog- 
adoms was from. Mighty ffiie family. Old Maryland 
stock. Old Squire Ilogadom could carry around more 
mixed licker, and cuss better than most any man I ever soo. 
Ilis second wife was the widder Billings — she that was 
B^cky Martin ; her dam was deacon Dunlap's first wife. 
Her oldest child, Maria, married a missionary, and died 
in grace— et up by the savages. They et him, too, 
X>oor feUer — ^biled him. It wam't the custom, so tliey 
say, but they explained to friends of his'n that went 
down there to bring away his things, that they'd tried 
missionaries every other way and never could get any 
good out of 'em — and so it annoyed all his relations to 
find out that that man's life was fooled away just out of 
a dem'd experiment, so to speak. But mind you, there 
ain't anything ever reely lostj everything that people can't 
understand and don't see the reason of docs good if you 
only hold on and give it a fair shake ; Prov'denee don’t 
fire no blank ca'tridges, boys. That there missionary's 
substance, unbeknowns to himself, actu'ly o(!^p&rted 
every last one of them heathens that took a at 

the borbacue. Nothing ever fetched them but that. 
Don't tell me it was an accident that he was biled. 
There ain't no. such a thing as an accident. When my 
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Undo Loin was loaning uj) agin a scaffolding once, sick, 
or drunk, or sutliin, an Irishman with a hod of 
bricks fell on him out of the third story and broke tlie 
ol4 man’s back in two places. People said it was an 
accident. Much accident there was about that. Ilo 
didn’t know what he was there for, but ho was there for 
a good object. If he hadn’t been there the Irishman 
would have been killed. Nobody can ever malce mo 
believe aiiythi«g different from that. Uiicle Lem’s dog 
ivas tliere. AMiy didn’t the Irishman fall on the dog ? 
l?c(?uz the dog would a seen him a-coming and stood 
from under. That’s the reason the dog warn’t app’inted. 

dog can’t bo depended on to carry out Or special provi- 
dence. Mark iny words it was a put-uj) thing. Acci- 
dents don’t happen, boys^f^r Uncle liCm’s dog — I wish 
you could a scon that dog. lie was a rog’Iar shepherd — 
or rutlier he was part hull and part shepherd — splendid 
animal; holoiiged to parson llagiu‘ before Uncle Lem got 
him. Parson Ilagar belonged to tlie Westem Kdkerve 
llagars ; prime family ; his mother was a Watson ; one 
of his sisters married a Wheeler ; they settled in Morgan 
< ounty, and he got njpi) 0 (l by tlie machinmy in a carpet 
factory, and went through in less than a quarter of a 
minute ; his widder bought iho piece of carpet that had 
his remains wove in, and people come u hundred mile to 
’tend the funeral. There was fourteen yards in the piece. 
She wouldn’t lot them roll liim up, hut planted him just 
so — ^full lengtli. The church was middling small where 
they preached the funeral, and they had to lot one cud 

the coflin stick out of the window. They didn’t bury 
him — ^they planted one end, and lot him stand up, siime 
AS a monument. And they nailed a sign on it and put-— 
put on— put on it — sacred to — ^the m-e-m-o-r-y— of 
fourteen y-a-r-d-s — of three-ply — car pet— contain- 
ing -all iiiat was — m-o-r-t-a-l — of — of — W-i-Ll-i-a-m 
W-h-e ” 

} im Pilaine had been growing graduojly drowsy and 
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dbrowsier — ^bis liead nodded, once, twice, three times — 
dropped peacefully upon his breast, and be fell tran- 
quilly asleep. The tears were running down the boys* 
cheeks — they were suffocating with suppressed lauglfter 
^d had been from the start, * though I had never 
noticed it. I perceived that I was sold.’’ I learned 
then that Jim Blaine's peouliarily was that whenever he 
reached a certain stage of intoxication, no human power 
could keep him from setting out, with impressive 
unction, to tell about a wonderful adventure which ho 
had once had wdth his grandfather’s old ram — and the 
mention of the ram in the first sentence was as far as an^ 
man had over heard him get, concerning it. He always 
maundered off, interminably, from one thing to another, 
till his whisky got the best of him and he fell asleep. 
What the thing was that hax>pened to him and his 
grandfiithor’s old ram is a dark mystery to this day, for 
nobody has ever yet found out. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Oi course there was a largo Chinese population in 
A'irgiuia — ^it is the cose with every to^m and oily on 
the I’acific coast. They are a harmless race when white 
men either lo( tliem alon# or treat them no worse than 
ilogs ; in fact they are almost entirely harmless anyhow, 
ffji* they seldom tliiuk of resenting the vilest insults or 
the cruollt‘st injuries. They are quiet, peaceable, tract- 
able, free from druukeimoss, and they are industrious as 
the day is long. A disorderly Chinaman is rare, and a 
laay one. does not exist. So long as a Chinaman has 
strength to use his hands he needs no support from any- 
body; while men often comxdairi of want of work, but a 
Chinaman offers no such conqdaiut ; he always manages 

V 
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to find something to do. He is a greslt coOTenienee to 
everybody— even to the worst class of white men, for ho 
bears the most of their sins, snfiering fii^ for their 
pdtty thefts, imprisonment for their robberies, and death 
for their murders. Any white man can swear a China- 
man’s life away in the courts, but no Chinaman can 
testify against a white man. Ours is the '' land of the 
free ” — ^nobofy denies that — nobody challenges it. 
[Maybe it is because we won’t let other people testify.] 
As I write, news comes that in broad daylight in San 
Francisco, some boys have stoned an inoffensive Chijia- 
^an to death, and that although a large crowd witnessed 
the shameful deed, no one interfered. 

There are seventy thousand (and possibly one lum- 
dred thousand) Chinamen on the Pacific coast. There 
were about a thousand in Virginia. They were i^onned 
into a ** Chinese quarter” — a thing which they do not 
particularly object to, as they are fond of herding to- 
gether. Their buildings were of wood; usually only 
one story high, and set thickly together along streets 
scarcely wide enough for a waggon to pass’ through. 
Their quarter was a little removed from the rest of the 
town. The chief employment of Chinamen in towns is 
to clothing. They always send a bill pinned to 
the slothes. It is mere ceremony, for it does not en- 
lighten the customer much. Their price for washing 
was $2.60 per dozen — rather cheaper than white peopk 
could afford to wash for at that time. A very common 
sign on the Chinese houses was : See Yup, Washer 
and Ironer; ” “ Hong Wo, Washer; ” " Sam Sing & 
Ah Hop, Washing.” The house servants, cooks, ^etc., 
in California and Nevada, were chiefly Chinamen. There 
were few whit© servants and no Chinawomen So em- 
ployed, Chinamen make good house servimtk, being 
quick, obedient, patient, quick to learn, and tirSlessly 
industrious. They do not need to be taught a thing 
twice, as a general thing. They are imitative. If a 
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Cliinamaa were to see Ids master break up a centre 
table, iXL a passion, and kindle a fire with, it, that Cliina- 
man would be likely to resort to the furniture for fuel 
for ever afterward. ^ 

All Chinamen can read, write,* and cipher with easy 
faciliiy— pity but all our petted voters could. In Cali- 
fornia they rent little patches of ground and do a deal of 
gardening. They will raise surprising crops of vegetables 
on a sand pile. They waste nothing. What is rubbish 
to a Cliristian, a Chinaman carefully preserves and 
makes useful in one way or another. He gathers up all 
the old oyster and sardine cans that white people throw 
away, and procures marketable tin and solder from them 
by melting. He gathers uj) old bones and turns them 
into manure. In California he gets a living out of old 
. mining claims that white men have abandoned as ex- 
hausted and worthless — and then the officers come down 
on him once a montlx with an exorbitant swindle to 
which the legislature has given the broad, general name 
of ** foreign ** mining tax, but it is usually inflicted on 
no fox*eigners but Chinamen. This swindle has in some 
cases been i*epeated once or twice on the same victim in 
the course of the same month — ^but the public treasury 
was not additionally enriched by it, i)robably. 

Chinamen hold their dead in great revereno^^they 
worship their departed ancestors, in fact. Hence, in 
CJxina, a mau^s front yard, back yard, or any other part 
of his premjjpes, is madg Ixis family burying ground, in 
order that lie may visit the graves at any and aU times. 

, Therefore that huge empire is one mighty cemetery ; it 
is ridged and wringled from its centre to its circumfer- 
ence with graves— and inasmuch as every foot of ground 
must be mado to do its utmost, in China, lest the swarm- 
ing population suffer for food, the very graves are culti- 
rat64 and yield a harvest, custom holding this to he 
• no di^onour to the dead. Since the departed are hdd 
in sudh worshipful reverence, a Chinaman cannot bear 
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tHat any indignity be offered the places where they sleep. 
Mr. Burlingame said that herein lay China^s bittw oppo^ 
sition to railroads ; a road could not be built anywhm 
in.^ie empire without disturbing the graves of their 
ancestors or Mends. 

A Chinaman hardly believes he could enjoy the here- 
after except his body lay in his beloved China ; also, he 
desires to receive, himself, after death, that worship with 
which he has honoured his dead that preceded him. 
Therefore, if he visits a foreign country, he makes 
arrangements to have his bones returned to China in 
case he dies ; if he hires to go to a foreign country on 
adabour contract, there ia alwa3^s a stipulation that his 
body shall bo taken back to China if ho dies ; if the 
government sells a gang of Coolies to a foreigner for the 
usual five-year term, it is specified in the contract that 
their bodies shall be restored to China in case of death. 
'On the Pacific coast the Chinamen all belong to one or 
anotlier of several great companies or organizations, and 
these companies keep track of their members, register 
their names, and shij^ their bodies home when they die. 
The See Yup Company is held to be the largest of these. 
The Ning Yeong Company is next, and numbers eighteen 
thousand members on the coast. Its head-quarters are 
at San Francisco, where it has a costly temple, several 
groat officers (one of whom keeps regal state in seclusion 
joid cannot be approached by common humaiiity)^ and a 
numerous priesthood. In it shown ^ a register of 

its members, wdth the dead and the date of their ship- 
ment to China duly marked. Every ship that sails from 
San Francisco canucs away a heavy freight of Chinese 
coipsos-r-or did, at least, until the legislature, with an 
ingenious refinement of Christian cruelty, forbade tlie 
shipments, as a neat underhanded way, of deterring 
Chinese immigration. The bill was offered, whether it 
passed or not. It is my impression that it passed. 
There was another bijl — ^it became a law--oompelling 
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ev^ry mooming Chinainau to be vaccinated on the wharf 
and pay a duly appointed quack (no decent doctor would 
do:Qle himself with such legalized robbeiy) ten dollars 
for it. As few importers of Chinese would want to go 
to an expense like that, the law-makers thought this 
would be another heavy blow to Chinese immigration. 

What the Chinese quarter of Virginia was like — or, 
indeed, what flic Chinese quarter of aay Pacific coast 
town was and is like — may be gathered from this item 
whicli I printed in the Enterprise while reporting for 
that paper : 


CniKAToww. — Accompanied by a fellow reporter, we made a tfip 
through our Chinese quarter the other night. The Chinese haye built 
thei^r portion of the city to suit thcmselvos ; and as they keep neither 
ctu'fiages nor waggons, Uieir sirecls are not wide enough, as a general 
thing, to admit of the passage of rcliicles. At ten o'clock at night the 
Chinaman may be seen in all his gloi-y. In erery little cooped^np, 
dingy cavern of a hut, faint with the odour of burning Josluji^b ts and 
with nothing to see the gloom by save the sickly, guttering tallow 
candle, were two or three yellow, long-tailed vagabonds, coiled up on a 
sort of short tiucklc-bed, smoking opium, motionless and with their 
Inslrcless eyes turned inward from excess of satisfaction — or rather the 
recent sin(>ker looks thus, immediately after having passed the pipe to 
his neighbour — for opium-smoking is a comfortless opciation, and re- 
quires constant attention. A lamp mis on the bed, the length of the 
long pipe-stem from the smoker's mouth ; ho puts a pellet of opium on 
the end of a wire, sets it on fire, and plasters it into the |)ipe much as 
a Christian would hll a hole with putty ; then he npidics the bowl to 
the lamp and proceeds to smoke — and tlie stewing and frying of the 
drug and the gurgling of the juices in the stem would well-nigh turn 
the stomach of afstatuc. John^likes it, though; it soothes him, he 
takes about two dozen wliiffs, and then rolls over to dream, IleaveB 
only knows what, for we could not imagine by looking at the soggy- 
cre.aturo. Possibly in his visions he travels far away from the groka 
w'oild and his regular w^ashiug, and feasts on succulent rats and birds' - 
nests in Paradis^ * 

Mr. Ah Sing keeps a general grocery and provision store at No. 18, 
Wang Street. He lavislicd his hospitality upon our party in the friend- 
liest way. * He had various kinds of coloured and colourless wines and 
brandies, with unpronounceable names, imported from China in little 
prockery jugs, aud which he offered to us in dainty little miniature 
wash-basins of porcelain. He offered us a mess of birds'-nests ; also, 
small, neat sausages, of which we could have swallowed several yards if 
wc had choseu to try, .but we su8|)ectcd that each link contained the 
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corpBO of A xnonse, and therofore refrained. Mr. Bl&g liad hk Ink 
a thottaaud artielea of luerehandiee, ourioue to IndioH, iiajKinailile to 
imagine the uses of, and beyond onr ability to describe. 

IfiS ducks, hovtrevcr, and his eggs we could understand ; the femer 
were spill o|>en and dationed out like codfish, and came from China in 
that shape, and the latter were plastered oTer with some kind of paste 
which kept them fresh and palatable through the long voyage. 

Wc found Mr. Hong Wo, No. B7, Chow-chow Street, making up a , 
lottery scheme— in iaot we ibnnd a dozen others oennpied in the same 
way in vai ious of the quarter, fur about every third Chinaman 
runs a lottery, and the balance of the tube **buck ” at it. ** Tom.’' 
who speaks faultless English, and used to bo chief and only cook to the 
Ttnuturial when the establishment kept bachelor's hall 

two years ago, said that ^^Sometimo Chinaman buy ticket one dollar 
kctdi nm two tree hundred, sometime no ketch him anyting; 
lottery like one man figlit um seventy — maybe he whip, maybe he get 
wliip heself, wiliy good.** However, the percentage being siaty-nine 
qgaiust him, the chances arc, os a general thing, that *‘be get whip 
heself." We could not sec that these lotteries differed in any respect, 
fk'om our own, save that the figures being Chinese, no ignorant white 
man might ever hope to succeed in telling *'t* other from whi<di the 
manner of drawing is similar to ours. 

Mr. Sec ITu]* keeps a fancy store in Live Fox Street. He add ns 
fans of white feathois, gorgeously ornamented ; perfumery that smelled 
like Ltmburger chees*', Chinese pens, and watch -charms made of a stone 
nnscratohuHe with steel instrumonUi, yet polished and tinted like the 
inner ooai of a bca shell.^ As tokens of his esteem. See Yup presented 
Ibe party with gaudy plumes made of gold tinsel atid trimmed with 
peacocks’ feathers. 

We ate ohow-cUow with chop'Sticks on the celestial restaurants; our 
oomiadc chided the moon-eyed damsde in front of the houses for their 
want of feminine reserve ; we received protecting Josh-lights from our 
hosts and **dick&ied’’ for a pagan god or two. Finally, we were lid- 
picBsed with the genius of a Chinose book-keeper; he figured up his 
accounts on a machine like a gridiron with buttons strpng on its bam ; 
the different rows repies«mted units, tens, huudreds, and thousands. 
Ho fingered them with incredible rapidity — in faoli^ be pushed them 
hrom place to place as fast as a musical professor’s fingers travel over 
keys of a piauo. 

They are a kindly dis2)osed, well-meaning race, and 
fii’O respected and well treated by the upper classes, all 
oTcr the FacifLc coasl. No Californian gmi;UenuiJ% or lad^ 
ever abuses or ox>preAsos a Chinaman, under any cir- 

* A peculiar species of the jade-stone —to a Chinaman peenliany 

precious. 
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an explanation that seema to be much 
in the East. Only the scum of the popxdation 
da and their children; they and, naturally 

and eonmitBnily, the policemen and politicifiiis, like\7]pe, 
for tlmae are ^ dust^licking pimps and Blaves of the 
scum, there as well as elsewhere'^America, 


CHAPTER X. 

I BBOjLN to get tired of staying in one place so long. 
There was no longer saUefying variety in going down 
tp Carson to report the proceedings of jhe legislature 
Mence a year, and horse-races and pumpkin-shows once 
in three months (they had got to raising pumjpkinji 
^d potatoes in Washoe Valley, and of course edaa of 
the hrst achievements of the legislatispre was to iniMsite^ 
a ten-thousand-doUar Agricultural Fair to show 
dollars^ worth of those pumpkins in — ^however, the 
territoriid liegislaturo was usually spoken of as ^ 
asylum ”). I wanted to see San Francisco. I w^itted 
to ^ somewhere. 1 wanted — 1 did not know what 1 
wanted. I had the ''spring fever” and wanted a 
change^ principally, no doubt. Besides, a convention 
had framed a State Constitution ; nine men out of every 
ten wanted ofOice ; believed that these gentlemen 
would ‘'treat” the moneyless and the irresponsible 
among the population into adopting the constitution sSf^ 
thus well-nigh killing the country (it could not weUciu^ 
such a load as a State goveinment, since it had nath|ng 
to tt|x Jhat fiould stand a t^, for undevelop^ m^s 
eouldf^ot, th^ were not fifty devdoped ones m the 
land;, there was but little realty to tax, it did seem 
if . nobody was ever going to think the , simple 
eslrjf^aan of inflicting a money penalty on murda:). 1 
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belioved that a State goYemment woulji destroy the 
flush times/* and I wanted to get away. I bdisYed 
that the mining stocks I had on hand would soon 1>e 
wo* 7 th $100,000, and thought if they reached that be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted, I would sell out and 
make myself secure from the crash the change of gOYem- 
ment was going to bring. 1 considered $100,000 suifl- 
cient to go home with decently, though it was but a 
small amount ^compared to what 1 had been expecting 
to return with. I felt rather downhearted about it, but 
1 tried to comfort myself with the reflection that with 
such a sum I could not fall into want. About this lime 
a' schoolmate of mine, whom I had not seen since boy- 
hood, came tramping in on foot from Reese lliYer, a 
very allegory of Poverty. The son of wealthy parents, 
here he was, in a strange land, hungry, bootless, mantled 
in* an anciei^t horse-blanket, roofed with a brimless hat, 
and eo generally and so extravagantly dilapidated that 
he could have taken the shine out of the Prodigal 
Son himself,’* as he pleasantly remarked. He wanted 
to borrow forty-six dollars — ^twenty-six to take . him to 
San Francisco, and twenty for sometliing else ; to buy 
some soap with, maybe, for he needed it. 1 found I 
had but little more than the amount wanted, in my 
pocket ; so I stepped in and borrowed forty- mx dollars 
of a banker (on twenty days* time, without the formality 
of a note), and gave it him, rather than walk half a 
block to the oflice, where I had^some specie* laid up. If 
anybody had told me that it would take me two years to 
pay back that forty-six dollars to the banker (for I did 
not expect it of the Prodigal, and was not disappointed)| 
I would have felt injured. And so would the banker. 

I wanted a change. I wanted variety of some kind. 
It came. Mr. Goodman went away for a week and left 
me the post of chief editor. It destroyed me. The first 
day, 1 wrote my “ leader ** in the forenoon. The second 
day, I had no subject and put it oif till the afternoon. 
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Hie third day I*pfut it oH till evening, and tlien 
ropied an elaborate editorial out of the '^American 
Cyclopedia,’' that steadfast friend of the editor, all over 
this land. The fourth day I ** fooled around " till isiid- 
night, and then fell back on the Cyclopedia again. The 
fifth day 1 cudgelled my brain fill midnight, and then 
kei)t the i)ress waiting while I penned some bitter per- 
sonalities on six different people. Tlio sixth day I 
laboured in anguish till far into the night and brought 
forth — nothing. The paper went to press without an 
editorial. The seventh day I resigned. On the eighth, 
Mr. Goodman returned and found six duels on his 
hands — my personalities had borne fruit. * 

Nobody, except he has tried it, knows what it is to 
be an editor. It is easy to scribble local rubbish, ^«ith 
the facta all before you; it is easy to dip selections 
from other papers ; it is easy to string out a correspo):^ a 
ence from any locality ; but it is unspeakable 
to write editorials. Subjects are the ferouble — theidteaa:y 
lack of them, I mean. Every day, it is drag, drag, drag 
— ^think, and worry, and suffer — all the world is a dull 
blank, and yet the editorial columns must be filled. 
Only give tlie editor a subject, and his work is done — it 
is no trouble to write it up ; but fancy how you would 
feel if you had to pump your brains dry every day in 
the week, fifty-two weeks in the year. It ms^es one 
low spirited simply to tliink of it. The matter that 
each editor %f a daily paper in America wntes in the 
course of a year woiild fill from four to eight bulky 
volumes like this book ! Fancy what a libraiy an 
editor's work would make, after twenty or thirty years* 
service. Yet people often marvel that Dickem, Scott, 
Hnlwer, Dumas, etc., have been able to produce so many 
books, • , If fihese authors had wrought os voluminously 
as new^aper editors do, the result would be something 
to marvel at, indeed. How editors can continue this 
hemendous labour, this exhausting consumption of 
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brain fibre (for their work i« creatif e, and not a more 
mechanioal Jaying^up of facts, pee reporting), iiit^ 
4ayend year after year, is incomprehensible. Pfeadi^ 
iaH two months* holiday in midsummer, for they 
that to produce two sermons a week is wearing, in the 
long run. In truth it must be so, and is so ; and there- 
fore, how an editor can take firom ten to twenty texts 
and build upon them from ten to twenty painstaking 
editorials a week and keep it up all the year round, is 
farther beyond comprehension than over. Ever since 1 
suirived my week as editor, I have fo\md at least one 
pleasure in any newspaper that comes to my hand ; it 
in admiring the long columns of editorial, and wonder- 
ing to myself how in the mischief he did it ! 

Mr. Goodman’s return relieved me of employment, 
unless 1 chose to become a reporter again. I could not 
do that; I could not serve in the ranks after being General 
et the army. So 1 thought I would depart and go 
abroad into the world somewhere. Just at this junc- 
ture, Dan, my associate in the reportorial department, 
told me, casually, that two ditizens had been trying to 
2 )ersuade him to go with them to New York, and aid in 
selling a ridi silver mine which they had discovered 
and secured in a new mining district in Our neighbour- 
hood. He said they offered to pay his expenses, and 
give him one-third of the proceeds of the sale. He had 
refused to go. It was the very opportunity I wanted. 
1 abused him for keeping so quiet abovA it, and not 
mentioning it sooner. He said it had not occurred to 
him .that 1 would like to go, and so he had recom- 
mended them to apply to Marshall, the reporter of the 
other paper. I asked Dan if it was a good, honest 
mine, and no swindle. He said the men had e^own 
him nine tons of the rock, which they had got* hut to 
take to New York, and he could cheerfully say he 
had seen but little rock in Nevada that was ri^Cff ; *and 
moreover, he said that they had secured a tract of 
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timber, and a miU-site, near tbe mine. My 
first idea vas to kill Dim. But I changed my mind, 
notwithstanding I was so angry, for I thonghi maybe 
the chance was not yet lost. Dan said it was bymo 
means lost; that the men were absent at the mine 
again, and would not be in Virginia to leave for the 
East for some ten days ; that they had requested him to 
do tlie talking to Marshall, and he had promised that he 
would either secure Marshall or somebody else for them 
by the time they got back ; be would now say nothing 
to anybody till they returned, and then fulfil his prO'* 
inise by fhmishing me to them. 

It was splendid. I went to bed all on fire wifli 
excitement; for nobody had yet gone East to sell a 
Nevada silver mine, and the field was white for the*^ 
sickle. I felt that such a mine as the one described by 
Dan would bring a princely sum in New York, and sell 
without delay or difficulty. 1 could not sleep, my fancy 
so rioted through its castles in fh6 air. It was the 
blind lead ’’ come again. 

Next day I got away, on the coach, with the usual 
eclat attending departures of old citizens, — for if you 
have only half a dozen friends out there, they will make 
noise for a hundred rather tlian let you seem to go away 
neglected and imregretted — and Dan promised to keep 
strict watch for the men that had the mine to seU. 

The trip yas signalized but by one little incident, and 
that occurred just as We were about to start. A veiy 
seedy*looking vagabond passenger got out of the stage 
a moment to wait till the usual baUast of silver bricks 
was thrown in. He was standing on the pavement, 
whe?! on awkward express employe, carrying^ a ln*ick 
weigl^g a hundred pounds, stumbled and let it fall on 
Jho hummer’s foot. He instantly dropped on the 
gfMimd, and began to howl in the most heart-breaking 
way. A sympathia^g crowd gathered around, and 
were going to pull his boot oft ; but he screamed louder 
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than ever, and tlicy desisted ; then he fell to gasp* 
ing, and between tbo gasps ejaculated '‘Brandy! for 
Heaven’s sake bra;xd y ! They poured half a pint 

dom him, and it wonderfully restored and comforted 
him. Then he begged the people to assist him to the 
stage, which was done. The express people urged him 
to have a doctor at their expense, but he declined, and 
said that if ho only had a HtUo brandy to take along 
with him, to sbotho his paroxysms of pain when they 
come on, he would be gratcM and content, lie was 
quickly supplied with two bottles, and wo drove off. 
He was so smiling and hapx)y after that, that I could 
nbt refrain from asking him how he could i>ossibly be 
so comfortable witli a crushed foot. 

" Well,” said he, " I hadn’t had a drink for twelve 
hours, and hadn’t a cent to my name. I was most 
j)erishing — and so, when that duffer dropped that hun< 
dred-pounder on my foot, I see my chanco. Got a cork 
leg, you know ! and he pulled up his pantaloons and 
j)roved it. 

He was as drunk as a lord all day long, and full of 
chucklings over his timely ingenuity. 

One drunken man necessarily reminds one of another. 
I once heard a gentleman tell about on incident which 
he witnessed in a Californian bar-room. Ho entitled it 
“Ye Modest Man Taketh a Drink.” It was nothing 
but a bit of acting, but it seemed to me a i)erfect ren- 
dering, and worthy of Toodles*^ himself. ' fho modest 
man, tolerably far gone with beer and other matters, 
enters a saloon (twenty-five cents is the price for any- 
thing and everything, and si>ccie the only money used) 
and lays’ down a half dollar; calls for whisky and 
drinks it ; the bar-keeper makes change and lays the 
quoiier in a wot place on the counter ; the modest man 
fumbles at it with nerveless hngers, but it slips and the 
water holds it ;* he contemplates and tries again ; 
same result ; observes that people are interested in what 
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he is at, blushes; fiimbles at the quarter again — ^blushes 
— puts his forefinger carefully, slowly down, to make 
sure of his aim — ^pushes the coin toward the bar-keeper, 
and says with a sigh : 

“ (4c !) Gimme a cigar ! ** 

Naturally another gentleman present told about 
another drunken man. He said he reeled toward home 
late at night ; made a mistake an*d entered the wrong 
gate ; thought he saw a dog on the stoop ; and it was 
— an iron one. He stopped and considered ; wondered if 
it was a dangerous dog ; ventured to say “ Bo (hie) 
begone ! ” No effect. Then he approached warily, 
and adopted conciliation ; pursed up his lips and tried 
to wliistlo, but failed ; still approached, sajdng, ** Poor 
dog .’—doggy, doggy, doggy !— poor doggy-dog! '' Got 
up on the stoop, still petting with fond names; till 
master of the advantages; then exclaimed, ‘‘Leave, you 
thief!” — planted a vindictive kick in his ribs, and went 
head-over-heels overboard, of course. A pause ; a sigh 
or two of pain, and then a remark in a reflective voice : 

“Awful solid dog. What could ho bon eating? 
(4c !) Rocks, p’raps. Such animals is dangerous. 
’At’s what I say — ^tliey're dangerous. If a man — (4c !) 
— if a man wants to feed a dog on rocks, let him feed 
liim on rocks ; 4it's all right ; but let him keep him at 
home — ^not have him layin’ round promiscuous, where 
(4c!) whore peoxdo’s liable to stumble over him when 
they* ain’t noticin’ ! ” 

It was not Without re^et that I took a last look at 
the tiny flag (it was thirty-five feet long and ton foot 
wido) fluttering like a lady’s handkerchief from the top- 
most x>eak of Mount Davidson, two tliousand feet above 
Virginia’s roofs, and felt that doubtless I was bidding a 
permanent farewell to a cify which had afforded mo the 
most vigorous enjoyment of life I had ever exx)erienced. 

fhia reminds me of an incident which tlio dullest 
memory Virginia oouId> boast at the time it happened 
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must Tiyidlj recall, at times, till its possessor dies. 
Late one summer afternoon yre had a' rain shower. 
That was astonishing enough, in itself, to set the whole 
town buzzing, for it only rains (dtmng a week or two 
weeks) in the winter in Nevada, and even then not 
enough at a time to make it worth while for any mer- 
chant to keep umbrellas for sale. But the rain was not 
tlie chief wonder. It only lasted five or ten minutes ; 
while the people were still talking about it all the 
heavens gathered to fibemselves a dense blackness as of 
midnight. All the Vast eastern front of Mount Davidson, 
overlooMng the city, put on such a funereal gloom that 
«only the nearness and solidity of the mountain made its 
outlines even faintly distinguishable &om the dead 
blackness of the heavens they rested against. This un- 
accustomed sight turned all eyes toward the mountain ; 
and as they looked, a little tongue of rich golden flame 
was seen waving and quivering in the heart of the mid- 
night, away up on the extreme summit! In a few 
minutes the streets were packed with people, gazing 
with hardly an uttered word, at the one brilliant mote 
in the brooding w'orld of darkness. It flicked like a 
candle-flame, and looked no larger; but with such a 
background it was wonderfully bright, small as it was. 
It was the flag — ^though no one suspected it at first, it 
seemed so like a siipematural visitor of some kind — a 
mysterious messenger of good tidings, some were fain to 
believe. It was the nation's emblem transfigured by 
the departing rays of a sun that was entirely palled 
from view ; and on no other object did the glory fall, in 
all the broad panorama of mountain ranges and deserts. 
Not even upon the stafl* of the flag — ^for that, a needle 
in the distance at any time, was now untouched by the 
light and undistinguiahable in the gloom. For a whole 
hour the weird visitor winked and burned in its lofty 
4 !}olitudo, and still the thousands of uplifted eyes watched 
it with fascinated interest. How the people were 
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wrought up ! IIlo superstition grew apace that this was 
a my^ie courier come with great news from the war— 
tiie poetry of tho idea excusing and commending it — 
and on it spread, from heart to heart, from lip to lip, ffid 
from street to street, till there was a general impulse to 
have out the military and welcome the bright waif with 
a salvo of artillery ! 

And all that time one sorely tried mai^ the telegraph 
operator sworn to official secrecy, had to lock his lips 
and chain his tongue with a silence that was like to rend 
them ; for he, and he only, of all the speculating mul- 
titude, knew tho great things this sinking sun had seqp 
that day in tho east — ^Vicksburg fallen, and the Union 
arms victorious at Gettysburg ! 

But for tho journalistic monopoly that forbade the 
slightest revealment of Eastern news tiU a day after its 
publication in the California papers, the glorified flag 
on Mount Davidson would have been saluted and re- 
saluted, that memorable evening, as long as there was 
a charge of powder to thunder with ; tho city would 
have been illuminated, and every man that had any 
respect for himself would have got drunk, — as was the 
custom of the country on all occasions of public moment. 
Even at this distant day I cannot think of this needlessly 
marred supreme opportunity without regret. What a 
time wo might have had ! 


CHAPTER XL 

rumbled over tho plains and valleys, climbed tlie 
Sierr^tothe clouds, and looked down upon summer- 
idad Galifomia. And I will remark here, in passing, 
all soeneiy in California requires i^tance to give it 
iti highest charm. The mountains ore imposing io 
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their sublimity and their majesty ol form and altitude, 
from any point of view — ^but one must have distance to 
soften their ruggedness and enrich their tintingB; a 
(Mifomian forest is best at a little distance, for there is 
a sad poverty of variety in species, the trees beings 
chiefly of one monotonous family — ^redwood, pine, spruce, 
fir — and so, at a near view there is a wearisome sameness 
of attitude in their rigid arms, stretched downward and 
outward in ohe continued and reiterated appeal to aU 
men to ** Sh ! — don't say a word ! — ^you might disturb 
somebody ! " Close at hand, too, there is reliefless and 
relentless smell of pitch and turpentine; there is a 
ceaseless melancholy in their sighing and complaining 
foliage; one walks over a soundless carpet of boaton 
yellow bark and dead spines of the foliage till he feels 
like a wandering spirit bereft of a footfall ; ho tires of 
the endless tufts of needles, and yearns for substantial, 
shapely leaves ; he looks for moss and grass to loll upon, 
and finds none, for where there is no hark there is naked 
clay and dirt, enemies to pensive musing and clean 
apparel. Often a grassy plain in California Is what it 
should be, but often, too, it is best contemxflated at a 
distance, because, although its grass blades are tall, they 
stand up vindictively straight and self-sufOLcient, ai^d are 
unsociably wide apart, with uncomely spots of barren 
sand between. 

One of the queerest things I know of, is to hoar 
tourists from ** the States " gt into ccstiu^ies over the 
loveliness of ever-blooming Cijlifornia.^' And they 
always dp go into that sort of ecstacies. But perhaps 
they would modify them if they knew how old Cali- 
fornians( with tho memory full upon them of the dust- 
covered and questionable summer groeus of Californian 
verdure,'' stand astonished, and filled with worshipping 
admiration, in the presence of the lavish richness, the 
brilliant green, the infinite freshness, the spendthrift * 
variety of form and species and foliage that .make cm 
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Eastern landscape a Tision of Paradise itself. The idea 
of a man falling into raptures over grave and sombre 
Califorma, when that man has seen New Engla nd's, 
meadow-expanses and her maples, oaks, and cathedraT” 
windowed elms decked in summer attire, or the opaline 
splendours of autumn descending upon her fofesEa^ 
comes very near being funny — ^would be, in fact, but 
tliat it is 60 pathetic. No land within unvarying 
climate can be very beautiful. The tropics are not, for 
all tlio sentiment that is wasted on them. They seem 
beautifid at first, but sameness impairs the charm by 
and by. Change is the handmaiden Nature requires j 
to do her miracles with. Tlie land that has four 
well-defined seasons cannot l&vk. beauty, or pall with 
monotony. Each season brings a World of enjoyment 
and interest in the watching of its unfolding, its gra- 
dual, harmonious development, its culminating graces 
— ^and just as one begins to tire of^it, it passes away 
and a radical change comes, with new witcheries and 
new glories in its train. And I think tliat, to one in 
sympathy with nature, each season, in its turn, seems 
the loveliest. 

San Francisco, a truly fascinating city to live in, is 
stately and handsome at a fair distance, but dose at 
hand one notes that the architecture is mostly old- 
fiishioned, many sti’ects are made up of decaying, 
smoke-grimec^ wooden houses, and the barren sand- 
hills toward the outskirts obtrude themselves too 
prominently. Even the kindly climate is sometimes 
pleasanter when read nbout than personally experienced, 

. for a lovely, cloudless sky wears out its welcome ]iy-and- 
' by, and tben when the longed-for rain does come it 
Uag$, J^ven the playful ea^quake is better contem- 
plated at a dis— 

• However, there are varying opinions about that. 

climate of San Francisco is mild and singularly 
equable. The thermometer stands at about seventy 
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degrees iLe year round. It hardly changes at all. 
You sleep under one or two light blankets Summer and 
Winter, and never use a mosquito bar. Nobody ever 
^fiMTS summer clothing. You wear black broadcloth—^ 
if you have it — in August and January, just the same. 
It is no colder, and no warmer, in the one month than 
the other. You do not use overcoats, and you do not 
use fans. It is os pleasant a climate as could well be 
contrived, tak^it all around, and is doubtless the most 
unvarying in the whole world. The wind blows there 
a good deal in the Summer mouths, but then you can 
go over to Oakland, if you choose — ^three or four miles 
away — it does not blow there. It has only snowed 
twice in San Francisco in nineteen years, and tlien 
it only remained on the ground long enough to astonish 
the children, and sot thorn to wondering what the 
feathery stuff was. 

During eight months of the year, straight along, the 
skies are bright and cloudless, and never a drop of rain 
foils. But when tho other four months come along, 
you u'ill need to go and steal an umbrella. Because 
you will require it. Not just one day, but one hundred 
and twenty days in hardly varying succession. When 
you want to go visiting, or attend church, or the theatre, 
3^ou no,ver look up at tlie clouds to see whether it is 
likely to rain or not — you look at the almanac. If it 
is Winter, it will rain — and if it is Summer, it won*t 
rain, and you cannot help it. You never need a 
lightning-rod, because it never thunders and it never 
lightens. And after you have listened for six or eight 
weeks, every night, to the dismal monotomy of those 
quiet ihins, you will wish in your heart tho thunder 
would leap and crash aud rosCr along Hiose drowsy skies 
once, and make everything alive — ^you will fee 
prisoned lightnings would cleave the dull 
asunder and light it with a blinding glare toft iltUe - 
jM»nt. You would give mything to fee old 
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faniiiiar thunder again and see the lightning strike 
somebody. And along in the Summer, when you have 
suiTered ebout four months of lustrous, pitiless sunshine, 
you are ready to go down on your knees and plead 
rain — hail — ^snow — ^thunder and lightning— anjdhing to 
break the monoton}' — ^you will take an earfliquake, if 
you cannot do any better. And the chances are that 
yflfe’ll get it, too. 

Sun Francisco is built on sand hillsf but they are 
prolific sand hills. They yield a generoiis vegetation. 
All the rare flowers which people in the States rear 
witli such patient care in parlour flower-pots and green- 
houses, flourish luxuriantly in the open air there all the 
year round. Culla lilies, all sorts of geraniums, passion 
flowers, moss roses — I do not know the names of a 
tenth part of them. 1 only know that wliile Now 
Yorkers are burdened with banks and drifts of snow, 
Californians are burdened witli btinks and drifts of 
flowers, if they only keep their liandl? off and lot them 
grow. And I have lieard that they have also that 
rarest and most curious of all the flowers, the beautiful 
Espiritu Santo f as the Spaniards call it— or flower of the 
Holy Spirit — ^though I thought it grew only in Central 
America — down on the Isthmus. In its cup is the 
daintiest little fac-simile of a dove, as pure as snow. 
The Spaniards have a superstitious reverence for it. The 
blossom has been conveyed to the States, submerged 
in ether ; and the bulb Jhas been taken thither also, 
but every attempt to make it bloom after it arrived has 
fliiled. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the endless Winter of 
M(mO| California, and but this moment of the eternal 
Spring Francisco. No^ if we travel a hundred 

miles straight line, we come to the eternal Summer 
of Saesmmento. One never sees summer clothing or 
in San Francisco — but tliey can be fou]^ in 
Saoramentet. Not always and unvaryingly, but about 

o a 
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one hundred and forty-tlixeo months out of twelve years, 
perhaps. Flowers bloom there, always, the reader can 
easily believe — ^people suffe?, and sweat, and swear, 
' morning, noon, and night, and wear out their stanchest 
energies fanning themselves. It gets hot there, but if 
you go down to Fort Yuma you will find it hotter. Fort 
Yuma is probably the hottest place on earth. The 
thermometer stays at one hundred and twenty in fho 
shade there all the time — except when It varies and goes 
higher. It is a XJ. S. military post, and its occupants 
get so used to the terrific heat tiiat they suffer without 
it. There is a tradition (attributed to John Phenix ♦) 
tfiiat a very, very wicked soldier died there, once, and, 
of course, went strtiight to the hottest comer of perdi- 
tion, — and the next day he telegraphed back for his 
blankets. There is no doubt about the trutli of this 
statement — ^there can be no doubt about it. I have 
seen the place where that soldier used to board. In 
Sacramento it is fiery Summer always, and you can 
gather roses, and eat strawberries and ico-cream, and 
wear white linen clothes, and pant and perspire, at eight 
or nine o'clock in the morning, and then take the cars, 
and at noon put on your furs and your skates, and go 
skimming over frozen Donner Lake, seven thousand 
feet above the valley, among snow banks fifteen feet 
deep, and in the shadow of grand moimtain peaks that 
lift their fix)sty crags ten thousand foet above tlie level 
of the sea. TJiere is a transition for you Where will 
you find another like it in the Western hemisphere I 
And some of us have swept around snow-walled curves 
of the Pacific Kailroad in that vicinity, six thousand 
. feet above the sea, and looked down as the birds do, 
upon the deathless Summer of the Sacramento Valley, 
with its fruitful fields, its feathery foliage, ito inlver 

* It has been parlomed by fifty different scribblers wbo wm too poet 
to invent a laney, but not ashamed to steal one.— M. T* 
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BtreamB, aU Blumbbring in the mellow haze of its en- 
ehanted atmosphere^ and all infinitely softened and 
spiritualized by distance — a dreamy, exquisite glimpse 
of fairyland, made all the more charming and strikiis^ 
that it was caught through a forbidden gateway of ice 
and snow, and savage crags and precipices. 


CHAPTER XII. 

It was in this Sacramento Valley, just referred to. 
that a deal of the most lucrative of the early gold mining 
was done, and you may still see, in places, its grassy 
slopes and levels tom and guttered and disfigured by 
the avaricious spoilers of fifteen and twenty years ago. 
You may see such disfigurements far and wide over 
California — and in some such places, where only meadows 
and forests are visible — not a living creature, not a 
house, no stick or stone or remnant of a ruin, and not a 
sound, not even a whisper to disturb the Sabbath still- 
ness — you will find it hard to believe that there stood at 
one time a fiercely flourishing little cify, of two thousand 
or three thousand souls, with its newspaper, fire com- 
pany, brass band, volunteer militia, bank, hotels, noisy 
Fourth of July processions and speeches, gambling hellf 
crammed with tobacco 9moke, profanity, and rough- 
bearded men of all nations and colours, with tables 
heaped with gold dust suificient for the revenues of a 
German principality — streets crowded and rife with 
business — ^town lots woiUi four hundred doUan^ a front 
foot — ^labour, laughter, music, dancing, swearing, fight- 
ing, shboting, stabbing — a bloody inquest and a man 
for breakfast every morning — everythintj that delights 
and adorns existence — all the appointments and appur- 
tenances of a thriving and prosperous and promising 
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young city, — ^and now nothing is lefl^ of it all but a life* 
less, homeless solitude. The men are gone, the houses 
have vanished, even the name of tlie place is forgotten. 
£;£a»no other laml, in modem times, have towns so al>80- 
]utc 3 ly died and disappeared, as in the old mining regions 
of California. 

It was a driving, vigorous, restless population in those 
days. It was a curious population. It was the only 
population of* the kind that the world has over seen 
gathered together, and it is not likely that the world 
will ever see its li]?o again. Por, observe, it was an 
assemblage of two hundred thousand young men — not 
simpering, dainty, kid-g^loved wealclings, but stalwart, 
muscular, dauntless young braves, brimful of push and 
energy, and royally endowed with every attribute that 
goes to make up a peerless and magnificent manhood — 
the veiy pick and ciioico of the world's glorious ones. 
No women, no children, no grey and stooping veterans, 
— ^none but erect, bright-eyed, quick-moving, strong- 
handed young giants — the strangest population, the 
finest x>ox)ulation, the most gallant host that ever trooped 
down the startled solitudes of an unpeopled land. And 
where are tliey now ? Scattered to the ends of the 
earth — or prematurely aged and decroi>it— or shot or 
stabbed in street afirays — or dead of disappointed hopes 
and broken hearts — all gone, or nearly all — ^victims 
devoted U2)on the altar of the golden calf — the noblest 
hol^fiaust that ever wafted its aacrificial ii-cense heaven- 
ward. It is pitiful to think upon. 

It was a sidondid population — for all the slow, sleepy, 
sluggish-brained sloths stayed at home-^you never find 
that sort of people among pioneers — ^you cannot build 
pioneers out of that sort of materij^. It was that 
' population that gave to California a name getting 
up astounding enterprises, and rushing them through 
with a magnificent dash, and daring, and a reckless- 
ness of cost or oonsequences, which she bears unto this 
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day — and when sHe projects a new surprise, the grave 
world smiles as usual, and says, Well, that is California 
all over.’* 

But they were rough in those times ! They 
revelled in gold, wliisky, fights, and fotujangoas, and 
were unspeakably happy. The honest'mincjr raked 
from a hundred to a thousand dollars out of his claim a 
day, and what with the gambling dens, and the othei 
entertainments, he hadn’t a cent the nexf morning, if he 
had any sort of luck. They cooked their own bacon 
and beans, sewed on their own buttons, washed their 
own shirts — ^blue woollen ones ; and if a man wanted a 
fight on his hands without any annoying delay, all he 
had to do was to appear in public in a 'N^'hite shirt or a 
stove-pipe hat, and he would be accoiniiiodated. For 
those people hated aristocrats. They Imd a particular 
and malignant animosity toward what they called a 
** biled sliirt.” 

It was a wild, free, disorderly, ' grotesque society ! 
Men — only swarming hosts of stalwart nothing 

juvenile, notliing feminine, visible anywhere ! 

In those days miners would flock in crowds to catcli a 
glimpse of that rare and blessed spectacle, a woman ! 
Old inhabitants tell how, in a certain camp, the news 
went abroad early in the morning, that a womfin was 
come ! They had seen a calico dress hanging out of a 
waggon down at the camping ground — sign of emigrants 
from over 'tho great plains. Everybody Avent down 
there, and a shout went up when an actual, bona fide 
dress was discovered fluttering in the wind ! The male 
emigrant was visible. The miners said : 

** Fetch her out ! ” 

He said : It is my wife, gentlemon-^she is sick 
— we diavo been robbed of money, provision^, every- 
thing,, by the Indians — we want to rest.** 

Fetch her out ! We’ve got to see her ! ” 

But, gentlemen, the poor thing, she——** 
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Fetch iieb out ! ” * 

He ** fetched her out,” and they swung their hats and 
sent up three rousing cheers and a tiger; and thoy 
-sssaes^wded around and gazed at her, and touched her dress, 
and listened to her -voice with a look of men who lis- 
tened to a memory rather than a present reality — and 
then they collected twenty>£ye hundred dollars in gold 
and gave it to the man, and s-wung their hats again, 
and gave thre^ more cheers, andr went home satisfied. 

Once 1 dined in San Francisco with the family of a 
pioneer, and talked with his daughter, a young lady 
whose first experience in San Francisco was an adven- 
ture, though she herself did not remember it, as she 
was only two or three years old at the time. Her 
father said that, after landing from the ship, they were 
walking up the street, a servant leading the party with 
the little girl in her arms. And presently a huge 
miner, bearded, belted, spurred, and bristling -ivith 
deadly weapons — just down from a long campaign in 
tlie mountains, evidently — ^barred the way, stopped the 
servant, and stood gazing, with a face all alive with 
gratification and astonishment. Thou he said, reve- 
rently : 

Well, if it ain’t a cliild ! ” And then he snatched 
a little leather sack out of his pocket and said to the 
servant ; 

There’s a hundred and fifty dollars in dust, there, 
and ril give it to you to let mi^kiss the child ! ” 

That anecdote is true. 

But see how things change. Sitting at that dinner- 
table, listening to tliat anecdote, if 1 had ofiered double 
the money for the privilege of kissing the same child, 
I would have been refused. Seventeen added years 
have far more than doubled the price. * 

And while upon this subject, I will remark that once 
in Star City, in the Humboldt Mountains, I took my 
place in a sort of long post-office single file of miners, 
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to patiently await tny chance to peep through a crack in 
the cabin, and get a eight of the splendid new sensation 
— a genuine live woman ! And at the end of half of an 
hour my turn came, and I put my eye to the crack, 
there she was, with one arm akimbo, and tossing flap- 
jacks in a frying-pan with the other. And she was 
one hundred and sixty-five* years old, and hadn’t a 
tooth in her head. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Fon a few months I enjoj^ed what to mo was an 
entirely now phase of existence — a butterfly idleness; 
nothing to do, nobody to be responsible to, and un- 
troubled with financial uneasiness. I fell in love with 
the most cordial and sociable city in iho Union. After 
the sage-brush and alkali deserts of Washoe, San Fran- 
cisco was Paradise to mo. I lived at the best hotel, 
exhibited my clothes in the most conspicuous places, 
infested the opera, and loaraed to seem enraptured with 
music which oftener afflicted my ignorant car than en- 
chanted it, if I had had the vulgar honesty to confess it. 
However, I suppose I was not greatly worse than tlie 
most of my countrymen in that. I had longed to bo a 
butterfly, anfl I was oi» at last. I attended private 
parties in sumptuous evening dress, simpered and aired 
my graces like a bom beau, and polked and sc hottisc lied 
with a step peculiar to myself — and the kangaroo. In 
a word, 1 kept the due state of a man worth a ^lundred 
thousand dollars (prospectively), and likely to reach 
absolute aflluence when that silver-mine sale should he 
ultimately achieved in the East. I spent money with a 

* Being in calmer moo<], now, I Tolantarily knock off a hundred from 

T. 
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free liand, and meantime watched {he stock Bales with 
an interested eye and looked to see what might happen 
in Nerada. 

^’’"^^omething very important happened. The property 
holders of Nevada voted against the State Constitution ; 
hut the folks who had nothing to lose were in the ma- 
jority, and carried the measure over their heads. But 
after all it did not immediately look like a disaster, 
though unquestionably it was One. I liositated, calcu- 
lated the chances, and then concluded not to sell. Stocks 
went on rising ; speculation went mad ; bankers, mer- 
chants, la>vyer8, doctors, mechanics, labourers, even the 
very washerwomen and servant girls, were putting up 
their earnings on silver stocks, and every sun tliat rose 
in the morning went down on paupers enriched and rich 
men beggared. AVhat a gambling carnival it was! 
Gould and Curry soared to six thousand throe hundred 
dollars a foot ! And then — all of a sudden, out wont 
the bottom and everything and everybody went to ruin 
and destruction ! The wreck was complete. The hubblo 
scarcely left a microscopic moisture behind it. I was an 
early beggar and a thorough one. My hoarded stocks 
wore not worth tlie paper they were printed on. I 
threw them all away. I, the cheerful idiot that had 
been squandering money like water, and thought myself 
beyond the reach of misfortune, had not now as much as 
fifty dollars when I gathered together my various debts 
and paid them. 1 removed from the ho\;cl to a very 
private boarding-house. I took a reporter’s berth and 
w^ont to work. I was not entirely broken in spirit, for 
I was building confidently on the sale of the silver mine 
in the £ast. But 1 could not hear from Dan. My letters 
miscarried or were not answered. 

One day I did not feel vigorous and remained away 
from the Tlie next day I went down toward noon 

as usual, and found a note on my desk which had been 
there twenty-four hours. It was signed " Marshall • 
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tlio Virginia rcpofter — and contained a request that I 
should call at the hotel and see him and a friend or two 
that night, as they would sail for the East in the morning. 
A postscript added that their errand was a big miniii^;-* 
speculation ! I was hardly ever, sp sick in my life. I 
abused myself for leaving Virgin& and entrusting to 
another man a matter I ought to have attended to 
• myself ; I abused myself for remaining away from the 
ollice on the one day of all the year thaf'I should have 
been there. And thus be ratin g myself I trotted a mile 
to the steamer wlmrf ancTarrivod just in time to be too 
Lite. The ship was in the stream and under way. 

1 comforted myself with the thought that maybe tile 
speculation would amount to nothing — poor comfort at 
best — and tlien went back to my slavery, resolved to 
put up with my thirty-five dolhu'S a week and forget all 
about it. 

A mouth after w Old I enjoyed my first earthquake. 
It was one which was long called the “ groat earth- 
quake, and is doubtless so distinguished till this day. 
It was just after noon, on a bright October day, I was 
coming down Third Street. The only objects in motion 
anywhere in sight in that thickly built and populous 
quarter were a man in a buggy behind me, and a 
street car wending slowly up the cross street. Other- 
wise, all was solitude and a Sabbath stillness. As I 
turned the corner, around a frame house, there Was a 
great rattle tnd jar, and it occurred to me that hero 
was an item ! — no doubt a fight in that house. Before 
I could tiun and seek the door, there came a really 
terrific shock ; the ground seemed to roU under me in 
waves, interrupted by a violent joggling up and* down, 
and there was a heavy grinding noise as of brick lious^ 
rubbing* together. I fell up against the frame house 
and hurt my elbow. I knew what it was, now, and 
‘from mere reportorial instinct, nothing else, took out 
my watdi and noted the time of day; at that moment a 
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third and BtiU severer shock came,^ and as I reeled 
about on the pavement trying to keep my footing, I saw 
a sight ! The entire front of a tall four-storey brick 
Mijbailding in Third Street sprang outward like a door 
and fell sprawling aoross the street, raising a dust like 
a great volume of smoke ! And here came the buggy 
—overboard went the man, and in less time than I can 
tell it the veliicle was distributed in small fragments 
along three hundred yards of street. One could have 
fancied that somebody had fired a charge of cliair- 
rounds and rags down the thoroughfare. The street 
car had stopped, the horses were rearing and plunging, 
the passengers w^ere pouring out at both ends, and one 
fat man had crashed half way througli a glass window- 
on one side of the car, got wedged fast and was 
squirming and screaming like an impaled madman. 
Every door, of every house, as far as the eye could 
reacli, was vomiting a stream of human beings ; and 
almost before one could execute a wink and begin 
another, thero was a massed multitude of peoi)le 
stretching in endless procession down every street my 
position commanded. Never was solemn solitude 
turned into teeming life quicker. 

Of the wonders wrought by ** tlio great earthquake,'* 
these were all that came uuder my eye ; but the tricks 
it did, elsewhere, and far and wide over the town, 
made toothsome gossip for nine days. The destruction 
of property was tidfling — ^thc injury to »it w^os wide- 
spread and somewhat serious. 

The ** curiosities " of the earthquake were simply 
endless. Gentlemen and ladies w ho were sick, or were 
taking a siesta, or had dissipated till a late hour and 
were making up lost deep, thronged into the public 
streets in all sorts of queer apparel, and some without 
any at alL One w'oman wl\o had been washing a 
naked child , ran dowoi the street holding it by the 
ankles as if it were a dressed turkey. Prominent 
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citizens who were supposed to keep the Sabbath strictly, 
rushed out of saloons in their shirt-sleeves, wiUi 
billiard cues in their hands. Dozens of men, with 
necks swathed in napkins, rushed from barbers’-shop.'v. 
lathered to the eyes or with one cheek clean shaved 
and the other still bearing a hairy stubble. Horses 
broke from stables, and a frightened dog rushed up a 
short attic ladder and out on to a roof, and when his 
scare was over had not the nerve to go dbwn again the 
same way he had gone up. A i)roininent editor flew 
downstairs, in tlie principal hotel, wdth nothing on 
but one brief undergarment — ^met a chambermaid, and 
exclaimed : * * 

“ Oh, what shall I do ! Where shall I goJ ** 

She responded with naive serenity : 

If you have no choice, you might try a clothing- 
store ! 

A.^f^ain foreign consul’s lady was the acknowledged 
leadOT of fashion, and every time she appeared in any- 
thing new or extrordinary, the ladies in the vicinity 
made a raid on their husbands’ purses and arrayed 
themselves similarly. One man who had sufiered con- 
siderably and growled accordingly, was standing at the 
window when the shocks came, and the next instant the 
consul’s wife, just out of tho bath, fled by with no other 
apology for clothing than — a bath towel ! The suflerer 
rose superior to the terrors of the earthquake, and said 
to his wife : • • 

^‘Now that is something Oat out your towel 

my dear ! ” 

Tlie plastering that fell flom ceilings in San Fran- 
cisco that day would have covered several tferes of 
ground. For some days afterward, groups of eye- 
ing and pointing men stood about many a building, 
looking at long zigzag cracks that extended from, the 
eaves to the ground. Four feet of the tops of three 
chimneys on one house were broken square off and 
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turned around in such a way as to eomplotoly stop tiie 
draft, A crack a hundred feet long gaped open six 
inches wide in the middle of one street and then shut 
-A^ether again with such £:>rce^ as to ridge up the meet- 
ing earth like a slender grave. A lady, sitting in her 
rocking and quaking parlour, saw the wall part at the 
ceiling, open and shut twice, like a mouth, and then- 
drop the end of a hrldc on the door like a tooth. She 
was a woman Easily disgusted with foolishness, and she 
arose and went out of there. One lady who was coming 
downstairs was astonished to see a hronze Hercules 
lean forwai’d on its pedestal as if to stiilco her with its 
duh. They both readied the bottom of the flight at tlie 
same time, — the woman insensible from the fright. 
Her child, horn some liitle time afterwards, was 
club-footed. However — on second thought, — if tlie 
reader secs any coincidence in this, lie must do it at his 
own risk. 

The first shock brought down two or throe huge organ- 
pipes in one of the churches. The minister, with up- 
lifted hands, was just closing the services. He glanced 
up, hesitated, and said : 

** However, we will omit the benediction ! ” — and the 
next instant there was a vacancy in the atmosphere 
where he had stood. 

After the first shock, an Oakland minister said : 

“ Keep your seats ! There is no better place to die 
than this ” — ^ 

And added, after the thii-d : 

** But outside is good enough ! ** He then skipped 
out at the back door. 

Such* another destruction of mantel ornaments and 
toilet bottles as the earthquake created, San Francisco 
never sow before. There was hardly a girl or a matron 
in the city but suffered losses of this kind. Suspended 
pictures were thrown down, but oftener stiB, by a curioua 
fi'eak of the earthquake’s humouTi they were whkled 
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completely around mtli their faces to the wall ! There 
was great difference of opinion, at first, os to tim course 
or direction the earthquake travelled, but water that 
sploshed out of various tanks and buckets settled thuvi 
Tliousands of people vrere made so sea-sick by the rolling 
and pitching of floors and streets that they were 
weak and bed-ridden for hours, and some few for even 
days afterward. Hardly an individual escaped nausea 
entirely. 

The queer earthquake — episodes that formed the 
staple of Sau Francisco gossip for the next week would 
fill a much larger book than this, and so I will diverge 
from the subject. * 

By and by, in the due course of things, I picked up 
a cop}' of the Enteiyrue one day, and foil under this 
cruel blow : 

Nevada Mines in New Yoek.— G. M. Marshall, Rhdha Hurs, and 
Amos H. Rose, ^lio left (Sail Francisco last July for Nc\r York City, 
with ores from mines in Pine Wood District, Humboldt Oounty, aud on 
the lleeso River Range, have disposed of a mine containing six thousand 
feet Qud culled the Pine Mountains Consolidated, for the sum of 
$3,000,000. The btanips on the deed, which is now on its way 
Humboldt Oounty, fiom New York, for record, amounted to $3,000, 
which is said to be the largest amount of stamps ever placed on one 
document. A working cMipilal of $1,000,000 has been paid into the 
treasury, and machinery has already been purchased for a large quartz 
mill, which will be put up as soon as possible. The stock in this com* 
pany is all full paid and entirely anasscssable. The ores of the mines 
in this dit^trlct somewhat resemble those of the Sheba mine in Hum- 
boldt. Sheba Hurst, the discoverer of the mines, with his friends 
corralled all the Best leads audeall the land and timber they desired 
before making public their whereabouts. Ores from there, assayed in this 
city, showed them to be exceedingly rich in silver aud gold— silver 
predominating. There is an abnndanee of wood and water in the Dis- 
trict. We are glad to know that New York capital has been enlisted 
in the development of the mines of this region. Having seem the ores 
and assays, we are satisiied that the mines of the District are very vela- 
ahle-«anything but wild cat. 

Ouoe more native imbecUity bad carried tbe day, 
land I bad lost a million] It was tbe blind lead’* 
ofer again. 
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Let us not dwell on tliis miserable matter. If 1 were 
inventing these tilings, I could be wonderfully humotur- 
pim over them; but they are too true to be talked of 
with hearty levity, even at this distant day.* Suifioe it 
that I so lost heart, and ,so yielded myself up to repin- 
ings and sighings and foolish regrets, that 1 neglected* 
my duties and became about worthless, as a reporter for 
a brisk newspaper. And at last one of the proprietors 
took me aside, with a charity 1 still remember with 
considerable respect, and gave me an ojiportunity to 
resign my berth and so save myself the disgrace of a 
dismissal. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Foe a time I wrote literary screeds for the Golden 
Era. C. H. Webb had established a very excellent 
literary weekly called the Cidifomian, but high merit 
was no guaranty of success ; it languished, and ho sold 
out to three printers, and Bret Harte became editor at 
jj20 a week, and I was employed to contribute an article 
a week at $12. But the journal still languished, and 
the printers sold out to Captain Ogden, a rich man and 
a pleasant gentleman who chose to amuse himself with 
such an expensive luxury wihout much caring about 
the cost of it. When he grew tired of the novelty, he 
re-sold to the pi'inters; the paper presently died a peao^ul 


* True, and jet not exactly aa giren in the above figures, possibly. 
I saw Marshall, months afterward, and although he had plenty of 
money he did not cUdm to have captured an entire miUion.^ In fact 1 
galheikd that he had not then received |50,000. Beyond that figure 
his fortune appeared to consist of nnoertain vast expectations rather 
than prodigious certaintiea. However, when the «ihove item appeared 
in print 1 put full faith in and incontinently wilted and went to seed 
under iit. 
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floath, and I was ‘out of work again. I would not 
mention these things hut for the fact that they so aptly 
illustrate the ups and downs that characterise hfe on tlio 
Pacific coast. A man could hardly stumble into such a 
variety of queer vicissitudes in any other country. 

For two months my sole occupation was avoiding 
acquaintances; for during tliat time I did not earn a 
penny, or buy an article of any kind, or pay my board. 
I became a very adept at '' slinking.” T slunk from 
back street to back street, I slunk away .from approach- 
ing faces that looked familiar, I slunk to my meals, ate 
them humbly and with a mute apology for every mouthful 
I robbed my generous landlady of, and at midnight’ 
after wanderings that were hut slinkings away from 
cheerfulness and light, I slunk to my bed. I felt meaner, 
and lowlier, and more despicable than the worms. 
During all this time I hnd but one piece of money — a 
silver ten-cent piece — «!iid I held to it and would not 
spend it on any account,* lest the consciousness coming 
strong uj)on me that I was entirely penniless might 
suggest suicide. I had pawned everything but tlie 
clothes I Iiad on ; so I clung to my dime desperately, 
till it was smooth with handling. 

However, I am forgetting. I did have one other 
occupation beside that of ‘‘slinking.” It was the 
entertaining of a collector (and being entertained by 
him), who had in his hands the Virginia banker’s bill 
for the forty-BK dollars which 1 had loaned my school- 
mate, the “ Prodigal.” This man used to call regularly 
once a week and dun me, and sometimes oftener. lie 
did it from sheer force of habit, for he knew he could 
get nothing. He would get out his bill, caleolaffte the 
interest for me, at five per cent, a month, and show me 
dearly that there was no attempt at fraud in it cmd no 
mistakes ; and then plead, and argue and dun with all 
his might for any sum— any little trifle— even a dollar 
— even half a dollar, on account. Then his duty waa 

B 
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accompliehed and his consoienoe &ee. He immediately 
dropped the subject there always ; got out a couple o^ 
cigars and divided, put his feet in the window, and then 
would have a long, lustimous talk about eveT 3 rthing 
and everybody, and he would furnish me a world of 
curious dunning adventures out of the ample store in 
his memory. By-and-by he would clap his hat on his 
head, shake hands, and say briskly: 

** Well, business is business — can’t stay with you 
always ! — and. was off in a second. 

The idea of pining for a dun ! And yot I used to 
long for him to come, and would get as uneasy os any 
mother if the day went by without his visit, when I was 
expecting him. But he never collected that bill, at last, 
nor any part of it. I lived to pay it to the banker 
myself. 

Misery loves coTupany. Now and then at night, in 
out-of-the-way, dimly lighted places, I found myself 
happening on another child of misfortune. Ho looked 
so 8 cdy and forlmn, so homeless and friendless and 
forsaken, that I yearned toward him as a brother. I 
wonted to daim kinship with him, and go about and 
enjoy our wretchedness togetlicr. The drawing towai*d 
each other must have been mutual ; at anj’^ rate we got 
to falling together oftener, though still seemingly by 
accident ; and although we did not speak or evince any 
recognition, I thin the dull anxiety passed out of both 
of us when we saw each other, and th3n for several 
boms we would idle along confontedly, wide apart, and 
glancing furtively in at home lights and fireside gather- 
ings, out of the night shadows, and very much enjoying 
our dumb companionship. 

Finally we spoke, and were inseparable after that. 
For our woes were identical, almost. He had been 
a reporter too, and lost hi berth, and this was his 
experience, as noarly as I can recolleci; it, Affter losing 
his berth, he had gone down, down, down, with never 
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A halt ; from a l>oardiog house on llussian Hill to 
a boardings house in Keaxney Street; &om thence to 
Dupont; from thence to a low sailor den; and from 
thence to lodgings in goods boxes and empty hogsheads 
near the wharves. Them, for a while, he had gained 
a meagre living by sewing up bursted sacks of groin on 
the piers ; when ^at failed he had found ibod here and 
there as chance threw it in his w'ay. He had ceased to 
show his face in daylight, now, for a reporter knows 
everybody, rich Jind poor, high and low, and cannot well 
avoid familiar faces in the broad light of day. 

This mendicant Bluchor — call him that for con,- 
venience— was a splendid creature. He was full of 
hope, pluck, and philosophy; ho was well read and 
a man of cultivated taste ; he had a bright wit, and was 
a master of satire; his kindliness and his generous 
spirit made him ro 3 ^al in my ej’os, and changed his curb- 
stone scat to a tbrono, and Lis damaged hat to a crown. 

He had an adventure, once, which sticks fast iu my 
memory as the most pleasantly grotesque that ever 
touched my sympathies. He had been without a penny 
for two months. He had shirked about obscure streets, 
HTnoxig friendly dim lights, till the thing had become 
second nature to him. But at last he was driven abroad 
in daylight. The cause was suthcjicnt ; he had not tasted 
food for forty -eight hours, and he could not endure the 
misery of his hunger in idle hiding. He came along 
a back street* glowering* at the loaves in bake-shop . 
windows, and feeling that he could .trade his life away 
for a morsel to eat. The sight of the bread doubled 
his hunger ; but it was good to look at it, anyhow, and 
imagine what one might do if one only had it.* Pre- 
sently, in the middle of the street he saw a shining spot 
- — ^looked*again — did not and could not believe his eyes 
— turned away, to try them, then looked again. It was 
a verify — no vain, hunger-inspired delusion — it was a 
silvmr dime 1 He snatched it — ^gloated over it ; doubted 

H 2 
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it — ^bit it — found it genuine— oliokecl his heart down, 
and Etnolhered a hallelujah. Then he looked around — 
saw that nobody was looking at him — ^threw the dime 
down where it was before — ^walked away a few steps, 
and apx)roached again, pretending he did not know it 
was there, so that he could re-enjoy the luxury of fcd- 
ing it. He walked around it, viewing it from different 
points; then sauntered about with his hands in his 
pockets, looking up at the signs and now and then 
glancing at it and feeling the old thrill again. Finally 
ho took it up, and went away, fondling it in his pocket, 
^e idled through unfrequented streets, stopping in door- 
ways and comers to take it out and look at it. By-and< 
by he went home to his lodgings — an empty queensware 
hogshead, — and employed himself till night trying to 
m^e up his mind what to buy with it. But it was 
hard to do. To get the most for it was the idea. He 
knew that at the Miners* Restaurant he could get a 
plate of beans and a piece of bread for ten cents ; or a 
fish-ball and some few trifles, but they gave ** no bread 
with one fish-ball ** there. At French Pete*s he could 
get a veal cutlet, plain, and some radishes and bread for 
ton cents; or a cup of coffee — a pint at least — and 
a slice of bread ; but the slice was not thick enough by 
the eighth of an inch ,and sometimes they were still more 
criminal than that in the cutting of it. At seven o*clock 
his hunger was wolfish ; and still his mind was not 
• made up. lie turned out and went up Merchant street, 

' still ciphering ; and chewing a bit of stick, as is the 
way of starving men. He passed before the lights of 
Martin’s restaurant, the most aristocratic in the city, 
and shopped. It was a place where he had often dined, 
in bettor days, and Martiu knew him welL Standing 
aside, just out of the range of the light, he wonfiiipped 
the quails and steaks in the show window, and imagined 
that maybe the fairy times were not gone yet, and some 
prince in disguise would come along presently and tell 
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him to go in there and take whatever he wanted. He 
chewed his stick with a hungry interest as he warmed 
to his subject. Just at this juncture he was conscious 
of some one at his side, sure enough ; and then a hugei' 
touched his arm. Ho looked up, over his shoulder, and 
saw an apparition — a very allegory of Hunger! It 
was a man six feet high, gaunt, unshaven, hung with 
rags ; with a haggard face and sunken cheeks, and eyes 
that pleaded piteously. Tliis phantom said : 

** Come with me — please.” 

He locked his arm in Blucher^s and walked up the 
street to where the passengers were few and the light 
not strong, and then facing about, put out hie hands in 
a beseeching way, and said ; 

Friend — stranger — look at me ! Life is easy to 
you — ^you go about, placid and content, as I did once, 
in my day — you have been in there, and eaten your 
sumptuous supper, and picked your teeth, and hummed 
your tune, and thought your pleasant thoughts, and said 
to yourself it is a good world — but you*vo never 
tnffered ! You don’t know what trouble is — ^you don’t 
know what misery is — ^nor Imnger ! Look at mo ! 
Stranger, have pity on a poor friendless, homeless, dog ! 
As God is my judge, I have not tasted food for eight 
and forty hours! — look in my eyes and see if I lie ! 
Give me the least trifle in the world to keep me from 
starving — anything — twenty-five cents ! Do it, stranger 
— do it, pUoSe, It will €)e nothing to you, but life to 
me. Do it, and I will go down op. my knees and lick 
the dust before you ! I will kiss your footimnts — I will 
worship the very ground you w«dk on ! Only twenty- 
five cents ! I am famishing — perishing — starring by 
inches ! For God’s sake don't desert me ! ” 

Blucher was bewildered — and touched, too — stirred 
to the depths. He refiected. Thought again. Thou an 
idea struck him, and he said : 

“ Come with me.” 
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He took the outcast’s arm, walked him down to 
Martin’s restaurant, seated him at a marhle tahle^ 
placed the biH^of fare before him, and said : 

■ '' Order what you want, Mend. Charge it tp me, 
Mr. Martin.** 

** All right, Mr. Blucher,** said Martin. 

Then Bluchor stepped back and leaned against the 
counter and watched the man stow away cargo after 
cargo of buckwiioat cakes at seventy-five cents a plate ; 
cup after cup of coffee, and porter-house steaks worth 
two dollars apiece ; and when six dollars and a half’s 
worth of destruction had been accomplished, and the 
stranger’s hunger appeased, Bluchor wont down to 
French Pete’s, bought a veal cutlet plain, a slice of 
bread, and three radislics, ‘with' his dime, and set to and 
feasted lika a king ! 

Take the episode all around, it was as odd as any 
that can be culled from the myriad curiosities of Cali- 
foinian life, perhaps. 


CIlAPlTUi XV. 

Bv-and-by, an old friend of mine, a miner, come 
down from one of the decayed mining camps of Tuo- 
lumne, CJalifornifi, and 1 went back with him, AVe 
lived in a small cabin on a vc^’dant hill-s»le, and there 
were not five other cabins in view over the wide expanse 
ot hill and forest. * Yet a fiourisliing city of two or 
three thousand population had occupied this grassy dead 
solitude during the fiiish times of twelve or fifteen years 
belore, and ‘where our cabin stood had once been tlie 
heart of the teeming hive, the centre of the city^^ When 
the mines gave out the town fell into decay, and in a 
few years wholly disappeared — ^streets, dwelHugB> shop^ 
everything — and left no sign. The grassy slopes were 
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as greea and amoofh and desolate of life as if they had 
mover been disturbed. The mere handful of miners still 
remaining had seen the town spring ui), spread, grow 
and flourish in its pride ; and they had seen it sicken 
and die, and pass away like a dream. With it tlioir 
hopes had died, and their zest of life. They had long 
ago resigned ihemsolves to their exile, and ceased to 
correspond with their distant friends or turn longing 
oyes toward their early homos. They had accepted 
banishment, forgotten the world and been forgotten of 
the world. They were far from telegraphs and rail- 
roads, and tliey stood, as it were, in a living grave, dead 
to the events ^at stirred the globe's great populations, 
dead to the common interests of men, isolated and out- 
cast from brotherhood with their kind. It was the most 
singulfir, and almost the most touching and melancholy 
exile that fancy can imagiaie. One of my associates in 
this locality, for two or three months,^ was a man who had 
had a university education ; but now for eighteen years 
he had decayed there by inches, a bearded, rough-clad, 
clay-stained miner, and at times, among liis sigliings 
and soliloquizings, he unconsciously inteijected vaguely 
remembered Latin and Greek sentences — dead and musty 
tongues, meet vehicles for the thoughts of one whose 
dreams were all of Hie past, whose life was a failure ; 
a tirod man, burdened with the present, and indiflerent 
to the future; a man without ties, hopes, interests, 
’waiting for iy»st and the pud. 

In that one little comer of Caliloniia is found a 
speci€|^f mining which ia seldonf or never mentioned 
in print. It is culled ** pocket miTiiug," and 1 am not 
aware that any of it is done outside of that little comer. 
Tlie gold is not evenly distributed through the surface 
dirt, as Jh ordinary placer mines, but is collected in littlu 
spots, and they are very wide apart and exceedingly 
hard to find, but when you do find one you reap a rich 
and sudden harvest. There are not now more than 
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twenty pocket miners in tliat entife little region. 1 
tkink I know every one of them personally, I have 
known one of them to hunt patiently about the hill-sides 
every day for eight months without finding gold enough 
to make a snuff-box — ^liis grocery bill running up relent- 
lessly all the time-*-and then find a pocket and take out 
of it two thousand dollars in two dips of his shovel. 1 
have known him to take out three thousand dollars in 
two hours, and go and pay up every cent of his indebted- 
ness, then enter on a dazzling spree that finished the 
last of his treasure before the night was gone. And the 
next day ho bought his groceries on credit as usual, and 
shouldered his pan and shovel and went off to the hills 
hunting pockets again, happy and content. This is the 
most fascinating of all tlie different kinds of mining, 
and furnishes a very htindsome per-centage of victims to 
the lunatic Ovsylum. 

I*ocket hunting is an ingenious process, You take a 
spadeful of earth from the hill-side and put it in a largo 
tin pan and dissolve and wash it gradually away till 
nothing is left but a teaspoonful of fine sediment. 
Whatever gold was in Hiat earth has remained, because, 
being the heaviest, it has sought the bottom. Among 
the sediment 3’ou will find half a dozen yellow particles 
no larger than pin-hoads. You are delighted. You 
move off to one side and wash another pan. If you find 
gold again, you move to one side further, and wash a 
third pan. If you find gpld this time, you are 
delighted again, because you know you are on the right 
scent. You lay an imaginary plan, shaped like a fan, 
witli its handle up the hill — ^for just where the end of 
the handle is, you argue that tho rich deposit lies hidden, 
whose vagrant grains of gold have escaped and been 
washed down the hiU, spreading farther and ^farther 
apart as they wandered. And so you proceed up the 
hill, washing ilio enrih and narrowing your linos every 
time the absence gold in tho pan shows that you are 
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outside the spread df the £an ; and at lost^ twenty yards 
up the hill your lines have converged to a point — a 
single foot from that point you cannot find any gold. 
Your breath comes short and quick, you are feverish with 
excitement ; the dinner-bell may ring its clapper off, you 
pay no attention ; friends may die, weddings Iranspire, 
houses bum down, they are nothing to you ; you sweat 
and dig and delve with a firantic interest — and all at 
once you strike it ! Up comes a spadefiil of earth and 
quartz that is all lovely with soiled lumps and leaves and 
sprays of gold. Sometimes that one spadeful is all 
$500. Sometimes the nest contains $10,000, and it 
takes you three or four days to get it all out. The 
pocket-miners tell of one nest that yielded $60,000 and 
two men exhausted it in two weelcs, and then sold the 
ground for $10,000 to a party who never got $300 out 
of it afterward. 

The hogs are good pocket hunters. . All the summer 
thcjy root around the bushes, and turn up a thousand 
littlo piles of dirt, and tlien the miners long for the 
r^iins; for the rains beat upon these little piles and wash 
them down and expose the gold, possibly right over a 
l)ocket. Two pockets were found in this way by the 
same man in one day. One had $5000 in it, and the 
other $8000. That man could appreciate it, for he 
hadn't had a cent for about a year. 

In Tuoluiniie lived two miners who used to go to the 
neighbouring Tiillago in th^ afternoon and return every 
night witli household supplies. Fjart of the distance 
they traversed a trail, and nearly mways sat down to 
rest on a great boulder that lay beside the path. In the 
course of thurteen years they had worn that bbulder 
tolerably smooth, sitting on it. By-and-by two vagrant 
Mexicans«came along and occupied the seat. They began 
to amuse themselves by chipping off flakes from the 
boulder with a sledge-hammer. They examined one of 
these flakes and found it rich with gold. That boulder 
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X)ald thm $800 afterward. But the ^ggravatiag circutn- 
Btauce waa that these ** Greasers ” knew that there must 
he more gold where that boulder came from, and so they 
went panning up the hill and found what was probably 
the richest pocket that region has yet produced. It took 
three monlbs to exhaust it, and it yielded $120,000. 
The two American miners who used to sit on the boulder 
are poor yet, and they take turn about in getting up 
early in the morning to curse those Mexicans — and when 
it comes down to pure ornamental cursing, the native 
American is gifted above the sons of men. 

1 have dwelt at some length upon tliis matter of 
J^ocket mining because it is a subject that is seldom re- 
ferred to in print, and therefore I judged that it would 
have for the reader that interest which naturally attaches 
to novelty. 


CHAPTEll XVI. 

One of my comrades there — another of those victims 
of eighteen j^oars of unrequited toil and blighted hopes 
—was one of the gentlest spirits that ever boro its i)a<ieut 
cross in a weary exile : grave and simple Dick Baker, 
poiket-miner of Dead-House Gulch. lie w^as forty-six, 
gray as a rat, earnest, thoughtful, slenderly educated, 
sloucliily dressed and clay-soiled, but his heart W'as finer 
mciol than any gold lus shovel ever brought to light — 
than any, indeed, tliat ever was mined or minted. 

Whenever he was out of hick and a little down- 
hearted, he would fall to mourning over tlie loss of a 
wonderful cat he used to own (for where women and 
children are not, men of kindly impulses take up with 
X>ets, for they must love something). And he ^ways 
spoke of the strange sagacity of that eat with the ^ of 
a man who believed in his secret heart that there was 
aomething human about it — ^maybe even supernatural. 
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I heard him talking about this animal once. He 
mid : 

** Gentlemen, I used to have a oat here, by the name 
of Tom Quarts, which you’d a took oh interest in I 
reckon — most anybody wwld. I had him here eight 
yeor— and he was the remarkablest cat I ever see. He 
was a large gray one of the Tom specie, an’ he had more 
hard, natchral seiiRc than any man in this camp — ’n' a 
power of dignity — he wouldn’t let the Gov’nor of Cali- 
fomy be laniiliar with him. He never ketchod a rat in 
his life — ’penred to be above it. He never cared for 
nothing but mining. He knowed more about mining, 
that cat did, than iiny man I ever, ever see. Youcouldul; 
Udl him notli’n’ ’bout placer diggin’s — ’n’ as for pocket 
mining, why he was just bom for it. He would dig out 
after me an’ Jiut 'vvhen we went over the liills prospect’n’, 
and he would trot along behind us for as much as five 
mile, if we went so fur. An* he had. the best judgment 
about mining ground — why you never see anything like 
it. When we wont to work, he’d scatter a glance around, 
’n’ if he didn’t think much of the indications, he would 
give a look as much as to say, * Well, I’ll have to get 
you to excuse me,’ ’n’ without another word he’d hyste 
his nose into the air ’n’ shove for home. But if tlie 
ground suited him, he would lay low ’n’ keep dork till 
the first pan was washed, ’n’ then he would sidle up ’n’ 
take a look, an’ if there was about six or seven grains of 
gold he was satisfied — ^he^idu’t wunt no better prospect 
’ri’ that — V then he would lay dowji on our coats and 
snore like a steamboat till we’d struck tlie pocket, an* 
then get up ’n’ superintend. He was nearly lightnin’ 
on superintending. * 

Well, by-an’'by, up comes this yer quartz excite* 
Uverybody was into it — everybody was pick’n 
’n’ instead of shovelin’ dirt on the hill side— 

“ermrybody was put’n* down a shaft instead of scrapin’ 
(ibe torfaoe. Noth’n’ wofild do Jim, but we must tackle 
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the ledges, too, so we did. We commenoed put’n’ 
down a shaft, ’n’ Tom Quartz he begin to wonder what 
in the Dickens it was all about. He hadn’t ever seen 
any mining like that before, ’n’ he was all upset, as you 
may say— he couldn’t come to a right understanding of 
it no way — ^it was too many for him. He was dowlt on 
it, too, you bet you — he was down on it powerful — 
always appeared to consider it the cussedest foolishness 
out. But that cat, you know, was ahxfays agin new- 
fangled ai^^mgements — somehow he never could abide 
’em. You know how it is with old habits. But by-an’- 
by Tom Quartz begin to git sort of reconciled a little, 
Ibhough he never coidd altogether understand that eternal 
sinkin’ of a shaft an’ never pannin’ out an^^thing. At 
last ho got to cornin’ down in the shaft, hisself, to try to 
cipher it out. An* when he’d git the blues, ’n’ feel kind 
o’ scruffy, ’n* aggravated ’n’ ^sgusted — Icnowin’, as he 
did, that the bills, was runnin’ up all the time an’ wo 
wam’t makin’ a cent — ho would curl up on a gunny 
sack in the comer an’ go to sleep. Well, one day when 
the shaft was down about eight foot, the rode got so hard 
that we had to put in ablest — the first blast’ n’ we’d evor 
done since Tom Quartz was bom. An’ then we lit the 
fuse ’n’ dumb out’n’ got off ’bout fifty yards — ’n’ forgot 
’n’ left Tom Quartz soimd asleep on the gunny sack. In 
’]>out a minute we seen a puff of smoko bust up out of 
the hole, ’n’ then overylliing lot go with an awful crash, 
’n’ about four million ton of iH)cks *n’ dirfp’n’ smoke ’n* 
splinters shot up ’b 9 ut a mile an’ a half into tlie air, an* 
by George, right in the dead centre of it was old Tom 
Quartz a goin’ end over end, an’ a snortin’ an’ a sneez’n’, 
an’ a clawin’ an’ a reachin’ for things like all possessed. 
But it wam’t no use you know; it warn’ no use. 
An’ that was the last we see of him for about two 
minutes ’n’ a half, cm’ then all of a sudden it begin to 
rain rocks and rubbago, an’ directly ho come down ker- 
whop about ten foot off f’m where we stood. Well» 1 
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reckon he was p’rapi the omeriest-lookin* beast you ever 
see. One ear was sot back on his neck> ’n’ his tail was 
stove up, 'n* hie eye*winkers was swinged off, 'n' he was 
aU blacked up with powder an’ smoke, an’ all sloppy 
with mud ’n’ dush f’m one end to the other. WeU, sir, 
it wam’t no use to try to apologise — ^we couldn’t say a 
word. He took a sort of a disgusted look at hisself, 
then he looked at us — an’ it was just exactly the same as 
if he had said — * Gents, maybe you think it’s smart to 
take advantage of a cat that ’ain’t had no experience of 
quartz minin’, but 1 think different' — an’ then he turned 
on his heel ’n’ marched off home without ever saying 
another word. • 

** That was jest his style. An’ maybe you won’t 
believe it, but after that you never see a cat so preju- 
diced agin quartz-mining as what he was. An’ by-au’ 
by when he did get to goin’ down in the shaft agin, 
you’d ’a been astonished at his sagacity. The minute 
we’d tetch off a blast ’n’ the fuse’d begin to sizzle, he'd 
give a look as much as to say : ' Well, I’ll have to git 
you to excuse me,' an’ it was surpris’n’ the way he’d 
shin out of that hole ’n’ go f ’r a tree. Sagacity ? It 
ain’t no name for it. ’Twas inspiration ! ” 

I said, “Well, Mr. Baker, his prejudice against 
quartz-mining was remarkable, considering how he came 
by it. Couldn’t you ever cure him of it ? ” 

*^'Cure him! No ! When Tom Quartz was sot once, 
he was alwayf sot — and you might a blowed him up as 
much as three million times ’n’ you’d never a broken 
him of his cussed prejudice agin quartz-mining.” 

The affection and the pride that lit up Baker’s face 
when he delivered this tribute to the hrmnesa of his 
humble friend of other days will always be a vivid 
memory* with me. 

At ^e end of two months we had never “ struck ” a 
pocket. We had panned up and down the hill-sides till 
they looked ploughed like a held ; we could have put in 
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a crop of grain, then, but there woulii have been no way 
to get it to market. We got mony good proapeots,^’ 
but when the gold gave out in the pan and we dug 
down, hoping end longing, we found only emptiness — 
the pocket that should have been there was as barren as 
our own. At last we shonldorcd our pans and shovels 
and struck out over the hills to try new localities. We 
prospected around Angers Camp, in Calaveras county, 
during three weeks, but had no success. Then we 
wandered on foot among the mountains, sleeping under 
the trees at night, for the weather was mild, but still 
we remained as centless as the last rose of summer. 
Tiiat is a poor joke, hut it is in patlieiic harmony with 
the drcumstanees, siufje we were so poor ourselves. In 
aooordanoe with the custom of tlie country, our door had 
always stood open and our board welcome to tramping 
miners — ^they drifted along nearly every day, dumped 
their paust shovels by tlie threshold and took ^*pot 
luek with us — and now on our own tramp we never 
found cold hospitalify. 

Our wanderings were wide and in many directions ; 
and now I could give the reader a vivid description of 
the Big Trees and the marvels of the Yo Semite — but 
what has this reader done to me that 1 should persecute 
him? 1 will deliver him into the hands of less con- 
scientioiis tourists and take his blessing. Let me be 
charitable, though 1 fail in all virtues else. 

^ Some of the phrases in the abr^TO af'd mining technicalities, purely, 
and may he a little obscare to Uie general reader. In ** placer 
the gold is all through the surface dirt; in 

pocket diggings it is concentrated in one Utile spot ; in ** quartz * 
the gold is ill a solid, continuous vein of rock, enclosed between dis- 
tinct walki of some other kinds of stone — and this is the most taboiSous 
and expensive of all the different kinds of mining. Prozptctiing'* 
is bunting for a placer;** indications** zxe zigaB of its^presenoe : 
**panniiiff out** refers to the washing process by which the grains of 
gold are separated from the dii’t ; a ** prospect ’* is what one finds in 
the first panful of dirt^and its value determinef whether it is good 
or a bad prospect and whether it is worth while to tariy there or seek 
fuither. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 

Apteb a three months* absence, 1 found myaelf in 
San Francisco again, without a cent. When my credit 
was about exhausted (for 1 had become too mean and 
’ lazy, now, to work on a morning paper, and there were 
no vacancies on the evening journos), I was created San 
Francisco correspondent of the Enterprise, and at the end 
of five months 1 was out of debt, but my interest in my' 
work was gone ; for my correspondence being a daily 
one, without rest or respite, I got unspeakably tired of 
it. I wanted another change. The vagabond instinct 
was strong upon me. Fortune favoured and I got a 
new berth and a delightful one. It was to go down to 
the Sandwich Islands and write some letters for tlie 
Sacramento Union, an excellent journed and liberal with 
emplo^’es. 

We sailed in the propeller Ajass, in the middle of 
winter. The almanac called it winter, distinctly enough, 
but tlie weather was a compromise between spring and 
Slimmer. Six days out of port, it became summer 
altogether. We had some tliirty passengers; among 
tliem a cheerful soul by tho name of Williams, and 
three sea-worn old whaleship captains going down to 
join their vessels. These latter played euchre in the 
smoking-roocr* day and n^ht, drank astonishing quan- 
tities of raw wldsky without being in the least affected 
by it, and wore the hapx)ie8t peoi>lo*I think I ever saw. 
And ^then there was ** the old Admiral — a retired 
whaleman. He was a roaring, terrific combination of 
wind and lightning and thunder, and earnest whole> 
Bouled profanity. But nevertheless he was tender- 
hearted as a girl. He was a raving, deafening, de- 
vastating typhoon, laying waste the cowering seas but 
urith an unvexed refuge in the centre where all comers 
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were eafe and at reBt Nobody could know the 
<< Admiral” without liking him; and in a sudden and 
dire emergency 1 think no friend of Ids would know 
which to choose — ^to be cursed by him pr prayed for by 
a less efficient person. 

His title of ** Admiral ” was more strictly official ” 
than any ever worn by a naval officer before or since, 
perhaps — ^for it was ^e voluntary offeiing of a whole 
nation, and came direct from the people themselves with- 
out any intermediate red tape — ^the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands. It was a title that came to him freighted 
with affection, and honour, and appreciation of his 
ifopretending merit. And in testimony of the genuine- 
ness of the title it was publicly ordained that an exclu- 
sive Hag should be devised for him, and used solely to 
welcome his coming and wave 1dm God-speed in his 
going. From that time forth, whenever his ship was 
signalled in the offing, or he cattod Ids anchor and stood 
out to sea, that ensign streamed from the royal halliards 
on the parliament house, and the nation lifted their hats 
to it with spontaneous accord. 

Yet he had never fired a gun or fought a battle in his 
life. When I knew him on board the JJax, ho was 
seventy-two years old, and had ploughed the salt water 
sixty-one of them. For sixteen years he had gone in 
and out of the harbour of Honolulu in command of a 
whale-ship, and for sixteen more had been cai)tain of a 
San Francisco and Sandwich ^Island ijascenger packet 
and had never had an accident or lost a vessel. The 
simple natives kne\^ him for a friend who never failed 
them, and regarded him as children regard a fatlier. It 
was a dangerous thing to oppress them when the roaring 
Admiral was around. 

Two years before I knew the Admiral, he had retired 
from the sea on a competence, and had sworn a colossal 
nine-jointed oath that he would ''never go within v 
distance of the salt water again as long as ho 
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lived.*’ And he had conscientiously kept it. That is 
to my^ hs c-onsidered he had kept it, and it would have 
been more tlian dangerous to suggest to him, even in 
the gentlest way, that making eleven long sea voyages, 
as a passenger, during the two years that had transpired 
since he " retired,” was only keeping the general spirit 
.of it and not tlie strict letter. 

The Admiral knew only one narrow line of conduct 
to pursue in any and all cases whore there was a fight, 
and that was to shoulder his way straight in "without 
an inquiry as to tho rights or tlie merits of it, and take 
the part of the weaker side. And this was the rcasoq. 
why he was always sure to be present at the trial of 
any universally execrated criminal, to oppress and in- 
timidate the jury wdth a vindictive pantomime of what 
ho would do to them if he ever caught them out of the 
box. And this was why harried cats and outlawed dogs 
that knew him confidently, took sanctuiuy under his 
chair in time of trouble. In tlie beginning he was tho 
most frantic and bloodthirsty Union man that drew 
breath in the shadow of the Flag ; but the instant tho 
Southerners began to go down before the sweep of the 
Northern armies, he ran up the Confederate colours and 
from that time till the end w^as a rampant and inexor- 
able segpaaumist* 

Ho hated intemperance "adth a more uncompromising 
animosity than any individual I have ever met, of either 
sex; and he "was never ti^id of storming against it aiid 
beseeching friends and strangers alike to be "wary and 
drink with moderation. And yet if any creature had 
been guileless enough to intimato that his absorbing 
nine gallons of straight” wliisky during our voyage 
was any fraction short of rigid or indexible abstomious- 
nesB, in Chat self-same moment the old man would have 
spun him to the uttermost parts of the earth in the 
Vhirlwind of his wrath, klind, I am not saying his 
whisky ever affected his head or his legs, for it did not. 

1 
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in even tlie eliglitest degree. He was a capacious con> 
tainer, but he did not hold enough for that. He took 
a level tumblerful of whislcy every morning before he 
put his clothes on—'* to sweeten his bilgewater,’* he 
said. He took another after ho got the most of his 
clothes on, " to settle his mind and give him his bear- 
ings.*’ He then shaved, and put on a clean shirt ; after 
which he recited the Lord’s Prayer in a fervent, thun- 
dering bass that shook the ship to her kelson and sus- 
pend^ all conversation in the main cabin. Then, at 
this stage, being invariably by the head,” or " by the 
stern,” or "listed to port or starboard,” he took one 
ftiore to " put him on on even keel so that ho would 
mind his helium and not miss stays and go about, every 
time he came up in the wind.” And now, his state- 
room door swung open and the sun of his benignant 
face beamed redly out upon mon and women and chil- 
dren, and he roared his "Shipmets a’hoy ! ” in a way 
that was calculated to w ake the dead and precipitate the 
final resurrection ; and forth he strode, a jneture to look 
at, and a presence to enforce attention. Stalwart and 
portly ; not a gray hair ; broad-brimmed slouch hat ; 
semi-sailor toggery of blue navy flannel — roomy and 
ample; a stately expanse of shirt-front and a liberal 
amount of black silk nock-cloth tied with a sailor knot ; 
large chain and imposing seals impending from his fob; 
awe-inspiring feet, and " a hand like the hand of Provi- 
dence,” as his whaling brei'iren exprei&ed it ; wrist- 
hands and sleeves pushed back half way to the elbow, 
out of respect for the warm weatlier, and exposing hairy 
arms, gaudy with red and blue anchors, ships, and 
goddeiuses of liberty tattooed in India ink. But these 
details were only seeemdary matters — his face was the 
lodestoue that chained the eye. It was a sultry disk, 
glowing determinedly out through a weather-beaten 
mask of maliogany, and studded with warts, seamed 
with scars^ "blazed” all over with unfailing firesh 
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dips of Gio razor ; \md with cheery eyes, under shaggy 
brows, contemplating the world from over the back of 
a gnarled crag of a nose that loomed vast and lonely 
out of tho undulating immensity that spread away Irom 
its foundations. At his heels frisked the darling of his 
bachelor estate, his terrier " Fan,” a creature no larger 
than a squirrel. The main port of his daily life was 
occupied in looking after Fan,” in a motherly way, 
and doctoring her for a hundred ailments which existed 
only in his imagination. 

The Admiral seldom read new8i)ai)ers ; and when he 
did he never believed anything they said. lie read 
nothing, and believed in nothing, but The Oltf 
Guard,” a secession periodical published in New York, 
He carried a dozen copies of it with him, always, and 
referred to them for all required information. If it was 
not there, he supplied it himself, out of a bountiful 
fancy, inventing history, names, dates, and everything 
else nccessfiry to make liis point good in an argument. 
Consequently he was a formidable antagonist in a 
dispute. Whenever ho swmng clear of the record and 
began to create history, the enemy was lielpless and had 
to sun-endcr. Indeed, tho enemy could not keep fronj 
betraying some little spark of indignation at his manu- 
factured history — and when it came to indignation, that 
was tho AdmiraTs veiy best hold.” He was always 
ready for a political argument, and if nobody started 
one he would do it himself With his third retort his 
temper would begin to rise, and within five minutes he 
would be blowing a gale, and within fifteen his smoldng- 
room audience would be utterly stormed away, and the 
old man left solitary and alone, banging the table wiUr 
his fist, kicking the chairs, and roaring a hurricane of 
profanity,. It got so, after a while, that whenever the 
Admiral approached, with politics in his eye, the pas- 
tengers would drop out with quiet accord, afraid tc 
meet him ; end ho would camp on a deserted field. 
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But ho found his match at last, and before a full com- 
pany. At one time or another, everybody had entered 
the lists against him and been routed, except the quiet 
passenger Williams. lie liad never been able to get an 
expression of opinion out of liim on politics. But now, 
just as the Admiral drG\Y near the door, and the company 
were about to slip out, Williams said : 

“ Admiral, aro you certain about that circumstance 
(joncerning the clergyman you incntion(?d the other 
day ? ” — referring to a piece of the Admiral’s manufac- 
tured history. 

^ Evciyonc was amazed at tho man’s rashness. The 
idea of deliberately inviting annihilatiou was a tiling 
incomxirehensible. The retreat came to a halt; then 
everybody sat dovm again wondering, to await the 
upshot of it. The Admiral himself was as surprised as 
any one. paused in tho door, with his red handker- 
chief half raised to his sweating face, and con tern jdated 
the daring reptile in tho comer, 

** Ccj'tain of it ? Am- 1 certain of it ? Do you think 
I’ve been lying about it ? What do you take mo for ? 
Anybody that don’t know that circumstance, don’t know 
anything ; a child ought to know it. Head up your 

history ! Bead it up , and don’t 

come asking a man if he’s certain about a bit of A B C 
stiilf that tho very southern niggers know aU about.” 

Here the Admiral’s fires began to wax hot, the 
atmosphere thickened, tlie coming earfhtpiake rumbled, 
bo began to Thunder and lighten. Within three minutes 
Uis volcano was in full irruidioii, and ho was dischai’ging 
flames and ashes of indignation, belcliing black volumes 
of foul history aloft, and vomiting red-hot torrents of 
profanity from liis crater. Meantime Williams sat 
^ent, and apparently deci>ly and earnestly •interested 
in what the old mjin was saying. By-and-by, wlien 
the lull came, ho said in the most deferential way, 
lad mth the gratified aii* of a man wlio has Lai a 
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mystery cleared u]? wliich had been puzzling him un* 
comfortably : 

^^Now I understand it. I always thought I knew * 
that piece of history well enough, but was still afraid to 
rust it, because tliere was not that convincing particu- 
larity about it that one likes to liave in history ; but 
when you mentioned every name, the other day, and 
every date, and every little eirciumstanco, in their just 
order aud K(M|ueu(;o, I said to myself, tim sounds some- 
thing like — this is Jiiskay — this is putting it in a shape 
that gives a miin ooniidon(‘(i ; and 1 said to myself after- 
A^‘avd, I will just ask the Admiral if ho is perfectly 
certain about the details, and if lie is I will come out 
and thank him for clearing tins matter up for me. And 
that is what I want to do now — ^for until you set that 
matter right, it was iiotlilng but just a confusion in my 
mind, without head or tail to it.” 

Nobody over saw the Admiral look so mollified before, 
and so xileasod. Nobody had ever received his bogus 
liistory as gospel before ; its genuineness had always 
been called in question either by words or looks ; but 
Jiero was a man that not only swallowed it all down, but 
was grateful loi* tlie dose. He was taken aback ; he 
hardly know what to say; even his profanity failed 
him. Now, Williams continued, modestly aud earnestly: 

“ But, Admiral, in saying that this was the first stone 
thrown, and that this precipitated tlie war, you havB 
overlooked a* circumstance which you are perfectly 
familiar with, hut which has escaped your memory. 
Now I grant you that what you liave stated is correct in ’ 
every detail — to wit : that on the 16th of October, 18 GO, 
two Massachusetts clergymen, nanuid Waite and Granger, 
w'ent in disguise to the house of John Moody, in Rock- 
port, at dead of night, and dragged fortli two southern 
women and their two little children, and, after taxring 
•and feathering tlieiu, convoyed them to Boston, and 
burned them alive in tho State House square ; aud I also 
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grant your proposition that this deed is \\'hat led to the 
secession of South Carolina on the 20th of December 
following. Very well.” [Hero the company were plea- 
santly surprised to hear Williams proceed to come back 
at the Admiral with his own invincible weapon — clean, 
pure, fnanujactwred histoi'y^ without a word of truth in 
it.] Very well, I say. But, Admiral, why overlook 
the Willis and organ case in South Carolina ? You 
are too well informed a man not to know all about that 
circumstance. Your arguments and your converstitions 
have shown you to be intimately conversant with every 
detail of this national quarrel. You develop matters 
of history every day that show plainly tliat you are no 
smatterer in it, content to nibble about the surface, but 
a man who has searched the depths and possessed your- 
self of everything tliat has a bearing upon the great 
queirtion. Therefore, let mo just recall to your mind 
that Willis and IVIorgaii case — though I see by your fa(;e 
that the whole thing is already passing through your 
memory at this moment. On llie 1 2th of August, 1 860, 
two months before the Waite and Granger affair, two 
South Carolina clergymen, named John H. Morgan and 
Winthrop L. Willis, one a Methodist, and the other an 
Old School Baptist, disguised themselves, and wont at 
midnight to tlie house of a planter named Thompson — 
Archibald F. Thompson, Vice-President under Thomas 
Jefferson, — and took thence, at midnight, liis widowed 
aunt (a Nortlierzi woman) aid her adopted child, an 
orphan, named Mortimer llighie, afflicted with epilepsy, 
and suffering at the time from white, swelling on one of 
his legs, and compelled to walk on crutches in conse 
quence'; and the two ministers, in spite of the pleadings 
of the victims, dragged them to the bush, tc^red and 
feathered them, and afterward burned them at Ihe stake 
in the city of Charleston. You remember perfectly well 
what a stir it made ; you remember perfbetly wdl that 
even the Charleston Courier stigmatised the act as being 
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nnpleasant, of quostionaLle propriety, and scarcely justi' 
fiable, and likewise that it would not he matter of 
surprise if retaliation ensued. And you remember also, 
that this thing was the cause of the Massachusetts 
outrage. Who, indeed, were the two Massachusetts 
ministers ? and who were the Southern women tlxey 

burned ? I do not need to remind you, Admiral, with 
your intimate Itnowledgo of history, tliat Waite was the 
nephew of the woman burned in Charleston; that 
Granger was lier cousin in the second degree, and that 
the woman they burned in Doston was the wife of John 
II. [Morgan, and the still-loved but divorced mfe of 
Wintlirop L. Willis. Now, Admiral, it is only fair that 
you should acknowledge that the first provocation came 
from the Southern preacliers, and that the Northern 
ones were justified in retaliating. In your arguments 
you never yet have shown the least disposition to with- 
hold a just verdict or he in anywise iinfdir, when autho- 
ritative history condemned your position, and therefore 
I have no hesitation in asking you to take tho original 
blame from tho Massachusetts ministers, in this matter, 
and transfer it to the South Carolina clergymen, whore 
it justly belongs.” 

The Admiral was conquered. This sweot-q>oken 
creature, Avlio swallowed his fraudulent histoiy as if it 
were the broad of life, basked in his furious blasphemy 
as if it were jgenerous sunshine, found only culm, even- 
handed justi5> in his rampart partisanship, and flooded 
him with invented history so sugtjr-coated with flattery 
and deference that there was no rejecting it, was “ too 
many ” for him. He stammered some awkward, profane 

sentences about tho — Wfliia and 

Morgan business having escaped his memory, hut that 
he ** reihembered it now,” and then, under pretence of 
giving Fan some medicine for an imaginary cough, drew 
out the battle and went away, a vanquished man. 
ITien cheers and laughter went up, and Williams, the 
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fillip's benefactor, was a hero. The nows went about 
the vessel, cliampigno was ordered, an enthusiastic 
reception instituted in the smoking-room, and everybody 
flocked thitlier to shake hands with the conquei’or. The 
wheelsman said afterward, that the Admiral stood up 
behind the pilot-house and ''ripped and cursed all to 
himself” till he loosened the smokestack guys and be- 
calmed the mainsail. 

The Admiral's power was broken. After that, if he 
began an argument, somebody would bring Williams, 
and the old man would grow weak and begin to quiet 
down at once. And as soon as he was done, Williams, 
in his dulcet, insinuating way, would invent some his- 
tory (referring for proof to the old man's own excellent 
memory and to copies of "The Old Guard” known not 
to be in his possession) that would turn the tables 
completely and leave the Admiral all abroad and help- 
less. By-and-by he came to so dread Williams and his 
gilded tongue tliat lie would stop talking wlien ho saw 
him approach, and, flnall}^ ceased to mention politics 
altogether, and from that time forward there was entire 
peace and serenity in the ship. 


ClIAPTEB XVIII. 

On a certain bright morning tho Islands hove in sight, 
lying low on the lonely sea, £kud everyboOy climbed to 
the upper deck to look. After two thousand miles of 
watery solitude the vision was a welcome one. As wo 
opproac'hed, the imi>osing promoritoiy of Diamond Head 
rose up ‘Out of the ocean, its mggod front softened by the 
hazy distance, and presently the details of tlie land began 
to make themselves manifest : first, the line of beach ; 
then the plumed cocoa-nut trees of the tropics ; then 
cabins of tiie natives ; then the white town of Honolulu, 
said to contain between twelve and fifteen thousand 
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iiiliubitants spi^oacf over a dead level, with streets fnj!!! 
twenty to tiiirty feet wide, solid and level as a floor, 
most of them straight as a line, and few as crooked as a 
corkscrew. 

The further I travelled through the to'woi the hotter 1 
liked it. Every stop revealed a new conti'ast — disclosed 
something I was unaccustomed to. In place of the grand 
mud-coloured brown fronts of San Francisco, I saw 
dwellings built of straw, adobies, and crcam-colourod 
pebble-and-shcll-conglomeratod coral, cut into oblong 
blocks and laid in cement ; also a groat iiiiniber of neat 
white cottages, wdtli greon w'indow-slniilcrs; in place of 
front yards like billiard-tables ’with iron fences arouijfti 
them, I saw these homes surrounded by ample yards, 
thickly clad with gi’een grass, and shaded by tail trees, 
through whoso dense foliage the sun could 6cai*cely 
penetrate ; in place of the customary geranium, calla 
lily, &c., languishing in dust and general debility, I saw 
luxurious banks and thickets of flowers, fresh as a 
meadow after a rain, and glowing wdlh the richest dyes; 
in place of the dingy horrors of San Francisco’s plea- 
sure gi’ove, the “ ^Mllows,” I saw liuge- bodied, w'ide- 
spreading forest trees, w'itli strange names and stranger 
appearance — trees that cast a shadow like a thunder- 
cloud, and were able to stand alone without being tied 
to green poles ; in place of gold fish, wiggling around 
in glass globes, assuming countless shaeP^iSTTOd degrees 
of distortion •through th(p magnifying and dimiuisliing 
qualities of their ti'ansparciit prison-houses, I saw 
cats — ^Tom-cats, Mary Ann cats, long-tailed cats, bob- 
tailed cats, blind cats, one-eyed cats, w’all-eyed cats, 
cross-eyed cats, gray cats, black cats, white cats,* yellow 
cats, striped cats, spotted cats, tame cats, wild cats, 
singed c«^ individual cats, groups of cats, platoons o/ 
cats, companies of cats, regiments of cats, armies ol 
cats, multitudes of cats, millions of cats, and all of them 
sleek, fat, lazy, and sound asleep. 
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I looked on a multitude of people, some white, in 
white coats, vests, pantaloons, even white cloth shoes, 
made snowy with chalk duly laid on every morning ; hut 
the majority of the people were almost as dark as 
negroes — ^women wdth comely features, fine black eyes^ 
rounded forms, inclining to tho volujituous, clad in a 
single bright red or white garment that fell free and 
nnconfined from shoulder to heol, long black hair falling 
loose, gipsy hats, encircled with wreaths of natural 
flowers of a brilliant carmine tint ; plenty of dark men 
in various costumes, and some with nothing on but a 
bettered stove-pipe hat, tilted on tlie nose, and a very 
scant breech-clout ; — certain smoke-dried children were 
clothed in nothing but sunsliine — a very neat-fICting and 
picturesque apparel indeed. 

In place of roughs and rowdies staring and black- 
guarding on tlie corners, I saw loiig-haired, saddle- 
ooloni'od Sandwich Island maidens sitting on the ground 
in ihe shade of corner houses, gazing indolently at what- 
ever or whoever happened along ; instead of wretched 
cobble-stone pavements, I walked on a firm foundation 
of coral, built up from the bottom of tlae sea by the 
absiu’d but persevering insect of that name, with a light 
layer of lava and cinders overlying the coral, belclied 
up out of fathomless perdition long ago through the 
seiired and blackened crater that stands dead and harm- 
less in the disbinco now ; instead of cramped and crowded 
street-cars, i met dusky nativ6*women sweeping by, free 
as the wind, on fleet horses and astride, with gaudy 
riding-sashes, streaming like banners behind tliem ; 
instead of the combined stenches of Chinadom and 
Brauuah street slaughter-houses, I breathed the balmy 
fragrance of jessamine, oleander, and the Pride of India; 
in place of the hurry atid bustle and noisy confrision of 
San Francisco, I moved in the midst of a summer calm as 
tranquil as dawn in the Garden of Eden ; in place of the 
Golden Gity^s skirting sand hills and the placid bay, I saw 
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on the one side a framework of tall) precipitous mountains 
close at hand) clad in re&eshing greeU) and cleft by deep, 
cool) chasm-like valloj^s — and in front the grand sweep 
of the ocean : a brilliant, transparent green near the 
shore, bound and bordered by a long white line of 
foamy spray dashing against the reef, and further out 
the dead blue water of the deep sea, flecked with ‘‘white 
caps,” and in the far horizon a single, lonely sail — a 
mere accent-mark to emphasize a slumberous calm and 
a solitude that were without sound or limit. When the 
sun sunk down — the one intruder from other realms and 
persistent in suggestions of tliem — it was tranced luxury 
to sit in the perfumed air and forget that tliere was any 
world but these enchanted islands. 

It was such ecstacy to dream, and dream — till you 
got a bite. A scorpion bite. Then the first duty was 
to get up out of the grass find kill the scorpion ; and 
the next to bathe the bitten place with alcohol or brandy ; 
and the next to resolve to keep out of the grass in 
future. Then came an adjournment to the hed-chamber 
and the pastime of writing up tlie day^s journal with 
one hand and the destruction of mosquitoes with the 
other — a whole community of them at a slap. Then, 
observing an enemy apx)roaching, — a hairy tarantula on 
“rtilts — ^why not set tho spittoon on him ? It is done, 
find the i)rojecting ends of his paws give a luminous idea 
of the magniijide of his reach. Then to bed and become 
a promenade for a centipede with forty-two legs on a 
side and every foot hot enough to bum a hole thi*ough 
a raw-hide. More soaking with alcohol, and a resolu- 
tion to examine the bed before entering it, in ^friture. 
Then wait, and snfFor, till all the mosquitoes in the 
neighbourhood have crawled in under the bar, then slip 
out quietly, shut them in and sleep peacefully on tho 
floor till morning. Meantime it is comforting to cui’so 
the tropics in occasional wakeful intervals. 

We had an abundance of fruit in Honolulu, of course. 
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Oranges, pii^^-applcs, bananas, strWbeiTies, lemons^ 
limes, mangoes, guavas, melons, and a rare and curious 
luxury called the cbirimoya, •which is deliciousness itself. 
Tlien there is the tamarind. I thought tamarinds were 
made to eat, but that was probably not the idea. I ato 
several, and it seemed to me that they were rather sour 
that year. They pursed up my lips, till they resembled 
the stem-end of a tomato, and I liad to taho my s^usto- 
nance through a quill for twenty- four hours. They 
flfiarpenod my teeth till I could have shaved with them, 
and gave them a “ wire-odge^* that I was afraid would 
stay ; but a citizen said no, it will come off Avhen the 
ehamel does — which wjiS comforting, at any rate, 1 ' 
found, afterward, that only strangers oat tamarinds — 
hut they oidy eat them once. 


CIIAFIKR XIX. 

In my diary of our third day in Honolulu, I find 
this : 

I am probnbly tlie most sonsitivo man in Hawaii to- 
night — especially about sittuig down in. tlio jn’eseuce of 
my betters. 1 have ridden fifteen or twenty tnilos on 
horse-hack since 5 p.m., and to tell the honest truth, I 
have a delicacy about sitting down at all. 

An excursion to Diamonck Head and the King^s 
Cocoanut Grove waa jdanned io-day — time, 4.00 p.m. 
— tlio party to consist of lialf a dozen gejitlemon and 
lliroo ladies. They all started at the ai)pointed liour 
except myself. I was nt the Government Prison (wdtli 
Captain Fish and another whalcship-skippor, Captain 
Phillips), and got so intcrestod in its examination that 
I did not notice how (juickiy the time was passing. 
Somebody remarked that it was twenty minutes past 
five o^clock, and that wolce me up. It was a fortunate 
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ciTcumstance that Captain Philli^ja was along with his 
“ turn out,” as he calls a top-buggy that Captain Cook 
brought here in 1778, and a horse that was here w^hen 
Captain Cook came. Captain Phillips takes a just pride 
in his driving and in the speed oi'diis horse, and to his 
passion for displaying them I owe it that we were only 
sixteen minutes coming from the prison to the American 
Hotel — a distanc'O which has been estimated to be over 
half a mile. But it took some fearful diiving. The 
Captain’s whip came down fast, and the blows startod 
so much dust out of the horse’s hide that during the last 
half of the journey wo rode tlirough an impenetrable 
fog, and ran by a pocket compass in the hands of Captain 
Fish, a whaler of twenty-six years’ experience, who sat 
there through the perilous voyage as self-possessed as if 
he liad been on the eucliro-deck of his own ship, and 
calmly said, ‘‘Port your helm — port,” from time to 
time, and “ Hold her a little free — stQady — so-o,” and 
“Luff— hard down to starboard ! ” and never once lost 
his presence of mind or betrayed the least anxiety by 
voice or manner. When we came to anchor at last, 
UTid Captain Phillips looked at his watch and said, 
“Sixteen minutes — I told you it was in her! that’s 
over three miles an hour ! ” I could see he felt entitled 
o a compliment, and so I said 1 had never seen light- 
ning go like that liorse. And I never had. 

The landlord of the American said the party had been 
gone nearly* an hour, hut that he could give mo my 
choice of several horses that coT:J.d overtake them. I 
said, never mind — I preferred a safe horse to a fast one 
— I would liko to have an excessively gentle horse — a 
horse with no spirit whatever — a lame one, if* he had 
such a tiling. Inside of five minutes I was mounted, 
ind perfectly satisfied with my outfit. I had no time to 
label him “ This is a horse,” and so if the public took 
him for a sheep I cannot help it. I was satisfied, and 
that was the main thing. 1 could see that he had as 
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many £ne poin^ os any man’s horse; and so I hung my 
hat on one of them, behind the saddle, and swabbed the 
perspiration from my fane and started. I named him 
after this iiiland, “Oahu” (pronounced 0-waw-hee)* 
The first gate ho came to he started in ; 1 had neither 
whip nor spur, and so 1 simply argued the case with 
him. He resisted argument, but idtimately yielded tc 
insult and abuse. He backed out of that gate and 
steered for another one on the other side of tlie street. 
I triumphed by my former process. Within the next 
six hundred yards he crossed the street fourteen times 
and attempted thirteen gates, and in the meantime the 
triopical sun was beating down and threatening to cave 
the top of my head in, and I was literally dripping with 
perspiration. Ho abandoned the gate business after 
that and went along peaceably enough, but absorbed in 
meditation. 1 noticed this latter circumstance, and it 
soon began to fill me with apprehension. 1 said to 
myself, this creature is planning some new outrage, 
some £:esh deviltry or other — ^no horse over thought 
over a subject so profoundly as this one is doing just for 
nothing. The moro this thing preyed upon my mind 
the more uneasy I became, until tlie eiisi^ense became 
almost unbearable, and I dismounted to see if there was 
anything wild in his eye — ^for I had heard that the eye 
of this noblest, of our domestic animals is very expressive. 
I cannot describe what a load of anxiety was lifted from 
my mind when I found that was only asleep. I 
w'oko him up and started him into a faster walk, and 
then the villany of his nature came out again. Ho 
tried to dimb over a stone 'wall, five or six feet high. 
I saw tl'at 1 must apply force to this horse, and that I 
might as well begin first as Iasi 1 plucked a stout 
switch from a tamarind tree, and the moment ho saw it, 
he surrendered. He broke into a convulsive sort of a 
canter, which had three short steps in it and one long 
one, and reminded me alternately of the dattmng shake 
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of tlie great earthquake, and the sweeping plunging of 
the Ajax in a storm. 

And now there can he no fitter occasion than tlio pre* 
sent to pronounce a left-handed blessing upon tlie man 
who invented the American saddle. . There is no seat to 
speak of about it — one might as well sit in a shovel — 
and the stirrups ore nothing but an Gmamentol nuisance. 
If I were to write down here all the abuse I expended 
on those stirrups, it would make a large book, even 
without pictures. Sometimes I got one foot so far 
through, that the stirrup partook of tho nature of an 
anklet ; sometimes both feet were through, and I was 
handcuffed by tho legs; and sometimes my feet go! 
clear out and left tho stirrups wildly dangling about 
my shins. Even when I was in proper position and 
carefully balanced upon the balls of my feet, there was 
no comfort in it, on account of my nervous dread that 
they were going to slip one way or the other in a 
moment. But title subject is too exasperating to write 
about. 

A mile and a half from town, I came to a grove of 
tall cocoa-nut trees, with clean, branchless stems reaching 
straight u^^ sixty or seventy feet and topped with a 
spray of green foliago sheltering clusters of cocoa-nuts 
— ^not more picturesque than a forest of coUossal ragged 
parasols, with bunches of magnified grapes under them, 
would be. I once heard a grouty northern invalid say 
that a cocoa-ntit tree might be poetical, possibly it was ; 
but it looked like a feather-duster ^struck by lightning. 
1 think that describes it better than a picture— and yet, 
without any question, there is something fascinating 
about a cocoa-nut tree — and graceful too. • 

About a dozen cottages, some frame and the others of 
native grass, nestled sleepily in tho shade here and there. 
The grass cabins are of a grayish colour, are shaped 
'much like our own cottages, only with higher and 
ste€(per xoofs usually, and axe made of some kind 
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weed strongly bound together in bundles. The roojfs 
are Tery tliidr, and so are the walls; the latter have 
square holes in them for windows. At a little distance 
these cabins have a furry appearance, as if they might 
be made of boar shins. They are very cool and pleasant 
inside. The King’s flag was flying from the roof of one- 
of tlie cottages, and his Majesty was probably within. 
Ho owns the whole concern thereabouts, and passes his 
time there Ircqnontly, on sultry da5"a “ laying off.” The 
spot is called ** Tho King’s Ghrove.” 

Near by is an interesting ruin — the meagre remains 
pf an ancient heathen temple — a place where human 
sacrifioos were offered up in those old bygone days when 
the simple child of nature, yielding momentarily to sin 
when sorely tempted, acknowledged his error when calm 
reflection had shown it him, and came forward with 
noble frankness and offered ux* his grandmother as an 
atoning sacrifice — in those old days when tlie lucMess 
sinner could keep on cleansing his conscience and 
achieving periodical hapxnness as long os his relations 
held out ; long, long before tho missionaries braved a 
thousand privations to come and make them perma- 
nently miserable by telling them how beautiful and how 
blissful a place heaven is, and how nearly impossible it 
is to get there ; and showed the poor native how dreary 
a X)ordition is, and what unnecessarily liber^ 

facilities there ore for going to it ; showed him how, 
ill his ignorance, he had gon€ and fooled away fdl his 
kinfolks, to no xmipose; showed him what rapture it is 
to woi'k all day long for fifty cents to buy food for next 
day with, as coiux)arcd with fishing for pastime, and 
lolling in the shade through eternal Summer, and eating 
of the bounty that nobody laboured to x>i’Ovide but 
Nature. How sad it is to think of the multitudes who 
have gone to their graves in this beautiful island, and 
never knew there was a hell ! 

This ancient toinxde was built of rough blocks of lava. 
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and was simply a roofless inclosure, a liimdred and 
thirty feet long and seyeniy wide— nothing but naked 
walls, yery thick, but not much higher than a man’s 
head. They will last for ages no doubt, if left un- 
molested. Its three altars and other eacied appurte- 
, nances haye crumbled and passed away years ago. It 
is said that in the old times thousands of human beings 
trere slaughtered hero, in the presence of naked and 
howUng savages. If these mute stones could speak, 
what tales they could tell, what pictures they could 
describe, of fettered victims writhing under the knife; 
of massed forms straining forward out of the gloom, 
with ferocious faces lit up by the sacrificial fires ; of tUe 
background of ghostly trees; of the dark pyramid of 
Diamond Head standing sentinel over the uncanny scene, 
and the peaceful moon looking down upon it through 
rifts in the doud-rack ! 

When Kamehameha (pronounced Ka-may-ha-may- 
ha) the Great — who was a sort of a Napoleon in mili- 
tary genius and uniform 6ucce.3s — invaded this idand of 
Oahu three-quarters of a century ago, and exterminated 
the army sent to oppose him, and took full and final 
possession of the country, he searched out tlie dead 
body of the King of Oahu, and those of the principal 
chiefs, and impded their heads on the walls of^^is 
temple. 

Those were savage times when this old slaughter- 
house was in^its prime. ^The King and the chiefs ruled 
the common herd with a rod of iron ; made them gather 
all the provisions the masters needed; build all the 
houses and temples ; stand all the expenses, of whatever 
kind ; take kicks and cuiTs for thanks ; drag out lives 
well flavoured with misery, and then suffer death for 
trifiiug offences, or yield up their lives on the sacrificial 
altars to purchase favours from the gods for their hard 
rulers. The missionaries have clothed them, educated 
them broken up the tyrannous authority of their chiefs^ 
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and given freedom and the right to enjc^ whatever 
thw hands and brains produce, with equal laws for all, 
and punishment for all alike who transgress them. The 
contrast is so strong — the beneht coi^erred upon tliis 
people by the missionaries is so prominent, so palpable, 
and so unquestionable, that the frankest compliment 1 
can pay them, and the best, is simply to point to the 
condition of the Sandwich Islanders of Captain Cook’s 
time, and their condition to<day. Their work speaks 
for itself. 


CHAPTER XX. 

after a rugged dimb, we halted on the 
summit of a hill which commanded a far«reaching view. 
The moon rose and flooded mountain and valley and 
ocean with a mellow radiance, and out of the shadows of 
the foliage the distant lights of Honolulu glinted like an 
encampment of fire-flies. The air was heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers. The holt was brief. Gaily 
laughing and talking, the party galloped on, and I clung 
to the pommel and cantered after. Presently we came 
to a place where no grass grew — a wide expanse of deep 
sand. They said it was an old battle ground. All 
around everywhere, not tliree feet apart, the bleached 
bones of men gleamed white in the moonlight. Wo 
picked up a lot of tliem for iiii^ementoes. ^ 1 got quite a 
number of arm bones and leg bones — of great chiefs, 
maybe, who had fought savagely in that fearful battle 
in the old days, when blood floived like wine where we 
now stood, — and wore the choicest of them out on Oahu 
afterward, trying to make him go. All sorts of bones 
could be fbund except skulls ; but a citizen eaidy irrever- 
ently, that there had been an unusual number of ^^skuU* 
hunters” there lately — a species of sportsmen I hod 
never heaid of before. 
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* Notliing *wliateTer is kxiown about this place — its 
Story is a secret that will nev^ be revealed. The oldest 
natives make no pretence of being possessed of its history. 
They say these bones were here when they were children. 
They were here when their grandfathers were children 
— ^but how they came here, they can only conjecture. 
Many people believe this spot to be an ancient battle- 
ground, and it is usual to call it so ; and they believe 
that these skeletons have lain for ages just where their 
proprietors fell in the great fight. Other people believo 
that Kamehameha 1. fought his first battle here. On 
this point, I have heard a story, which may have bean 
taken from one of the numerous books which have been 
written concerning these islands — I do not know where 
the narrator got it. He said that when Kamehameha 
(who was at first merely a subordinate chief on the 
island of Hawaii) landed here, he brought a large army 
with him, and encamped at Waikiki; The Oahuans 
marched against him, and so confident were they of suc- 
cess, that they readily acceded to a demand of their 
priests that they should draw a line where these bones 
now lie, and take an oath that, if forced to retreat at all, 
they would never retreat beyond this boundary. The 
priests told them that death and everlasting punishment 
would overtake any who violated the oath, and the 
march was resumed. Kamehameha drove them back 
step by step ; the priests fought in the fi?ont rank and 
exhorted them, both by voice and inspirating example, 
to remember their oath — ^to die, if need be, but never 
cross the fatal line. The struggle was manfully main- 
tained, but at last the chief priest fell, pierced to the 
heart with a spear, and the unlucky omen felf like a 
blight upon the brave souls at his back ; with a tri- 
umphant shout the invaders pressed fcrwa^ — ^the line 
was crossed — ^the offended go^ deserted the despairing 

* army, and, accepting the doom their peijuiy had brought 
upon them, they broke and fied over the plain where 

K2 
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Honolulu stands now — ^up the beautiful Nuuanu Valley 
— ^paused a moment, hemmed in by precipitous moun- 
tains on either hand, and the frightful precipice of the 
Pari in front, and then were driven over — a sheer plunge 
of six hundred feet ! 

The story is pretty enough, but Mr. Jarvcs’ excellent 
history says the Oahuans T^^ere intrenched in Nuuanu 
Valley; that Kamchamoha ousted them, routed them, 
pursued them up the valley, and drove them over the 
precipice. He makes no mention of our bone-yard at 
all in his book. 

c Impressed by the profound silence and repose that 
rested over the bcantiful landscape, and being, as usual, 
in the rear, I gave voice to my thoughts. I said ; 

** What a picture is here slumbering in the solemn 
glory of tlie moon ! How strong the rugged outlines of 
the dead volcano stand out against the clear sky ! What 
a snowy fringe marks tlie bursting of the surf over the 
long, curved reef! How calmly the dim city sleeps 
yonder in the plain I How soft the shadows He upon 
the stately mountains that border the dream-haunted 
Mauoa Valley! What a grand pyramid of billowy 
clouds towers above the storied Pari ! How the grim 
V'arriors of the past seem flocking in ghostly .squadrons 
to their ancient battle-field again — ^how the wails of the 
dying well up from the ” 

At this point the horse called Oahu sat down in the 
sand. Sat down to Hsten, I suppose. Never mind what 
he heard ; 1 stopped, apostropliising, and convinced him 
that I was not a man to allow contempt of court on the 
jmrt of a horse. I broke the bock-bone of a chief over 
his I'ump, and set out to join the cavalcade again. 

Very considerably fagged out, we arrived in town at 
^ o^clock at night, myself in the lead*— for When my 
horse finally came to understand that he was homeward 
bound and hadn’t far to go, he tamed hi^ attention 
stinctly to business. 
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Tliis is a good time to drop in a 2>oj’agraph of inform 
tnation. There is no regular livery stable in Honolulu, 
or, indeed, in any part of Uio kingdom of Hawaii ; there- 
fore, unless you are acquainted with wealthy residents 
(who all have good horses), you must hire animals of the 
wretchedest des(jription firomtho Kanakas (*.#., natives). 
Any Ixorse you hire, even though it be from a white man, 
is not often of much account, because it will be brought 
in for you from some ranch, and has necessarily been 
leading a hard life. If the Kanakas who have been 
c*aring for him (inveterate riders they are) have not 
ridden him half to death every day themselves, you can 
depend upon it they have been doing tlie same thing by 
proxy, by clandestinely hiring him out. At least, so I 
am informed. The result is, that no horse has a chance 
to eat, drink, rest, recuperate, or look well or feel well, and 
so strangers go about the Islands mounted as I was to-day. 

In hiring a horse from a Kanaka, ypu must have all 
your eyes about you, because you can rest satisfied that 
you ai-e dealing with a shrewd unprincipled rascal. You 
may leave your door open and your trunk unlocked as 
long as you please, and he will not meddle with your 
property ; he has no imi)ortaut vices, and no inclination 
to commit robbery on a largo scale ; but if he can get 
ahead of you in the horse business, ho will take a 
genuine delight in doing it. This trait is characteristic 
of horse jockeys, the world over, is it not? He will 
overcharge )%)u if he cajj ; he will hire you a fine-look- 
ing horse at night (anybody's — ^maybe the king's, if the 
royal steed be in convenient view), and bring you the 
mate to my Oahu in the morning, and contend that it 
is the same animal. If you make trouble, he*will get 
out by saying it was not himself who made the bargain 
With you, but his brother, “ who went out in the country 
tills morning.” They have always got a ** brother ” to 
shift the responsibility upon. A victim said to one of 
those fellows ono day : 
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Bat 1 know I hired the horse of you, because I 
noticed that scar on your cheek.” 

The reply was not bad ; Oh, yes — ^yes — ^my brother 

all same — ^we twins ! ” 

A friend of mine, J. Smith, hired a horse yesterday, 
the Kanaka warranting him to be in excellent condition. 
Smith had a saddle and blanket of his own, and lie 
ordered the Kanaka to put these on the horse. Hie 
Kanaka protested that he was perfectly willing to trust 
the gentleman with the saddle that was already on the 
animal, but Smith refused to use it. The change was 
made; then Smith noticed that the Kanaka had only 
changed the saddles, and had left the original blanket 
on the horse ; he said he forgot to change the blankets, 
and so, to cut the bother short, Smith mounted and rode 
away. The horse went lame a mile from town, and 
afterward got to cutting up some extraordinary capers. 
Smith got down and took ofr the saddle, but the blanket 
stuck fast to the horse — glued to a procession of raw 
places. Hie Kanaka’s mysterious conduct stood ex- 
plained. 

Another friend of mine bought a pretty good horse 
from a native, a day or two ago, after a tolerably thorough 
examination of the animal. He discovered to-day that 
the hui’se was as blind as a bat, in one eye. He meant 
to have examined that eye, and came home with a general 
notion that he had done it ; but ho remembers now that 
every time he mfido the attempt ^lis attentioi^ii was called 
to something else by his victimiser. 

One more instance, and then 1 will pass to something 
else. I am informed that when a certain Mr. L., a 
visiting stranger, was here, he bought a pair of very 
respectable-looking match horses from a native. They 
were in a little stable with a partition through thMaiddle 
of it — one horse in each apartment. Mr. L. examined 
one of them critically through a window (the Kanaka’s 

brothel ” having gone to the country with the key), 
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"and then went around the house and examined the other 
through a window on the other side He said it was 
title neatest match he had ever seen^ and paid for the 
horses on the spot. Whereupon the Kanaka departed 
to join his brother in the country. The fellow had 
shamefully swindled L, There was only one ** match ” 
horse, and he had examined his starboard side through 
one window, and his port side through another I I 
decline to believe this story, but I give it because it is 
worth something as a fanciful illustration of a &K6d 
fact — namely, that the Kanaka horse-jockey is fertile in 
invention and elastic in conscience. , 

You can buy a pretty good horse for forty or Sfty 
dollars, and a good enough horse for all practical pur- 
poses for two dollars and a half. I estimate ** Oahu ” 
to be worth somewhere in the neighbourhood of thirly- 
five ceuts. A good deal better animal than he is was 
sold here day before yesterday for a dollar and seventy- 
five cents, and sold again to-day for two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Williams bought a handsome and 
lively little pony yesterday for ten dollars ; and about 
the best common horse on the island (and he is a really 
good one) sold yesterday, with Mexican saddle and 
bridle, for seventy dollars — a horse which is well and 
widely known, and greatly respected for his speed, good 
disposition, and everlasting bottom. You give your 
horse a little grain once a day; it comes from Sau 
Francisco, and is worth tibout two cents a pound ; and 
you give him as much hay as he*wahts ; it is cut and 
brought to the market by natives, and is not very good, 
it is baled into long, round bundles, about the suse of a 
large man ; one of them is stuck by the middle bn each 
end of a six-foot pole, and the Kanaka shoulders the 
pole andr walks about the streets between the upright 
bales in search of customers. These hay bales, thus 
carried, have a general resemblance to a colossal capi^ 
talH. 
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The hay-bundles cost twenty-five cents apiece, as4 
one will last a hoise about a day. You can get a horse 
for a song, a week's hay for another song, and you can 
tom your animal loose among the luxuriant grass in 
your neighbour’s broad front yard without a song at all 
— ^you do it at midnight, and stable the beast again 
beifo^ morning. You have been at no expense thus far, 
but when you come to buy a saddle and bridle they 
will cost you from twenty to thirty-five dollars. You 
can hire a horse, saddle and bridle, at from seven to ten 
doHars a wedc, and the owner will take core of them at 
h^s own expense. 

It is time to close this day’s record — bed time. As 1 
prepare for sleep, a rich voice rises out of the still night, 
and, far as this ocean rook is toward the ends of the 
earth, I recognise a familiar home air. But the woyds 
seem somewhat out of joint : 

Waikiki lantoni ob Kaa hooly booly vawhoo.** 

Translated, that means ''When we were marching 
through Georgia.” 


CHAPTER XXL 

Passing through the market-place we saw that 
feature of Honolulu under its <*most favourable auspices 
— ^that is, in the full glory of Saturday afternoon, which 
is a festive day with the natives. The native girls by 
two’s and three’s and parties of a dozen, and sometimes 
in whe^ platoons and companies, went cantering up 
and down the neighbouring streets astride of fieet but 
homely horses, and with Iheir gaudy ridiffg-habits 
streaming like banners behind them. Sudi a troop of 
free and easy riders, in their natural home, the saddle, 
mokes a gay and graceful spectacle. The riding haUt 
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t ^ealc of is simply a long, broad scarf, like a tavern 
table-doth brilliandy coloured, wrapped around the 
V>ins once, then apparently passed between the limbs, 
and each end thrown backward over the same, apd 
floating and flapping behind on both sides beyond the 
horse's tail like a couple of fancy flags ; then, slipping 
the stirrup-irons between her toes, the girl throws her 
chest forward, sits up like a Major-General, and goes 
sweeping by like the wind. 

The girls j)ut on all the finery they can on Saturday 
jdtemoon — ^fiue black silk robes ; flowing red ones that 
nearly put your eyes out ; others as white as snow ; still 
others that discount the rainbow ; and they wear their 
hair in nets, and trim their jaunty hats with fresh 
flowers, and encircle their dusky tliroats with home- 
made necklaces of the brilliant vermillion-tinted blossom 
of the ohia ; and they flU the markets and the adjacent 
streets with their bright x>resenccB, and smell like a rag 
factory on fire with their ofPenaive cocoa-nut oil. 

Occasionally you see a hoatlien from the sunny isles 
away down in the South Seas, with his face and neck 
tatooed till he looks like the customary mendicant fl*om 
Washoe who has been blown up in a mine. Some are 
tatooed a dead blue colour down to the upper lip — 
masked, as it were — leaving the natural light yellow 
skin of Micronesia unstained from thonce down ; some 
with broad marks drawn down from hair to neck, on 
both sides of^the face, a^d a strip of the original yellow 
skin, two inches wide, down the centre-— a gridiron with 
a spoke broken out ; and some wi& the entire face dis- 
coloured with the popular mollification tint, relieved 
only by one or two thin, w^avy threads of natural yellow 
running across the face from ear to ear, and eyes twink- 
ling out* of this darkness, from under shadowing hat- 
brims, like stars in the dark of the moon. 

Moving among the stirring crowds, you come to the 
poi merchants, squatting in the shade on their hams, in 
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true native fashion, and surrounded hj purchasers. 
(The Sandwich Islanders always squat on ^eir hams, 
and who knows hut they may he the old original ** ham 
sandwiches ? The thought is pregnant with interest.) 
The poi looks like common flour paste, and is kept in 
large howls formed of a species of gourd, and capable of 
holding from one to three or four gallons. Foi is the 
chief article of food among the natives, and is prepared 
from the taro plant. The taro root looks like a thick 
or, if you please, a corpulent sweet potato, in shape, but 
is of a light purple colour when boiled. When boiled 
it answers as a passable substitute for bread. The buck 
kanakas bake it under ground, then mash it up w'ell 
with a heavy lava pestle, mix water with it until it 
becomes a paste, set it aside and let it ferment, and then 
it is poi— and an unseductive mixture it is, almost taste- 
less before it ferments, and too sour for a luxury after- 
ward. But nothing is more nutritious. When solely 
used, however, it produces acrid humours, a fact which 
Bu^iently accounts for the humorous character of the 
Kanakas. I think there must be as much of a knack 
in handing poi as there is in eating with chopsticks, 
llie forefinger is thrust into the mess and stirred quickly 
round several times and drawn as quickly out thickly 
coated, just as if it were poulticed ; the head is thrown 
back, tlie Anger inserted in the mouth and the delicacy 
stripped ofC and swallowed — ^the eye closing gently, 
meanwhile, in a languid sort of ecstasy. Many a 
diflerent finger goes,, into the same bowl, and many a 
different kind of dirt and shade and quality of flavour is 
added to the virtues of its contents. 

Around a small shanty was collected a crowd of 
natives buying the aum root. It is said that but fm^ 
the use of tMs root the destruction of the people in 
former times by certain imported diseases would have 
been far greater than it was, and by others it is said 
that this is mmrely a fancy. All agree that poi wiQ 
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r emvenat e a man who is used up and his Titality almost 
amuhilated by hard drinking, and that in some kinds 
of diseases it will restore health after all medicines have 
failed ; but all are not willing to allow to the awa the 
virtues claimed for it. The natives manufacture an 
intoxicating drink from it which is fearful in its effects 
when persistently indulged in. It covers the body with 
dry, white scales, inflames the eyes, and causes pre- 
mature decrepitude. Although the man before whose 
establishment we stopped has to pay a Government 
license of eight hundred dollars a year for the exclusive 
right to sell awa root, it is said that he makes a small ^ 
fortune every twelvemonth; while saloon-keepers, who 
pay a thousand dollars a year for the privilege of retail- 
ing whisky, etc., only make a bare living. 

We found the flsh market crowded ; for the native is 
very fond of flsh, and eats the articU raw and alive / Let 
us change the subject. 

In old times here, Saturday was a grand gala-day 
indeed. All the native population of the town forsook 
their labours, and those of the surrounding countzy 
journeyed to the city. Then the white folks had to 
stay indoors, for eveiy street was so packed with charg- 
ing cavaliers and cavalieresses that it was next to 
impossible to thi-ead one’s way through the cavalcadeft 
without getting crippled. 

At night thejr feasted and the girls danced the lasci- 
vious hula hula — a dance that is said to exhibit the very 
perfection of educated motion of lin^b and arm, hand, 
head, and body, and the exactest uniformity of movement 
and accuracy of ** time.” It was performed by a circle 
of girls with no raiment on them to speak of, who* went 
through an inflnite variety of motions and figures with- 
out promising, and yet so true was their ''time,” and 
in sudi i^ect concert did they move that when they 
were placed in a straight line, hands, arms, bodies, 
limbs, and heads waved, sway^, gesticulated, bowed, 
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stooped^ wliii'led, s quirme d^ twisted and undulated as if 
they were part and parcel of a single individual ; and it 
was difEcult to believe tliey were not moved iu/ a l)ody 
by some exquisite piece of mecdianism. 

Of late years, however, Saturday lias lost most of its 
quondam gala features. Tliis weekly stampede of the 
natives interfered too mucli with labour and the in- 
terests of the wliite follcs, and by sticking in a law hero, 
and preaching a sermon there, and by vaiious other 
means, they gradually broke it up. The demoralising 
hula hula was forbidden to be j>erformod, save at night, 
^witluclosed doors, in presence of few spectators, and 
only by permission duly procured from the authorities 
and the payment of ten dollars for tho same. There are 
few girls now-a-days able to dance this ancient national 
dance in the highest perfection of the art. 

The missionaries have christianised and educated all 
the natives. They all belong to the Church, and there 
is not one of thorn, above the age of eight years, but 
can read and write with facility in the native tongue. 
It is the most universally educated race of peoido outside 
of China. They have any quantity of books, luinted in 
tlie Kanaka language, and all tho natives arc fond of 
reading. They are inveterate church-goers — nothing 
can keep them away. All this ameliorating cultivation 
has at last built uj) in the native women a profound 
respect for chastity — in other people. Perhaps that is 
enough to say on that Ixcad. i^Tlio national sin will die 
out when tho race does, but perhaps not earlier. But 
dcuibtless this purifying is not far off, w'hen we reflect 
that contact witli civilisation and the whites has reduced 
tlie n^i^ve popiilation flx)m four huftdred thousand (Cap- 
tain Cook’s estimate) to fifty -five thousand in something 
cjver eighty years ! ^ 

Society is a queer medley in this notable missionary, 
whaling, and governmental centre. If you get into con- 
versation with a stranger' and experience that natural 
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desire to know what sort of ground you are treading on 
by finding out what manner of man your stranger is, 
strike out boldly and address him as ** Captain.” Watch 
him narrowly, and if you see by his countenance that 
you arc on the wrong tack, ask him where ho preaches. 
It is a safe bet that he is either a missionary or captain 
of a whaler. I am now personally acquainted with, 
bGventy-two captains and ninety-six missionaries. The 
captains and ministers form ono-holf of the popidation ; 
the third fourth is composed of common Kanakas and 
mercantile foreigners and their families, and the final 
fourth is made up of high officers of the Ha\jiaiian^ 
Government. And there are just about oats enough for 
throe apiece all round. 

A solemn stranger met me in the suburbs the other 
day, and said : 

Good morning, your reverence. Preach in tho 
stone church yonder, no doubt ? 

No, I don’t. I’m not a preacher.” 

” Really, I beg your pardon, Captain. I trust you 
had a good season. How much oil ” 

“Oil? What do 3’ou take me for? I’m not a 
whaler.” 

“Oh, I beg a thousand pardons, your Excellency. 
Major-General in the household troops, no doubt? 
Minister of the Interior, likely ? Secretary of War ? 
First Gentleman of the Bed-chamber? Commissioner 
of the Ro,yal ” • 

“ Stufi* ! I’m no official. I’m nqt connected in any 
way with the Government.” 

“ Bless my life ! Then, who the miscliief are you ? 
what tbe mischief ate you ? and how the misoluftf did 
) Ott get here, and where in thunder did you come 
from ? ” • 

“I’m only a private personage — an unassuming 
*Btrauger~latoly arrived from America.” 

“ No ? Not a missionary ! Not a whaler ! not a 
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memb^ of his Majesl^'s Gfovemment ! not even iSeere- 
taiy of the Navy ! Ah, Heaven I it is too blissful to be 
true ; alas, 1 do but dream. And yet that noble, honest 
oountenanoe — ^tliose oblique, ingenuous eyes — ^that mas- 
sive head, incapable of — of—anything; your hand; 
give me your hand, bright vaif. Excuse these tears. 

* For sixteen weary years I have yearned for a moment 
like this, and 

Here his feelings were too much for him, and he 
swooned away. I pitied this poor creature from the 
bottom of my heart. I was deeply moved. I shed a 
fewt^ars on him, and kissed him for his mother. I 
then took what small change ho had and ** shoved.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

I STILL quote from my journal ; 

1 found the national Legislature to consist of half a 
dosen white men and some thirty or forty natives. It 
was a dark assemblage. The nobles and Ministers 
(about a doson of them altogether) occupied the extreme 
left of the hail, with David Kalakaua (the King’s 
Chamberlain) and Prince Wdliam at the head. The 
President of the Assembly, his Royal Highness M. 
Ivekuanaoa,* and tlie Vice-President (the Tatter a white 
man) sat in the pulpit, if 1 may so term it. 

The President is 'the King’s father. He is an erect, 
strongly built, massive-featured, white-haired, tawny old 
geutje^lpiaa of eighty years of age or therea^uts. He 
was simply but well dressed, in a blue cloth coat and 
white vest, and white pantaloons, without spot, dust, or 
blemish upon them. He bears himself with a calm, 
stately dignity, and is a man of noble pr^ence. He 

* ^ee dead. 
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WHS a young man and a distinguished warrior under 
that terrihc fighter, Eamehameha I., more than half a 
century ago. A knowledge of his career suggested some 
such thought as this : ''lliis man, naked as the day he 
was bom, and war-club and spear in hand, has charged 
at the head of a horde of savages against other hordes 
of savages more than a generation and a half ago, and 
revelled in slaughter and carnage; has worshipped 
wooden images on his devout knees ; has seen hundr^ 
of his race offered up in heathen temples as saerifices 
to wooden idols, at a time when no missionary’s foot had 
ever pressed this soil, and he had never heard ofi the« 
white man’s God ; has believed his enemy could secretly 
pray him to death ; has seen the day, in his childhood, 
when it was a crime punishable by death for a man to 
eat with his wife, or for a plebeian to let his shadow fall 
upon the King — and now look at him; an educated 
Clu’istian; neatly and handsomely dressed; a high- 
minded elegant gentleman ; a trav^er, in some degree, 
and one who has been the honoured guest of royalty in 
Europe ; a man practised in holding the reins of an en- 
lightened government, and well versed in the politics of 
his country and in general, practical information. Look 
at him, sitting there presiding over the deliberations of 
a legislative bodj’-, among whom are white men— a 
grave, dignified, statesmanlike personage, and as seem- 
ingly natural ^nd fitted to the place as if he had been 
bom in it and had never been out of it in his lifetime. 
How the experiences of this old man’s eventful life 
shame the cheap inventions of romance !” 

Eekuanaoa is not of the blood royal. He derives his 
princely rank from his wife, who was a daughfer of 
Kamehameha the Great. Under other monai^es the 
male line* takes precedence of the female in tracing 
genealogies, but here the opposite is the case— the 
lemalo line takes precedence. Their reason for^lhis is 
exceedingly sensible, and I recommend it to the aria* 
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tocracy of Europe. They eay it is easy to know who a 
man’s mother was, but, etc., etc. 

The christianising of the natives has hardly even 
weakened some of their barbarian superstitions, much 
less destroyed them. I have just referred to one of 
these. It is still a popular belief that if your enemy 
can get hold of any articlo belonging to you he can get 
down on his knees over it and pray you to death. There- 
fore many a native gives up and dies merely because he 
imaffiim that some enemy is putting him through a 
couiso of damaging prayer. This praying an individual 
'^to d&ath seems absurd enpugh at a £rst glance, 
but then when we call to mind some of the pulpit 
efforts of certain of our own ministers the thing looks 
plausible. 

In former times, among the Islanders, not only a 
plurality of wives was customary, but a plurality of 
husbands likewise. Some native women of noble rank 
had as many as six husbands. A woman thus supplied 
did not reside with all her husbands at once, but lived 
several months with each in turn. An understood sign 
hung at her door during these months. When the sign 
was taken down, it meant ** Nnxx.” 

In those days women was rigidly taught to “ know 
her place.” Iler place was to do all the work, take all 
the cuffs, provide all the food, and content herself with 
what was left after her lord had iinisled his dinner. 
She was not only forbidden, '^by ancient law, and under 
penalty of death, to eat with her husband or enter a 
canoe, but was debarred, under the same penalty, from 
eating bananas, pine-apples, oranges, and other choice 
fruits at any time or in any place. She hod to confine 
herself pretty strictly to ** poi ” and hard work. These 
poor ignorant heathens seem to have had^'a sort of 
groping idea of what came of woman eating fruit in the 
garden of Edon, and they did not choose to take any 
more chanoos. But the missionaries broke up this satis* 
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factory arrangoment of tilings. They liberated woman 
and mode her the equal of man. 

The natives had a romantic fashion of burying some 
of their children alive when the family became larger 
than necessary. The missionaries interfered in this 
matter too, and stopped it. 

To this day the natives are able to lie dotm and die 
whenever they want to, Avhether there is anything the 
matter with them or not. If a Kanaka takes a notion 
to die, that is the end of him ; nobody can persuade 
him to hold on ; all the doctors in the world could not 
save him. ^ 

A luxury which thcy‘*enjoy more than anything else 
is a large funeral. If a person wants to get rid of a 
troublesome native, it is only necessary to promise him 
a hue funeral and name the hour and he will be on 
liand to the minute — at least his remains will. 

All the natives are Christians, now, "but many of 
them still desert to the Great Shark God for temporary 
succour in time of trouble. An irruption of the great 
volcano of Kilauea, or an earthquake, always brings a 
deal of latent loyalty to the Great Shark God to the 
surface. It is common report that the King, educated, 
cultivated, and refined Christian gentleman as he un- 
doubtedly is, still turns to the idols of his fathers for 
help when disaster threatens. A planter caught a shark, 
and one of hm christianised natives testlhod his emanci- 
pation from me thrall o& ancient superstition by assist- 
ing to dissect tlie shaik after a fasll^ion forbidden by his 
abandoned creed. But remorse shortly began to torture 
him. He grew moody and. sought solitude ; brooded 
^ over his sin, refused food, and finally said he xflust die 
and oug|ii: to die, for he had sinned against the Great 
Shark OtA and could never know peace any more. He 
was pi*O0f against persuasion and ridicule, and in tlie 
oourso of a day or two took to his bed and died, although 
he showed no symptom of disease. His young dauglitex 
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fallowed Ills lead and Buffered a like fale within the week. 
Superstition is ingrained in the native blood and bone, 
and it is only natural that it ^ould crop out in time of 
distress. Wherever one goes in the Islands^ be will 
find small piles of stones by the wayside, covered with 
leafy offerings, placed there by the natives to appease 
evil spirits or honour local deities belonging to the 
mythology of former days. 

^ In the rural districts of any of the Islands, the traveller 
hourly comes upon |;>arti6s of dusky maidens bathing in 
tlie streams or in the sea without any clothing on, and 
exhibiting no very intemperate zeal in tlie matter of 
their nakedness. When the missionaries first 
took up their residence in Honolulu, the native women 
would pay their families frequent friendly visits, day hy 
day, not even clothed with a blush. It was found a hard 
matter to convince them that this was ratJier indejmate. 
Finally the missionaries provided them with long, 'loose 
calico robes, and that ended the difficulty — for the 
women would troop through the town, stark naked, with 
their robes folded under their arms, march to the mis- 
sionary houses and tlien proceed to dress ! The natives 
soon manifested a strong proclivity for clothing, but it 
was shortly apparent that they only w^anted it for 
grandeur. The missionaries imported a quantity of 
hats, bonnets, and other male and female wearing 
apparel, instituted a general distribution, and begged 
the people not to come to chuiuh naked, iiext Sunday, 
as usual. And they did not ; 'but the national spirit of 
unselfishness led Ihoin to divide up with neighbours 
who were not at the distribution, and next Sabbath the 
poor preachers could hardly keep countenance before 
their vast congregations. In the midst of the reading 
of a hymn a brown, stately dame would sweap up the 
aisle with a world of airs, with nothing in the world ou 
but a stovepipe hat and a pair of cheap gloves ; 
another dame would follow, tricked out in a man’s shiri^ 
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and notMng else; another one would enter -with a 
flourish, with simply the sleeves of a bright calico dress 
tied around her waist and the rest of the garment 
dragging behind like a peacock’s tail off duiy ; a statel}'' 
** buck ” Kanaka would stalk in with a woman’s bonnet 
on, wrong side before— only this, and nothing more ; 
after him would stride his fellow, with the legs of a pair 
of pantaloons tied around Ids neck, the rest of his person 
untrammelled ; in his rear would come another gentle^ 
man simply gotten up in a fiery necktie and a . striped 
vest. The poor creatures wei*e beaming with com- 
placency and wholly unconscious of any absurdity in 
their appearance. They gazed at each other witlT&appJr 
admiration, and it was plain to see that the young girls 
were taking note of what each other had on, as naturally 
as if they had always lived in a land of Bibles and knew 
what churches were made for ; here was the evidence of 
a dawning civilisation. The spectacle which the con- 
gregation presented was so extraordinax^ and withal so 
moving that the missionaries found it difficult to keep 
to the text and go on with the services ; and by-and-by 
when the simple children of the sun began a general 
swapping of garments in oimi meeting and produced 
some irresistibly grotesque effects in the course of re- 
dressing, there was nothing for it but to cut the thing 
short with the benediction and dismiss the fantastio 
assemblage. 

In our coufitry, children play ‘‘keep house;” and in 
the same high-sounding out miniature way the grown 
folk here, with the poor little mat&ial of slender terri- 
tory and meagre population, play “ empire.” There is 
his royal Majesty the King-with a New York detective’s 
income of thirty or thirty-live thousand dollars a yeai 
from tihie." roytd civil list ” and the “ royal domain.” 
He lives in a two-story frame “ palace.” 

And there is the “ royal family ” — the customary hive 
of royal brothers, sisters, cousins, and other noble drones 
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and vagrants usual to monarchy, — all with a spoon in 
the national pap-dish, and all bearing such titles as his 
or her Royal Highness the Prince or Princess So-and-so. 
Few of them can carry their royal splendours far enough 
to ride in carriages, however ; they sport the economical 
Kanaka horse or “ hoof it *** with the plebeians. 

Then there is his Excellency the “ royal Chamberlain’* 
-—a sinecure, for his majesty dresses himself with his 
own hands, except when he is ruralising ac Waikikis and 
then he requires no dressing. 

Next we have his Excellency the Commauder-in-chief 
of th^Household Troops, whose forces consist of about 
the number of soldiers usually placed under a corporal 
in other lands. 

Next comes the royal Steward and the Grand Equerrj^ 
in Waiting — ^high dignitaries with modest salaries and 
little to do. 

Then we have his Excellency the First Gentleman of 
the Bed-chamber — an office as easy as it is magnificent. 

Next we come to his Excellency the Prime Minister, 
a renegade American from New Hampshire, all jaw, 
vanity, bombast, and ignorance, a lawyer of " shyster ” 
calibre, a fraud by nature, a humble worshipper of tlie 
Tceptre above him, a reptile never tired of sneering at 
the land of his birth, or glorifying tho ten-acre kingdom 
that has adopted him — s^ary, $4000 a year, vast con- 
sequence, and no perquisites. 

Then we have his Excellency the Imperial Minister of 
Finance, who handles a million dollars of public money 
a year, sends in his annual ‘^budget** with great 
ceremony, talks prodigiously of ** finance,** suggests im- 
posing schemes for paying off the national debt ** (of 
$150,000), and does it all for $4000 a year and un- 
imaginable glory. 

Next we have his Excellency the Minister of War, 
who holds sway over the royal armies — ^they consist of 

* Hifisionaiy phrase. 
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two hundred and thiriy uniformed. Kanakas, mostly 
Brigadier-Generals, and if the country ever gets into 
trouble with a foreign power we shall probably hear 
from them. I knew an American whoso copper-plate 
visiting-card bore this impressive legend : Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Royal ‘ Infantry.' ' To say that he 
was proud of this distinction is stating it but tamely. 
The Minister of War has also in his charge some 
7cnerable swivels on Punch Bowl Hill wherewitli 
royal salutes are fired when foreign vessels of wax enter 
the port. 

Next comes his Excellency the Minister of the Navy-i- 
a nabob who rules the ro3ral fleet" (a steam-tug and 
a sixty-ton schooner). 

And next comes his Grace the Lord Bishop of Hono- 
lulu, the chief dignitary of the ** Established Church " — 
for when the American Presbyterian missionaries had 
completed the reduction of the nation to a compact con- 
dition of Christianity, native royalty stepped in and 
erected the grand dignity of an ‘‘Established (Episcopal) 
Church" over it, and imported a cheap ready-made 
Bishop from England to take charge. The chagrin of 
the missionaries has never been comprehensively ex- 
pressed, to this day, profanity not being admissible. 

Next comes his Excellency the Minister of PubUo 
Instruction. 

Next thei^ Excellencies the Governors of Oahu, 
Hawaii, &c., and after tltem a string of High Sherifl’s 
and other small fry too numerous f«r computation. 

Then there are their Excellencies the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of the French; her ^iritish 
Majesty’s Minister ; the Minister Resident of the United 
Slates ; some six or eight representatives of other 
foreign nations, all with sounding titles, imposing 
dignity, and prodigious but economical state. 

Imagine all this grandeur in a playliouse “kingdom ” 
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whose population falls ahsolutely diort of sixty thousand 
fouls ! 

The people ore so aocustomed to nine-jointed titles 
and colossi magnates, that a foreign prince makes very 
little mote stir in Honolulu than a Western Congress- 
man does in New York. 

And let it be borne in mind that there is a strictly 
defined ** court costume” of so stunning” a nature 
that it would make the down in a circus look tame and 
commonplace by comparison ; and each Hawaiian 
official dignitary has a gorgeous vari-coloured, gold- 
iaced«siuform peculiar to his office — no two of them are 
alike, and it is hard to tell which one is the ** loudest.” 
The King had a ‘‘drawing-room” at stated intervals, 
like other monarchs, and when those varied uniforms 
congregate there, weak-e^'ed people have to contemplate 
the spectacle through smoked glass. Is there not a 
gratifying contrast between this latter-day exhibition, 
and the one the ancestors of some of these magnates 
afforded the missionaries the Sunday after the old-timo 
distribution of clothing? Behold what religion and 
civilisation have wrought ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

WniiiE I was in Honolulu, I witnessed the ceremo- 
nious funeral of the . King’s sister, her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria. According to the royal custom, 
tlie remains had lain in state at the palace thirty days, 
watch^^d day and night by a guard of honour. And 
duiing bU that time a great multitude of natives from 
the several islands hud kept the palace-grotmds well 
crowded, and had made the place a pandemonium every 
night with their howHngs and wailings, beating of tom- 
toms, and dancing of the (at other times) forbidden 
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** liula-hula,*’ by half-clad maidens to the music of songs 
of questionable decency chanted in honour of the de- 
ceased. The printed programme of the funeral proces- 
sion interested mo at the time $ and after what 1 have 
just said of Hawaiian grandiloquence in the matter of 
playing empire/’ I am persuaded that a perusal of it 
may interest the reader : 


After reading the long list of dignitaries, etc., and remembering tbe 
sparseness of the population, one is almost inclined to wonder where 
the material for that portion of the precession devoted to ** Hawaiian 
Topulation Generally " is going to be procured : 


Undertaker. , 

Koyal School. Kawaiahao School. Roman Catholic School. Miteintr 
School. 

Honolulu Fire Department. 

Mechanics’ Beuedt Union. 

Attending rhysicians. 

Konohikis' (Superintendents) of the Crown Lands. Konohikis of tbs 
Private Lands of His Majesty, Konohikis of Private Irfinds of 
Her late B^yal Highiiees. 

Governor of Oahu aud Staff.» 

Hulumann (Military Company). 

Household Troops. 

The Prince of Hawaii’s Own (Military Company). 

The King’s Household Servants. 

Servants of Her late Royal Highness. 

Protestant Clergy. The Clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. 

His Lordship Louis Maigret, the Right Rev. Bishop of Arstbea, Vicar< 
Apostobc of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Clergy of the Hawaiian Reformed Catholic Church. 

His Lordship the Right Bev. Bishop of Honolulu. 


% 
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* Banks of long-handled mops made of gaudy feathers— -saored to 
tofftliy. They are stuck in the ground around the tomb aud left there* 


Hseort Hawaiian Cavalry. 
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Her Mnjesiy Queen Einma's Carriage. 

Hie Majeety's SiaiT. 

Carriage of Her late Eoyal Hlghncefl. 

Carriage of Her Ik^esty the Queen Dowager 
The Emg'a Chancellor. 

Cabinet Ministers. 

Hifi Excellency the Minister Resident of the United States. 

H. 1. M.’s Commissioner. 

H. R. M.'8 Acting Commissioner. 

Judges of Supreme Com t. 

Privy CouDcillorB. 

Members of Ijegislative Assembly. 

Consular Corps. 

Circuit Judges. 

Clerks of Government Departments. 

^ , Members of the Bar. 

Collector General, Custom-house Officers and Officers of the Cusloma. 

Marshal and Sheriffs of the different Islands. 

King's Yeomanry. 

Foreign Residents. 

Abubui Kaahumanu. 

Hawaiian Population Generally. 

Hawaiian Cavalry. 

Polico Force. 

I rcstimc my journal at tlio point where the x^rotes- 
eion arrived at the royal mausoleum : 

As the procession filed through ilie gate, the military deployed 
handsomely to the right and left and formed an avenue through which 
the long column of mourners passed to the tomb. Tlie coffin was homo 
through the door of the mausoleum, followed by the King and his clitcfs, 
ilio great officers of the kingdom, foreign Consuls, Ambassadors, and 
dislingoished guests (Burlingame and General Van Valkenhurgli). 
Several of the kahilis were then fastened io a framework in front of the 
tomb, there to remain nntil they decay and fall to picccy , or, forestalling 
this, until another scion of royalty dire. At this point of the pro- 
eredings the multitude set up such a heart-broken wailing as I hoiie 
never to bear again. Thebbldiers fired three volleys of miisketry— the 
wailing being previously silenced to permit of the guns being heard. 
His Highness Prince 'William, in a showy niilitory uniform (the *Hrue 
prince,” tliis — scion of the house ovcrtlirown by the present dynasty — 
he was formerly betrothed to the rriiiccss but was not allowed to mai-ry 
her), stood guard and paced back and forth within the door. The pn- 
vileged few who followed tlio coffin into the mausoleum remained some 
time, but the King soon came out and stood in the door and near one 
side of it. A stranger could have guessed his rank (although be was 
so simply and unpretentiously dressed) by the profound deference paid 
him by all |)crsou4 iu his vicinity ; by seeing bis high officers reoeiTC 
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bis quiet orders und Buggestious with bowled and uncovered heads ; and 
by obseiTing how careful thono persons who came out of the mausoleum 
IK ere to avoid ** crowding” him (although there was room enough in the 
Joor*way for a waggon to pass, for that matter) ; how respectfully thc5 
edged out sideways, scraping their backs against the wall and always 
pi*e8enting a front view of their |>ersonB to his Majesty, and never 
putting their hats on until they w^cre well out- of the royal presence. 

He was dressed entirely in hleck — dress-coat and silk hat- -and 
looked rather democi'atio in the midst of the showy unifoi-nis about him. 
On his breast he wore a large gold star, which was hnlf hidden by the 
lappel of his coat. He remained at the door a half hour, and occa- 
sionally gave an order to the men who were erecting the kahilis before 
the tomb. He had the good taste to make one of them substitute 
black crape for the ordinary liempcii rope he was about to tie one of 
tlicm to tho framework with. finally he entered his carriage and 
drove away, and the populace shortly began to drop into hl^waki. 
While he was in view there was but one man who attracted more atten- 
tion than himsblf, and that was Harris (the Yankee Trimc Minister). 
This feeble i)er 60 iiagc had crape enough around his hat to express tlio 
gi Lef of an entire nation, and as usual he neglected no opportunity of 
making himself conspicuous and exciting the admiration of the simple 
Kanakas. Oh ! noble ambition of this modern Richelieu I 

It is interesting to contrast tlie funeral ceremonies of 
tlie Princess Victoria with those of her noted ancestor 
Kameharaeha the Conqueror, who died fifty years ago 
— in 1819, the year before the first missionaries came. 

the 8th of lilay, 1819, at the age of sixty-six, he died, ns he 
had lived, in the faith of his country. It w'as his misfortune not to have 
come in contact with men who could have rightly influenced his religious 
aspirations. Judged by ))is adv.aulnges nrid compared with the most 
eminent of his countrymen, he may be justly styled not only great, but 
good. To this day bis memory wai'ms the heart and elevates the 
national feelingstof Hawaiians. They are proud of their old w'arrior 
King ; they love his name ; ^lis deeds form their historical age ; 
and an enthusiasm everywhere prevails, shj^d even by foreigners who 
knew hid worth, that constitutes the firmest pillar of the throne of his 
dynasty. 

**Iu lieu of human victims (the custom of that age), a Bacrifice of 
three hundred do^s attended hisobsequies^no mean holocaust ilhen their 
national value ana the estimation in which they were held are considered. 
Iho bones of 'Kamehamcha, after being kept for a while, were so care- 
fully conceded that all knowledge of their final resting ydaceis now lost. 
Titere was a proverb current among tho common people tliat the bones 
of a cruel King could not be hid ; they made fishhooks and arrows of 
them, upon which, iu using them, they ventcil their abhorrence of his 
memory in bitter execrations.” 
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The account of the circumstances of his deat^i« as 
written by the native historians, is full of minute detail, 
but there is scarcely a line of it which does not mention 
ot illustrate some bygone custom of the country. In 
this respect it is the most comprehensive document I 
have yet met with. I will quote it entire ; 

‘*V^hen Eamehameba vaa dani^ronalj aick, and the prieata were 
unable to cure him, they said : ‘Be of good courage and build a house 
f>r the god* (bis own private god or idol), that thou maypst recover.* 
The obieft oorrobomted this advice of the prieBts, and a place of worship 
was prepared for Kukailimoku, and consecrated in the evening. They 
proposed also to the King, with a view to prolong his life, that human 
rictinMMthoold be sacrifioed to his deity ; npon which the greater part 
of the people absconded through fear of death, and concealed themselves 
in hiding places till the in which destrnction impended, was 

past. It is doubtful whether Kamehameha approved of the plan 
of the chiefs and priests to sacriiice men, as he was known to say, 

‘ The men are sacred for the King ; ' meaning that they were for the 
service of his successor. This information was derivcxl from LihoUho, 
his son. 

“ After this, his sickness increased to such a degree that he had not 
strength to turn himself in his bed. When another season, consecrated 
for wondiip at the new temple {heiau) arrived, he said to bis son, 
LihoUho, * Go thou and make snpplioation to thy god ; I am not able to 
go, and will offer my prayers at home.' When his devotions to his 
feathered god, Kukailimoku, were concluded, a certain religiously 
disposed individual, who bod a bird-god, suggested to the King that 
through its influence his sickness might be removed. Tlie name of this 
god was Pua; its body was made of a bird, now eaten by the Hawaiians, 
and called in their language aloe, Kamehameha was willing that a 
trial should he made, and two houses wen consti’ucted to facilitate the 
experiment ; but while dwelling in them he became so very weak as 
not to receive food. After lying there three days, hte wives, cliildren, 
and chiefs, perceiving that be was ver^j' low, returned him to his own 
house. In the evening h^was carried to the eating house, f where he 
took a lifcile food in his mouth which he did not swallow ; aleo a cup of 
water. The chiefs requested him to give them his counsel ; but he 
made no reply, and was carried back to the dweUing-house ; but when 


* Tabu (pronounced tah-boo) means prohibition (we have borrowed 
it), or sacred. The tabu was sometimes permanent, somet^es tempo- 
rary ; and the person or thing placed under tabu was for the time 
being sacred to the purpose for which it was set apart. In the above 
case the victims selected under the tabu would be sacred to the sacrifice. 

t It was deemed pollution to eat in the same hut a person siept 
the foct that the patient was dying oould not modify the rigid etiquette. 
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ne»r midnigliiri^ten o'clock, perhaps-^he was carried again to the place 
to eat ; bnt, as before, be merely lasted of what was presented to bim. 
Then Kaikioewa addressed him thuit : * He we all are, your younger 
brethren, your son Liboliho and your foreigner; impart to us your 
dying chaiilfe, that Liholibo and Kaabumann may hear.' Then Kame- 
hameha inquired, *What do yon say t’ Kaikioewa repeated, *Yoar 

counsels for us.* He then said, ‘ Move on in my good way and .* 

He could proceed no further. The foreigner, Mr. Young, embraced 
and kissed him. Hoapili also embraced him, whispering something in 
his ear, after which Lo was taken back to the house. About twelvo 
he was carried once more to the house for eating,, into which his head 
entered, while his body was in the dwelling bouse immerliately adjoin 
ing. It should be remarked that this frequent carrying of a sick chief 
from one house to another resnlted from the tabu system, then in 
force. There were at that time six houses (huts) connected with an 
establishment — one was for worship, one for the men to aa^ in, 
eating house for the women, a house to sleep in, a house in which to 
manufacture kapa (native cloth), and one where, at certain intervals, the 
women might dwell in seclusion. 

^^The sick was once more taken to his house, when he expired ; this 
was at two o'clock, a circumstance from which Leleiohoku derived his 
name. As he breathed his last, Kalaimoku came to the eating house 
to order those in it to go out. There were two aged persons thus 
directed to depart; one went, the other remained on account of love 
to the King, by whom he had formerly been kindly sustained. ' The 
children also were sent away. Then Kalaimoku came to the house, and 
the chiefs had a consultation. One of them sptike thus : * This is my 
thought— we will eat him raw.** Kaahumanu (one of the dead King’s 
widows) replied, * Perhaps bis body is not at our disposal ; that is 
more properly with his successor. Our part in bim — his breath^has 
departed ; his remains will be disposed of by Liholiho.' 

** After this conversation the body was taken into the consecrated 
house for the performance of the proper rites by the priest and the new 
King. The name of this ceremony is vko ; and when the sacred hog 
was l>aked the priest offered it to the dead body, and it became a god, 
the King at the game time repeating the enstomary prayers. 

* ‘ Then the priest, addressing himself to the King and chiefs, said : 
*I will now make known to yon the rales to be observed respecting 
persons to be sacrlhced on the burial of thif body. If you obtain one 
man before the corpse is removed, one will be sufficient ; but after it 
le:ives this house four will be required. If delayed until we carry the 
corpse to the grave there must be ten; but after it is •deposited 


* This ebnuds suspicious, in view of the fact that all Sandwich Island 
historians, white and black, protest that cannibalism never existed in 
the islands. However, since they only proposed to ** eat him raw ” we 
won't count that.** But it would certainly have been cannibalism il 

they had cooked him.— {M. T.] 
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\a the grave there must be Bftcen. To-morrow moruing there will 
be a tah% and» if the sacrifice be delayed until that tlme^ forty men 
mast die.' 

*• * Then the bigh priest^ Hewaheva, inquired of the chiefs^ * Where 
shall be the residence of King Idholihd ?' They replied, *’ Where, 
indeed ? Ton, of all men, ought to know.* Then the priest observed, 

* There are two suitable places; one is Kau, the other is Kohala.’ 
The. chiefs preferred the latter, as it was more thickly inhabited. The 
priest added, * These are proper places for the King’s residence ; but ho 
must not remain in Kona, for it is polluted.’ This was agreed to. It 
was now break of day. As bo was being carried to the place of burial 
the people perceived that their King was dead, and they wailed. When 
the corpse was removed from the house to the tomb, a distance of one 
chain, the procession was met by a certain man who was ardently 
attached to the deceased. He leaped upon the chiefs who were caiTy- 
iqg theuKing’s body ; he desired to die with him on account of his love. 
The chiefs drove him away. He persisted in making numerous attempt s, 
which were unavailing. Kalaimoka also had it in his heart to die with 
him, but was prevented by Ilookio. 

** The morning following Kamehameha’s death, Liholiho and his train 
departed for Kohnla, aocording to the suggestions of the priest, to 
avoid the defilement occasioned by the dead. At this time if a chief 
died the land was polluted, and the heiis sought a residence in another 
part of the country until the corpse was dissected and the bones tied in 
a bundle, which being done, tbe season of defilement terminated. If 
the deceased were not a chiefi the bouse only was defiled, which became 
pure again on the burial of tbe body. Such were the laws on this 
subject. 

^*On the morning on which Liholiho sailed in bis canoe for Knhala, 
the chiefs and people mourned after their manner on occasion of a chiefs 
death, conducting themselves like madmen and like beasts. Their 
conduct was such as to forbid description. Tbe priests also pub into 
action the sorcery apparatus, that the person who bad prayed the King to 
death might die ; for it was not believed that Kamehameha's departure 
was the effect either of sickness or old age.” When the sorcerers set up 
by their fire-places stick with a strip of kapa flying at, the top, the chief 
Keeaumoku, Kaahninanu’s brother, came in a state of intoxication and 
broke the flag- staff of the sorcerers, from which it was inferred that 
Kaahumanu and her frionhs had been instrumental in the King’s death. 
On this account they were subjected to abuse.” 

You-have the contrast now, and a strange one it is. 
This groat Ctiioon, Kaahumanu, who was subjected 
to abuse ” during tlie frightful or pgg that follow^ the 
King’s death, in accordance with ancient custom, after- 
ward became a devout Christian, and e steadfast and 
powerful friend of the missionaries. 
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Dogs were, and still are, reared and fattened fcr food 
by the natives — whence the reference to their value in 
one of tiie above paragraphs. 

Forty years ago it was the custom in the Islands to 
suspend all law for a certain number of days after the 
death of a royal x)ersonage ; and then a saturnalia en- 
sued which one may picture to himself after a "lasHion, 
but not in the full horror of the reality. The people 
shaved tlieir heads, knocked out a tooth or two, plucke<l 
out an eye sometimes, cut, bruised, mutilated, or burned 
their flesh, got drunk, burned each other's huts, maimed 
nr murdered one another according to the caprice of tb^ 
moment, and both sexes gave themselves up to brutal 
and unbridled licentiousness. And after it all, came a 
torpor from which tlie nation slowly emerged bewil- 
dered and dozed, as if from a hideous half-remembered 
nightmare. They were not the salt of the earth, those 
** gentle cliildren of the sun.'* 

The natives still keep up an old custom* of theirs which 
cannot be comforting to an invalid. When tliey think 
a sick friend is going to die, a couplo of dozen neigh- 
bours stuTOuud his hut and keep up a deafening wailing 
night and day till he either dies or gets well. No doubt 
this arrangement has helped many a subject to a shroud 
before his appointed time. 

They surround a hut and wail in the same heart- 
broken way Tdien its occupant returns from a journey. 
Tliis is their msmal idea of a welcome. A veiy little of 
it would go a great way with most gf us. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Bouxd for Hawaii (a hundred and fifty miles distant), 
‘ to visit the great volcano, and behold the other notable 
things which distinguish that island above the remainder 
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of Oie group, we sailed &om Honolulu on a oer« 
tain Saturday afternoon, in the good schooner Boome- 
rang. 

The Boomerang was about as long as two s^^t cars, 
and about as wide as one. She was so sznau (though 
she was larger than the majority of the inter-island 
coasters) that when I stood on her deck 1 felt but little 
smaller than the Colossus of llhodes must have felt when 
he had a man of war under him. 1 could reach the 
water when she lay over under a strong breeze. When 
the Captain and my comrade (a Mr. Billings), myself 
and four other persons, were all assembled on the little 
after potion of the deck, which is sacred to the cabin 
passengers, it was full — ^there was not room for any 
more quality folks. Anotlier section of the deck, twice 
as large as' ours, was full of natives of both sexes, with 
their customary dogs, mats, blankets, pipes, ca labas hes 
of poi, fleas, and other luxuries and baggage ^ minot 
importance. As soon as we set sail, the natives all lay 
down on the deck, as thick as negroes in a slave pen, 
and smoked, conversed, and spat on each other, and were 
truly sociable. 

The little low-ceiled cabin below was rather larger 
than a hearse, and as dark as a vault. It had two 
coflins on each side — mean two bunks. A small 
table, capable of accommodating three persons at dinner, 
stood against the forward bulkhead, and over it hung 
the dingiest whale-oil lantern that evei^' peopled the 
obscurity of a dungeon with ghostly shapes. The floor 
room imoccupied was not extensive. One might swing 
a cat in it, perha^^B, hut not a long cat. The hold for- 
ward of the bulkhead had but little freight in it, and 
from morning till night a portly old rooster, with a 
voice like Baalom’s ass, and the same disposition to use 
it, strutted up and down in that part of the vessel and 
crowed. He usually took dinner at six; o'clock, and 
then, after an hour devoted to meditation, he mounted a 
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barrel^ and crowed *a good part of the niglxt He got 
hoarser and hoarser all the time, but he scorned to 
allow any personal consideration to interfere with his 
duty, and kept up his labours in deifianoe of threatened 
diphtheria.' 

Sleeping was out of the question: when he was on 
watch. He was a source of genuine aggravation and 
annoyance. It was worse than uscdess to shout at him, 
or apply offensive epithets to him — ^he only took these 
things for applause, and strained himself to make more 
noise. Occasionally during the day, I threw potatoes 
at him through an aperture in the bulkhead, but he 
only dodged and went on crowing. * * • 

The first night, as I lay in my coffin, idly watching 
the dim lamp swinging to the rolling of the ship, and 
smiffiug the nauseous odours of bilge water, 1 felt some- 
thing gallop over mo. I turned out promptly. How- 
ever, I turned in again when 1 found it was only a rat. 
Presently something galloped over me once more. I 
knew it was not a rat this time, and 1 thought it might 
be a centipede, because the Captain had killed one on 
deck in the afternoon. I turned out. Tlie first glance 
at the pillow showed me a repulsive sentinel perched 
upon each end of it — cockroaches ^ large os peach 
leaves — ^fellows with long, quivering anten|^, and fiery, 
malignant eyes. They were grating ^eir teeth like 
tobacco-worms, and appeared to be dissatisfied about 
something. I^had often heard that these reptiles wore 
in the habit of eating off sfeeping soilorB’ toe noils down 
to the quick, and 1 would not get ^nto the bunk any 
more. 1 lay down on the fioor. But a rat came and 
bothered me, and shortly afterward a procession oficock- 
roaohes arrived aud camped in my hair. In a few 
moments tbe rooster was crowing with uncommon spirit, 
and a parity of fieas were throwing double Bomersaulk 
• abp^t py person in the wildest disorder, and taking a 
bite e?e?y time they struck I was beginning to feel 
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really annoyed. I got up, and put my clotlies on, and 
went on deck. 

The above is not overdrawn ; it is a tmtliful sketch 
of inter-island schooner life. There is no such thing as 
keeping a vessel in elegant condition, when she carries 
molasses and Kanakas. 

It was comjiensation for my sufferings to come un- 
expectedly upon so beautiful a scene as met my eye— • 
to step suddenly out of the sepulchral gloom of the 
cabin, and stand under the strong light of th^ moon — 
in the centre, as it were, of a glittering sea of liqtiid 
silver — io see the broad sails straining in the gale, the 
sliip keeled over on her side, the angry foam hissing 
past her lee bulwai-ks, and sj>ar]vliiig sheets of sj^ray 
dashing high over her bows, and raining upon her 
decks ; to brace myself and hang fast to the first object 
that presented itself, with hat jammed down, and coat- 
tails whipping in tlie brecse, and feel that exhilaration 
that thrills in one’s hair and quivers down his back 
bone, when he knows that every inch of canvas is dra%v- 
ing, and the vessel cleaving through the waves at her 
utmost speed. There was no darkness, no dimness, no 
obscurity there. All was brightness ; every object was 
•vividly defined. Every prostrate Kanaka, every coil of 
lope, every calabash of poi, every pux)py, every seam in 
Uie flooring, every bolthead, every object, however minute, 
showed sharp and distinct in its every outline ; and the 
shadow of the broad mainsail lay black as a pall upon 
the deck, leaving Billings’s white upturned face glorified, 
end his body in a total eclipse. 

Monday morning we were close to the island of 
Hawaii. Two of its high mountains were in view — 
Mauna Loa and Hualaiai. The latter is an imposing 
peak, but being only ten thousand feet high 4s seldom 
mentioned or heard of. Mauna Loa is said to be 
sixteen thousand feet high. The rays of glittering 
snow and ice, that clasped its summit like a daWi 
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looked refresliiDg when viewed from the blistering 
climate we were in. One could eland on that moun- 
tain (wrapped up in blankets and furs to keep warm), 
and while be nibbled a snowball or an icicle to quench 
his thirst he could look down the long sweep of its 
sides and see spots where plania are growing that grow 
only where the bitter cold of Winter prevails; lowei 
down he ceuld see sections devoted to productions that 
thrive in the temperate zone alone; and at the bot- 
tom of the mountain he could see the home of tho 
tufted cocoa -palms and other species of vegetation 
that grow only in the sultry atmosphere of eternal 
Summer. He could see all the climes of the*WbrldT 
at a single glance of the eye, and that glance would 
only pass over a distance of four or five miles as the 
bird flies ] 

By-and-hy we took boat and went ashore at Kailua, 
designing to ride horseback through the pleasant orange 
and coflee region of Kona, and rejoin the vessel at a 
point some leagues distant. This journey is well wortli 
taking. The trail passes along on high ground — say a 
thousand feet above sea level — and usually about a 
mile distant from tho ocean, wliich is always in sight, 
save that occasionally you find yourself buried in tho 
forest in tlie midst of a rank tropical vegetation and 
a dense growth of treos, whose great boughs overardi 
the road and shut out sun and sea and everything, and 
leave you in % dim, shady tunnel, haunted with in- 
visible singing birds and fragrant with the odour of 
flowers. It was pleasant to ride Occasionally in the 
warm sun, and feast the eye upon the ever-changing 
panorama of the forest (beyond and below us), with its 
many tints, its softened lights and shadows, its billowy 
undulatioi^s sweeping gently down from the mountain 
to the sea. It was pleasant also, at intervals, to leave 
• the sultry sun and pass into the cool, green / depths of 
this forest and indulge in sentimental reflections under 

M 
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tlie inspiration of its brooding twilight and its whisper* 
ing foliage. 

We rode through one orange grove that had ten 
thousand trees in it ! They were all laden with fruit. 

At one farmhouse we got some large peaches of 
excellent flavour. This fruit, as a general thing, does 
not do well in the Sandwich Islands. It takes a sort of 
almond shape, and is small and bitter. It needs frost, 
they say, and perhaps it does ; if this be so, it will have 
a good opportunity to go on needing it, as it will not Iwj 
likely to get it. The trees from wJjich the fine fruit I 
have spoken of, came, had been planted and replanted 
tnccteyn'iiineSf and to tliis treatment the proprietor of the 
orchard attributed liis success. 

We passed several sugar plantations — new ones and 
not very extensive. The crops W’ere, in most cases, 
third rattggns. [Note. — ^The first crop is called ** plant 
cane;^* subsequeat crops which spring from the original 
roots, without replanting, are colled rattoons.’*] Al- 
most everywhere on the island of Hawaii sugar-cane 
matures in twelve months, both rattoons and x>lant, 
and although it ought to be taken off as soon as it 
tassels, no doubt, it is not absolutely uecessary to do it 
until about .four months afterward. In Kona, the 
average yield of an acre of ground is two tons of sugar, 
they say. This is only a moderate yield for these 
islands, but would be astounding for Louisiana and 
'most other sugar-growing countries. The pLstntatious 
in Kona being ou pretty hign ground — ^up among the 
light and frequents rains — no irrigation w^hatever is 
required. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ws slopped some time at one of the plantations, to 
rest ourselves and refresh the horses. We had a chatty 
conversation with several gentlemen present ; but there 
was one person, a middle-aged man, with an absent 
look in his face, who simply glanced up, gave us good- 
day and lapsed again into the meditations which our 
coming had interrupted. The planters whispered us 
not to mind him — crazy. They said he wa% 3ji t);je 
Islands for his health ; was a preacher ; his home, 
Michigan. They said that if he woke up presently and 
fell to talking about a correspondence which he had 
some time held with Mr. Greeley about a trifle of some 
kind, we must humour him and listen with interest; 
and we must humour his fancy' that this correspondence 
was the talk of tlie world. 

It was easy to see that he was a gentle cieaturo, and 
that his madness had nothing vicious in it. He looked 
pale, and a little worn, as if witli perplexing thought 
and auxiety of mind. He sat a long time, looking at 
the floor, and at intervals muttering to himself and 
nodding his Lead acquiescingly or sluiking it in mild 
protest. He was lost in liis llioughfc, or in his memo- 
ries. We ccy;itinued our talk with the planters, branch- 
ing from subject to subject. But at last the word 
** circumstance,’’ casually dropped,|^n tlie course of con- 
versation, attracted his attention and brought an eager 
look into his countenance. He faced about in his chair 
and said : * 

‘'Circumstance? What circumstance? Ah, I know 
— know too well. So you have heard of it too.” 
[With a sigh.] “Well, no matter — all the world has 
heard of it. All the world. The whole world. It is a 
laige world, too, for a thing to travel so far in— now 
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isn’t it? Yes, yea — the Greeley correspondence nith 
Erickson has created the saddest and bitterest contro- 
versy on both sides of the ocean — and still they keep it 
up ! It makes us famous, but at what a sorrowful 
Bocridoe ! I was so sorry when 1 heard that it had 
caused that bloody and distressful war over there in 
Italy, It was little comfort to me, after so much blood- 
shed, to know that the victors sided with me, and the 
vanquished with Greeley. It is little comfort to know 
that Horace Greeley is responsible for the battle of 
Sadowa, and not me. Queen Victoria wrote me that 
shp felt Just as I did about it — she said that as much 
as she was opposed to Greeley and the spirit he showed 
in the correspondence with me, she would not have had 
Sadowa happen for hundreds of dollars. I can show 
you her letter, if you would like to see it. But, gentle- 
men, mu(di as you may think you know about that 
unhappy correspondence, you cannot know the straight 
of it till you hear it from my lips. It has always been 
garbled in ilie journals and even in history. Yes, even 
in history — think of it ! Let me — please let me give you 
the matter exactly as it occurred. I truly will not 
abuse your confidence,** 

Then he leaned forward, all interest, all earnestness, 
and told his story — and told it appealingly, too, and yet 
in the simplest and most unpretentious way ; indeed, in 
such a way as to suggest to one, all the ti^e, that this 
was a foitliful, honourable witress, giving evidence in 
the sapcrod interest of justice, and under oath. He 
said: 

^^Mrs. Beazeley — Mrs. Jackson Beaxeley, widow, of 
ilie vilkge of Campbcllton, Kansas, — wrote me about a 
matter which was near her heart — a matter which many 
might think trivial, but to her it was a thing' of deep 
concern. I was living in Michigan, then — serving in 
the ministry. She was, and is, an estimable woman~a 
woman to whom poverty and hardship have proven in- 
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centives to industry, in place of disciouragements. Her 
only treasure was her son William, a youth just verging 
upon manhood; religious, amiable, and sincerely at- 
tached to agriculture. He was the widow’s comfort and 
her pride. And so, moved by her love for him, she 
wrote me about a matter, as I have said before, which 
lay near her heart — because it lay near her boy’s. She 
desired me to confer with Mr. Greeley about turnips. 
Turnips were the dream of her child’s young ambition. 
While other youths wero frittering away in frivolous 
amusements the precious years of budding vigour which 
God had given them for useful ineparation, this bpy 
patiently enriching his mind with infonnation conoem- 
ing turnips. The sentiment which he felt toward the 
turnip was akin to adoration. He could not think of 
tlie turnip without emotion ; he could not speak of it 
calmly ; he could not contemplate it without exultation. 
He could not eat it without shedding tears. All the 
poetry in his sensitive nature was in syinpathy with the 
gracious vegetable. With the earliest pipe of dawn he 
sought his patch, and when the curtaining night drove 
him from it ho shut himself up with his books and 
garnered statistics till sleep overcame him. On rainy 
days he sat and talked hours together with his motlier 
about turnips. When company came, he made it his 
loving duty to put aside everything else and converse 
with tliem the day long of his great joy in the turnip. 
And yet, was this joy •rounded and complete? Was 
there no secret alloy of unhappin^s in it ? Alas, there 
was. There was a canker gnawing at his heart ; the 
noblest inspiration of his soul eluded his endeavour — 
vie/: he could not make of Hie tuniip a climbfi^ vine. 
Months went by ; the bloom forsook his cheek, the fire 
faded out of his eye ; sighings and abstraction usurped 
the place of smiles and cheerful converse. But a watch- 
ful eye noted these things and in time a motherly sym- 
pathy unsealed tlie secret. Hence the letter to me. 
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She j)leaded for atteallon-^fehe said her boy was dying 
by inches. 

** I was a stranger to Mr. Greeley, but what of that? 
The matter was urgent. I wrote and begged him to 
solve the difficult problem if possible and save the 
student’s life. My interest grew, until it partook of the 
amtiety > of the mother. I waited in much suspense. 
At last the answer came. 

** I found that I could not read it readily, the hand- 
writing being unfamiliar and my emotions somewhat 
wrought up. It seemed to refer in part to the boy’s 
cOfSe, but chiefly to other and irrelevant matters — ^such 
as paving-stones, electricity, oysters, and something 
which 1 took to be ' absolution ’ or * agrarianism,’ 1 
could not be certain which ; stilly these appeared to be 
simply casual mentions, nothing more ; friendly in spirit, 
without doubt, but lacking the connection or coherence 
necessary to make them useful. 1 judged that my under- 
standing was affected hy my feelings, and so laid the 
letter away till morning. 

** III the morning I road it again, but with difficulty 
and uncertainty still, for I had lost some little rest and 
my mental vision seemed clouded. The noto was more 
connected, now, but did not meet the emergency it was 
expected to meet. It was too discursive. It appeared 
to read as follows, though 1 was not certain of some of 
the words : 

' Polygamy dis&emblcB niajesty ; extracts redeem polarity ; causes 
hitheito exist. Ovations pursue wisdom, ur warts mlierit and condemn, 
Poston, botany, cakes, folony undertakes, but 'who shall allay ? We 
ftai Bot Yrxwly, Ubtaob Eyeeloj.* 

** But there did not seem to be a word about tur- 
nips. There seemed to be no suggestion as'^io how 
th^ might bo made to grow like vines. There was not 
even a reference to the Beazeleys. 1 slept upoh the 
matter; 1 ate no supper, neither any breakfast next 
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morning. So I resumed my work with a brain re* 
freshed, and was very hopeful. Now the letter took a 
difEerent aspeot — all save the signature, which latter I 
judged to be only a harmless aifectation of Hebrew. 
The epistle was necessarily from Mr, Greeley; for it bore 
the printed heading of The Tribune, and I liad written to 
no one else there. The letter, 1 say, had taken a dif- 
ferent aspect, but still its language was eccentric and 
avoided the issue. It now ap 2 )eared to say : 

' Bolivia extemporues mackerel ; borax esteems polygamy ; sattBage^ 
wither iu the east. Creation perdu, is done ; for woes inherent nne 
can damn. Buttons, buttons, corks, geology underrates bu|^ we shall 
allay. My beer's out. Yrxwly, IIgvaok Kvs&oj.** 

was evidently overworked. My comprehension 
was impaired, llierefore I gave two days to recreation, 
and then retunied to my task greatly reii'eshed. The 
letter now took this form ; 

‘ Boullices do sometiraea choke swine ; tulips redube posterity ; oauaes 
leather to resist. Our iiotioiiH empower wisdom, her let's afford white 
we can. Butter but any cakes, fill any undertaker, we'll wean him 
from his filly. Wo feel hot. Yrxwly, Hgtaou Evsbloj.’ 

I was still not satisfied. These generalities did not 
meet the question. They were crisp, and vigorous, and 
delivered with a confidence that almost compelled con- 
viction ; but at such a time as this, with a human life at 
stake, they seemed inappropriate, worldly, and in bad 
taste. At any other tinm I would have been not only 
glad, but proud, to receive from a man like Mr. Greeley 
a letter of this kind, and would have studied it earnestly 
and tried to improve myself all I could ; but now, with 
that pool boy iu Lis far home languishing for relief, I 
had no hearc for leaniizig. 

Three days passed by, and 1 read the note again. 
Again its tenor had changed. It now aj^peared to 
say : 

* Fotatlos* do lomctimes wake wines ; turuips restrain passion';; 
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causes necessary to state. Infest tbe poor widow ; her lord^s 
will be void. But dirt, batbijjf:f, etc., etc., followed unfairly, will 
worm him from his folly*— so swear not. Yrxwly, 

‘Hkvaob Eybbloj/ 

** This Yfas more liko it. But I was unable to pro- 
ceed. I was too much worn. The word 'turnips’ 
brought temporary joy and encouragement, but my 
strength was so much Impaired, and the delay might be 
so perilous for the boy, that I relinquished the idea of 
pursuing the translation further, and resolved to do what 
1 ought to have done at first. I sat down and wrote 
Mr. Giedey as follows : 

* Bbah Sib ; I fear I do not entirely comprehend your kind note. 
It cannot be possible, Sir, that ‘turnips restrain passion' — at least 
the study or contemplation of turnips cannot— for it is this very em- 
ployment that has scorched om* }>oor friend's mind and sapped his 
bodily streugth. But if they do restrain it, will you bear with us a 
little further and explain how they should be prepared ? I observe 
that you say ‘ causes necessary to state^’ but you have omitted to state 
them. 

‘Under a misapprehension, yon seem to attribute to me interested 
motives in this matter— to call it by no harsher term. But I assure 
you, dear sir, that if I seem to be “infesting the widow'," it is all 
//eemttffff and void of reality. It is from no seeking of mine that 
I am in this position. She a<ked me, herself, to write you. I never have 
infested her — indeed I scarcely know her. I do not infest anybody. I 
try to go along, in my humble way, doing as near right as 1 can, never 
horiniug anybody, and neyov throwing out ifinimiat ions. As for “her 
lord and bis effects, ” they are of no interest to me. I trust 1 have 
effects enough of my own — shall endeavour to get along with them, 
at any rate, and not go inuusiug ai'ouud to get hold of somebody's 
that are “void.** But do you not see?— this woigan is a widow — 
ahe has no “lord.” He is dead — or pretended to be, when they buried 
hini. Therefore, no amount of “dirt, bathing,” etc., etc., howsoever 
“unhvirly followed” wil‘ be likely to “ worm him from his folly”— if 
))eing dead and a ghost is “folly.” Your closing remark is as unkind 
as it was uncalled for ; and if reimrt B.ays time yon might have applied 
it to yourself, sir, with more point and less impropriety. 

‘ Very Truly Y ours, »Simon Eaiokso v. * 

In the course of a few days, Mr. Greeley did what 
would have saved a world of trouble, and much mental 
and bodily sufTcring and misunderstanding, if ho had 
done it sooner. To wit, he sent an intelligible rescript 
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or trandation of his. original note, made in a plain hand 
by his derk. Then the mystery cleared, and I saw that 
his heart had been right, all the time. I will recite the 
uotc in its clarihed form : 

[Translation.] 

* Potatoes do sometimes make vines ; turnips remain passive ; cause . 
unnecessary to state. Inform the poor wido^ her lad's efforts will be 
vain. But diet, bathing, etc. etc., followed uniformly', will wean him 
from his folly — so fear not. s Yours, Horace Gbbelbv.' 

“ But, alas ! it was loo late, gentlemen — too late. The 
criminal delay had done its work — ^young Beazeley was 
no more. His sinrit had taken its flight to a land where 
nil anxieties shall ho charmed away, all desires ^rd.tilied^ 
all ambitions realised. Poor lad, they laid him to his 
rest with a tumij^ in each hand.” 

So ended Erickson, and lapsed again into nodding, 
mumbling, and abstraction. The company broke up, 
and left him so. . . , But they did not say what 

drove him crazy, In the momentary confusion, I forgot 
to ask. 


CIIAPTEU XXVI. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we were winding 
down a moilntain of dreary and desolate lava to tlxe sea, 
and closing our pleasant land journey. This lava is tlie 
accumulation of ages ; one torreift of hro after another 
has rolled down here in old times, and built up the 
island structure higher and higher. Underneath, it is 
honeycombed with caves ; it would bo of no use to dig 
weUs ii^ such a place ; they would not hold water — you 
would not find any for tixem to hold, for that matter. 
Consequently, the planters depend upon cisterns. 

The last lava-fiow occurred here so long ago that 
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I litre arc none now living who witnessed it. In one 
place it enclosed and burned down a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees^ and the holes in the lava where the trunks stood 
are still visible j their sides retain the impression of the 
bark ; the trees fell upon the burning river, and be- 
coming partly submerged, left in it the perfect counter- 
part of every knot and branch and leaf, and even nut, 
for curiosity-seekers of a long distant day to gaze upcwi 
and wonder at. 

There were doubtless plenty of Kanaka sentinels on 
guard hereabouts at that time, but they did not leave 
casts of their figures in the lava as the Itomun sentiuols 
•a^ Herculaneum and Pompeii did. It is a pity it is so, 
because such things are so interesting; but so it is. 
They probaldy wont away. They went away early, 
perhaps, Ilowovcr, they had their merits ; the Komans 
exhibited the higher pluck, but tlio Kanakas showed the 
sounder judgment. 

Shortly wo came in sight of that spot whose history 
is so familiar to every school-boy in the wide world — 
Koiilakokua Bay — tlie place where Captain Cook, the 
grtjut circumnavigator, was killed by the natives, nearly 
a hundred years ago. The setting sun was flaming 
upon ifc> a summer shower was falling, and it was 
spanned by two magnificent rainbow's. Two men who 
"were in advance of us rode through one of these and 
for a moment tlieii* garments shone with ^ more than 
regal splendour. Why did not Captain Cook have taste 
enough to call his groat discovery the Rainbow Islands ? 
Thesa charming spectacles are present to you at every 
turn; they are common in all the islands; they are 
visible every day, and freqxiently at night also — not the 
silvery bow we see once in an age in the States, by 
moonlight, but barred with all bright and beautiful 
colours, like the children of the sun and rain. I saw 
one of them a few nights ago. What tlie sailors call 

rain-dogs ^‘—-little patches of rainbow — ^^are often seen 
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drifting about tlie Ixeayens in these latitudes, like 'stained 
cathedral windows. 

Kealahekua Bay is a little curve like the last kink of 
a snail-shell, winding deep into the land, seemingly not 
more than a mile wide from shore to shdre. It is 
bounded on one side — where the murder was done— by 
a little Bat plain, on which stands a cocoa-nut grove and 
some ruined houses ; a steep wall of lava, a thousand 
feet high at the upper end, and three or four hundred 
at the lower, comes down from the mountain and bounds 
the inner extremity of it. From this waU the place 
takes its name, KealakeJeuay which in the nativewtctfigu^ 
signifies, ** The Pathway of tlio Gods.*' They say (and 
s< ill believe, in spite of their liberal education in Chris- 
tianity), that the great god Lomo, who used to live upon 
the hill-sido, always travelled that causeway when urgent 
business connected with heavenly affairs called liini down 
to the seashore in a hurry. 

As the red sun looked across the placid ocean through 
the tall, clean stems of the cocoa-nut trees, like a bloom- 
ing whisky bloat through the bars of a city prison, I 
wont and stood in the edge of the water on the flat rock 
pressed by Captain Cc»ok’s feet, when the blow was 
dealt which took avv-^ay his life, and tried to picture in 
my mind the doomed man struggling in the midst of 
the multitude of exasperated savages — the men in the 
ship crowding to the vessors side and gazing in anxious 
dismay toward the shore^-the — ^but I discovered that I 
could not do it. • 

It was growing dark, the rain began to fall, we could 
see that tlie distant Boomerang was helplessly becalmed 
at sea,., and so I adjourned to the cheerless little* box of 
a warehouse and sat down to smoke and tliink, and wish 
the ship* would make the land — for we had not eaten 
much for ten hours and were VMjiouely hungry. 

Plain unvarnished history takes the romance out of 
Captain Cook’s assassination, and renders a deliberate 
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verdict of justifiable homicide. 'Wherever he went 
nmoDg the islands, he was cordially received and wel- 
comed by tlie inhabitants, and his ships lavishly supplied 
with all manner of food. He returned these kindnesses 
with insult and ill-treatment. Perceiving that Hie 
people took him for the long-vanished and lamented god 
Jjono, he encouraged them in the delusion for the sake 
of the limitless power it gave him ; but during tlio 
famous disturbance at this spot, and while he and his 
comrades were sui-rounded by fifteen thousand maddened 
savages, he received a hurt and betrayed his earthly 
origin, with a groan. It was his death-warrant. In- 
stantly a Aout went up: He groans! — ^he is not 
a god ! ’* So they closed in upon him and dispatched 
him. 

His flesh was stripped from the bones and burned 
(except nine pounds of it which were sent on board the 
ships). The heart was hung up in a native hut, where 
it was found and eaten by three children, who mistook 
it for the heart of a dog. One of these children grew 
to bo a very old man, and died in Honolulu a few years 
ago. Some of Cook’s bones were recovered and con- 
signed to the deep by the ofiicers of the ships. 

Small blame should attach to the natives for the kill- 
ing of Cook. They treated him well. In return, he 
abused them. He and his men inflicted bodily injury 
upon many of them at dilTerent times, ^ and killed at 
least thi-ee of them before they oifered any proportionate 
retaliation. 

Near the shore we found “ Cook’s Monument ’’—only 
a cocoa-nut stump, four foot high and about a foot in 
diameter at the butt. It had lava boulders piled around 
its base to hold it up and keep it in its place, and it was 
entirely sheathed over, from top to bottom, with rough, 
discoloured sheets of copper, such as ships* bottoms are 
coppered with. Each sheet had a rude inscription 
scratched upon it — wdth a nail, appai’ently — and in 
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every case the execution was wretched. Most of these 
merely recorded the visits of British naval commanders 
to the spot, but one of them bore this legend : 

“ Near this spot fell 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 

The Distinguished Circumnavigator, who Discovered 
these Islands, a.d. 1778.” 

After Cook*s murder, his second in command, on 
board the ship, opened &o upon the swarms of natives 
on the beach, and one of his cannon balls cut this 
cocoa-nut tree short off and left this monumontaljsty.mp^ 
standing. It looked sad and lonely enough to us, out 
there in the rainy twilight. But there is no other 
monument to Captain Cook. True, up on the mountain 
side we had passed by a large enclosure like an amide 
hog-pen, built of lava blocks, which marks the spot 
where Cook’s flesh was strii>ped from his bones and 
burned ; but this is not properly a monument, since it 
was erected by the natives themselves, and less to do 
honour to the circumnavigator than for the sake of con- 
veniencedn roasting him. A thing like a guide-board 
was elevated above this pen on a tall pole, and formerly 
there was an inscription upon it describing the memor- 
able occurrence that had tliero taken place ; but the sun 
and the wind have long ago so defaced it as to render it 
illegible. # 

Toward midnight a fln^ breeze sprang up, and the 
schooner soon worked herself intc^ the bay and cast 
anchor. The boat came ashore for us, and in a little 
while tlie clouds and the rain were all gone. The moon 
was beaming tranquilly down on land and sea, aihd we 
two were stretehed upon the deck sleopiug the refresh- 
ing sleep ^nd dreaming the happy dreams that are onlj 
vouchsafed to the weary and the innocent. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

In the T^reezy morning we went adiore and visited 
ilie ruined temple of the l^t god Lono. The high chief 
cook of this temple— the priest who presided over it 
and roaeted the human sacrifices — was uncle to Obookia, 
and at one time that youth was an apprentioe*priest 
‘^der him. Obookia was a young native of fine mind, 
together with three other native boys, was taken 
fo New England by the captain of a whttleship during 
the reign of Kamehameha I., and tliey were the means 
of attracting the attention of the religious world to their 
country. This resulted in the sending of missionaries 
there. And this Obookia was the veiy same sensitive 
savage who sat down on the clmrch steps and wept 
because his people did not have the Bible, That inci- 
dent has been very elaborately painted in many a 
charming Sunday-school book — aye, and told so plain- 
tively and so tenderly that I have cried over it in Sunday- 
school myself, on general principles, although at a time 
when I did not know much and could not understand 
why the people of the Sandwich Islands needed to worry 
so much about it as long os they did not know there was 
a Bible at all. 

Obookia was converted and^ucated, and was tc^ have 
returned to his native land with the first missionaries, 
had he lived. The other native youths made the voyage, 
and two of them did good service ; but the tliird, William 
Kanui,< fell from grace afterward, for a time, and when 
the gcdd excitement broke out in California he journeyed 
thither and went tp mining, although he was fifty years 
old.. He succeeded pretty well, but the failure of Page, 
Bacon A Co. relieved him of six thousand dollars, and 
then, to all intents and purposes, he was a bankrupt in 
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his old age, and he resumed service in the pu]x)it again. 
He died in Honolulu in 1864. 

Quite a broad tract of land near the temple, extending 
from the sea to the mountain top, was sacred to the god 
Lono in olden times — so sacred tliatif a common native 
set his sacrilegious foot upon bn it was judicious for him 
to make his will, because his time had come. He might 
go around it by water, but he could not cross it. It was 
well sprinkled with pagan temples and stocked with 
awkward, homely idols carved out of logs of wood. 
Tliere was a temple devoted to prayers for rain-^and 
with fine sagacity it was placed at a point so welj yp iOgt 
the mountain side that if you prayed there twenty-four 
times a day for rain you woidd be likely to get it every 
time. You would seldom get to your Amen befoi'e you 
would have to hoist your umbrella. 

And there was a large temple near at hand which was 
built in a single night, in the midst of stoym and thunder 
and rain, by the ghastly hands of dead men I Tradi- 
tion says that by the weird glare of the lightning a 
noiseless multitude of phantoms were seen at their 
strange labour far up the mountain side at dead of 
night — flitting hither and thiilier and bearing great lava- 
blocks clasped in their iieiveless fingers — appearing and 
disa])peariiig as the pallid lustre fell upon their forms 
and faded awa^'' again. Even to this day, it is said, the 
natives hold tjiis dread structure in awe and reverence, 
ami will not pass by it in J.he night. 

At noon I observed a bevy of^nude native young 
ladies bathing in the sea, and went and sat down on 
their clothes to keep them from being stolen. I begged 
them to come out, for the sea was rising andT 1 was 
satisfied that they were running some risk. But they 
wore notufraid, and presently went on with their sport. 
They were finished swimmers and divers, and enjoyed 
themselves to the last degree. They swam races, 
sj>l ashed and ducked and tumbled each other about, and 
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filled the air with their laughter. It is said that the 
first thing an Islander learns is how to swim ; learning 
to being a matter of smaller consequence, comes 
afteihirard. One hears tales of native men and women 
swimming ashore from vessels many milos at sea — ^moifl 
miles, indeed, than 1 dare vouch for or even mention. 
And they tell of a native diver who went down in thirty 
foot waters and brought up an anvil ! 1 thihh 

he swalloweJ "tKe^ahvil afterward, if my memory servos 
me. However, I will not urge this point. 

1 have spoken, several times, of the god Lono — I 
n\ay ^ jveU furnidi two or thi'ee sentences concerning 
him. 

The idol the natives worshipped for him was a slender, 
unornamented staff twelve feet long. Tradition says he 
was a favourite god on the Island of Hawaii — a great 
king who had been deified for meritorious services — just 
our own fashion of rewarding heroes, with the difference 
that we would have made him a Postmaster instead of a 
god, no doubt. In an angry moment he slew his wife, a 
goddess named Kaikilanai Aiii. Ilemorse of conscience 
drove him mad, and tradition presents us the singular 
spectade of a god travelling “ on the shoulder for in 
his gnawing grief he wandered about from place to place 
boxing and wrestliug with all whom he mot. Of course 
this pastime soon lost its novelty, inasmuch as it must 
necessarily have been the case tlmt when sp powerful a 
deity sent a frail human oppoi^nt to grass he never 
came hack any more. .Therefore, ho instituted games called 
makahiki, and ordered that they should bo held in his 
honour, and then sailed for foreign lands on a three* 
cornered rafb, stating that he would return some day — 
and fhat was the lost of Lono. He was never seen any 
more ; his raft got swamped, perhaps. But the people 
always expected his return, and thus they were easily 
led to accept Captain Cook as the restored god. 

Some of the old natires believed Cook was Lono to 
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the day of their death; but many did not, for they 
could not understand how ho could dio if he was a god. 

Only a mile or so from Kealalcekua Bay is a spot of 
historic interest — the place where tho last battle was 
fought for idolatry. Of course wo 'visited if, and came 
away as wise as most people do who go and gazo 
such mementoes of the past wlien in an unreflcciivo 
mood. 

"Wliilo the first missionaries wore on their way around 
the Horn, the idolatrous customs which had obtained ir 
the island, as far back as tradition readied, were sud- 
denly broken up. Old Kamchameha I. was deadj and 
his son, Lilioliho, the new King, was a free liver, a ro- 
stering, dissolute fellow, and hated the restraSnfe of the 
ancient tahu. Ilis assistant in tho government, Kaahu- 
manu, tho Quecn-dowagor, was proud and high-spirited, 
and hated the tahu because it restricted the privileges of 
her sex and degraded all women very nearly to the level 
of brutes. So the case stood. Liholiho had half a mind 
to put his foot doT\m, Kaahumahii had a whole mind to 
ledger him in to doing it, and whisky did the rest. It 
was probably tho first time whisky ever prominently 
figured as an aid to civilisation. Liholiho came up 
to Kailua as tlnmk as a i)ii)Gr,and attended a great 
feast; the determined Queen spurred his drunken 
courage up to a reckless pitch, and tlien, while all the 
multitude stifrod in blank dismay, he moved deliberately 
forward and sat down •with tho women! They saw 
him eat from the same vessel witlt them, and were ap- 
palled ! Terrilde moments drifted slowly by, and still 
the King ate, still he lived, still the lightnings^ of the 
insulted gods were withheld ! Then conviction came 
like a revelation — the superstitions of a hundred genera- 
tions passed from before the peo^de like a cloud, and a 
shout went up the tahu is broken ! the tabu is broken ! ” 

Thus did King Liholiho and his dreadful whisky 
proaf‘li the first sermon, and prepare the way for the 
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new gospel that was speeding southwa^ orer tlid 
waves of the Atlantic. 

The tabu broken, and destruction failing to follow the 
awful sacrilege, the people, with that childlike preci- 
pitancy which has always characterised them, jumped to 
the conclusion that their gods were a weak and 
wretched swindle, just as they formerly jumped to 
the conclusion that Captain Cook was no god, merely 
because he groaned, and promptly killed him, without 
stopping to inquire whether a god might not groan as 
well as a man if it suited his convenience to do it ; and 
s^tis^fjdL that the idols were powerless to protect them- 
selves, they went to work at once and pulled them down 
— ^hacked them to pieces — applied the torch — annihi- 
lated them ! 

The pagan priests were furious. And well they 
might be ; they had hold the fattest ofhces in the land, 
and now they were beggared ; they had been great — 
they had stood above file chiefs — and now they were 
vagabonds. They raised a revolt ; they soared a number 
of people into joining their standard, aud Bekuokalaiii, 
an ambitious ofl'sUoot of royalty, was easily persuaded to 
become their leader. 

In the first skirmish the idolaters triumphed over the 
royal army sent against them, and, full of confidence, 
they resolved to march upon Kailua. The King sent 
an envoy to try and conciliate them, and came very near 
being an envoy short by the operation ; the savages not 
only refused to listen^, to him, but wanted to kill him. 
So the king sent his men forth under Major-General 
I^alaimoku, and the two hosts met at Kuamoo. The 
battle t^as long and fierce — men and women fighting 
side by side, as was the custom — and when the day was 
done, the rebels were fiying in every direction itf hopeless 
panic, and idolatry and the tabu were dead in the land ! 

The royalists marched gaily home to Kailua, glorify- 
ing the new dispensation. There is no power in the 
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gods/* said they ; ** they are a vanity and a lie. The 
army with idols was w'eak ; the army without idols was 
strong and victorious ! ” 

The nation was without a religion. 

The missionary ship arrived in jsafeiy shortly after- 
ward, timed by providential exactness to meet the 
emergency, and the Gospel was planted as in a virgin 
soil. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

At noon we hired a Kanaka to take us down to the 
ancient ruins at Honaunau in his canoe — ^price two 
dollars — reasonable enough for a sea voyage of eight 
miles, counting both ways. 

The native canoe is an irresponsible-looking con- , 
trivance. I cannot think of anything to liken it to but 
a boy’s sled runner hollowed out, and that does not 
quite convoy the correct idea. It is about fifteen feet 
long, high and pointed at both ends, is a foot and a 
half or two feet deep, and so narrow that if you 
wedged a fat man into it you miglit not get him out 
again. It sits on top of tlie water like a duck, but it 
has an outrigger, and does not upset easily if you keep 
still. This ojitrigger is formed of two long, bent stic^ 
like plough handles, which project from >me side, and to 
their outer ends is bound a curved beam composed of 
an extremely light wood, which skims along the surface 
of the water, and thus saves you from an upset on that 
side, while the outrigger’s weight is not so easily lifted 
as to make an upset on the other side a thing to be 
greatly feared. Still, until one gets used to sitting 
perched upon this knife-blade, he is apt to reason within 
himself, that it would be more comfortable if there were 
just an outrigger or so on the other side also. 

N 2 
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1 liad the bow seat, and Billings sat amidships and 
faced the Kanaka, who occupied stem of the craft, 
and did the paddling. With the first stroke the trim 
shell of a thing shot out from the shore like an arrow. 
There was* not much to see. While we were on the 
shallow water of the reef, it was pastime to look down 
into the limpid depths at the large bunches of branch- 
ing coral — the unique slirubbery of the sea. W'e lost 
that, though, when we got out into the dead blue water 
of the deep. But we had the picture of the surf, then, 
dashing angrily agiiinst the crag-bound shore, and 
spndijig a foaming spray high into the air. There was 
interest in this beetling border, too, for it was honey- 
combed with quakit cares, and arches, and tunnels, and 
had a rude sombhince of the dilapidated architecture of 
ruined keeps and castles rising out of the restless sea. 
When this novelty ceased to be a novelty, wo turned our 
eyes slioreward, and gazed at the long mountain with 
its rich green forests sfei-etthing up into the curtaining 
clouds, and at the specks of houses in the rearward dis- 
tance, and the diminished a^hconer riding sleepily at 
anchor. And when these grer^v tiresome wo dashed 
boldly into the midst of a school of huge, beastly por- 
poises engaged at their eternal game of arching over a 
wave and disappearing, and then doing it over again and 
keej/ing it up — always circling over, in that way, like 
BO many well-aubmorged wheels. But JJio porpoises 
wheeled themselves away, ai^ tlien we were thrown 
upon our o\m resourpa. It did not take many minutes 
to discover that tlie sun was blazing like a bonfire, and 
tliat the woatlier w^as of a melting temperature. It had 
a drowsing effect, too. 

In one place wo came ui>on a large company of naked 
natives, of both sexes and all ages, amusing themselves 
with the national pastime of surf-bathing. Each 
heathen would paddle throe or four hundred yards out 
to sea ^taking a short board with him), then face the 
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shore and wait for a porticiilarly prodigious billow to 
come along ; at the right moment he would fling his 
board upon its foamy crest and himself upon the board, 
and here he would come whkzing by like a bomb-sheU ! 

It did not seem that a lightning express train could 
shoot along at a more hair-lifting speed. I tried surf- 
bathing once, subsequently, but made a failure of it. 

1 got the board placed right, and at the right moment, 
b*o; but missed the connection myself. The board 
struck the shore iu three-quarters of a second, with- 
out any cargo, and I struck the bottom about the same 
time, with a couple of barrels of water «in« m®. 
None but natives ever master the art of surf-bathing 
thoroughly. 

At the end of an hour, wo had made the four miles, 
and landed on a level point of land, upon which was 
a wide extent of old ruins, with many a tall cocoa-nut 
tree growing among them. Here was the ancient City 
of Refuge — a vast enclosure, whose stone walls wore 
twenty feet thick at the base, and fifteen feet high ; an 
oblong square, a thousand and forty feet ono way and 
a fraction under seven hundi’od the other. Within this 
enclosure, iu eai’ly times, have been three rude temples ; 
each two hundred and ten feet long by one hundred 
wide, and thirteen high. 

In those days, if a man killed another anywhere on 
the island tiie relatives were privileged to take the 
murderer’s life ; and thou a chase for life and liberty 
t)egan — ^the outlawed criminal flying through pathless 
forests and over mountain and plain, with his hopes ' 
fixed upon the protecting walls of the City of 
Refuge, and the avenger of blood following* hotly 
after him ! Sometimes the race wfis kept up to 

the very* gates of the temple, and the panting pair 
sped through long files of excited natives, who watched 
the contest with flashing eye and dilated nostril, 
encouraging the hunted refugee with sharp, inspiriting 
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ejaculations, and sending up a ringing shout of exulta« 
tion when *^6 saving gates closed upon him and the 
cheated pursuer sank exhausted at the threshold. But 
sometimes the flying criminal fell under the hand of the 
avenger at ‘the very door, when one more brave stride, 
one more brief second of time, would have brought his 
feet upon the sacred ground and barred him against all 
harm. Where did those isolated pagans get this idea 
of a City of Refuge — this ancient Oriental custom ? 

This old sanctuary was sacred to all — even to rebels 
in arms and invading armies. Once within its walls, 
ar.d oonTession made to tlie priest and absolution ob- 
tained, the wretch witli a price upon his head could go 
forth without fear and without danger — ^he was tabu^ 
and to harm him was death. The routed rebels in the 
lost battle for idolatry fled to this place to claim sanctu- 
ary, and many were thus saved. 

Close to tlie comer of the great inclosure is a round 
structure of stone, some six or eight feet high, with 
a level top about ten or twelve in diameter. This was 
the place of execution. A high palisade of cocoa-nut 
piles shut out tho cruel scones from tho vulgar multi- 
tude. Here ciiminals were killed, the flesh stripped 
from the bones and burned, and the bones secreted in 
holes in the body of the structure. If the man had 
been guilty of a liigh crimes the entire corpse was 
burned. 

Tiie walls of the temple are kx study. The same food 
for spe<^ulation that is* ofl'ered the visitor to the Pyramids 
of Egypt he will find here — ^the mystery of how they 
were constructed by a people unacquainted with science 
and mechanics. The natives have no invention of their 
own for hoisting heavy weights, they had no beasts of 
burden, and they have never even shown any knowledge 
of the properties of the lever. Yet some of the lava 
bl(»oks quarried out, brought over rough, broken ground, 
end built into Uiis wall, six or seven feet from tho 
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I^uudf are of prodigious size and would Weigh ions. 
How did they transport and how raise them ? 

Botii the inner and outer surfaces of the walls pre- 
sent a smooth front, and are Tery creditable specimens of 
masonry. The blocks are of all maimer of* shapes and 
sizes, but yet are fitted together with the neatest exact 
ness. The gradual narrowing of tlio wall from the bast 
upward is accurately preserved. 

No cement was used, but the edifice is firm and com- 
pact, and is capable of resisting storm and decay for 
centuries. Who built this temple, and how was it built, 
and when, are mysteries that may never bo unrAvgllet^ 

Outside of these ancient walls lies a sort of coffin- 
shaped stone eleven feet four inches long and three feet 
square at the small end (it would weigh a few thousand 
pounds), which the high chief who held sway over tJiis 
district many centuries ago brought thither on his 
shoulder one day to use as a lounge ! This circumstance 
is established by the most reliable traditions. He used 
to lie down on it, in his indolent way, and keep an eye 
on his subjects at work for him and see tliat there was 
no soldiering ’* done. And no doubt tliere was not 
any done to speak of, because he was a man of that sort 
of build that incites to attention to business on the part 
of an employe. He was fourteen or fifteen feet high. 
When he stretched himself at full length on his lounge, 
his legs huii^ down over the end, and when he snored 
he woke tlie dead. These facts are all attested by irre- 
fragable tradition. » 

On the other side of the temple is a monstrous seven- 
ton rook, eleven feet long, seven feet wide, and three feet 
thick. It is raised a foot or a foot and a half above the 
ground, and rests upon half-a-dozen little stony pedestals. 
The sanfe old fourteen-footer brought it down from tlie 
mountain, merely for fun (ho had his own notions about 
fun), and propped it up as we find it now, and as others 
may find it a century hence, for it would take a score of 
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liorsos to budge it from its x>osition. Tliey say that 
fifty or sixty yeai*s ago ibe proud Queen Kaabumaim 
used to dy to tliis rook for safety, whenever she had 
been making trouble with her fierce husband, and hide 
under it until his wrath was appeased. But these Kanakas 
will lie, ond this statement is one of tlioir ablest efforts 
—for Kaahumanu was six feet liigh — she was bulky — 
she Avas built like an ox — and she could no more have 
squeezed hersdf imdor that rock than she could ha^o 
passed between the cylinders of a Bugar-miU. What 
could she gain by it, even if she succeeded ? To ho 
chase^ 4ud abused by a savage husband could not bo 
ot^ierwise than humiliating to her high spirit, yet it 
could never make her feel so fiat as an hour’s repose 
under that rock would. 

We walked a mile over a raised m acadamiz ed road of 
uniform width ; a road paved with tTafslones and ex- 
hibiting in its eveiy detail a considerable degi’ee of 
engineering skill. Some say that that wise old pagan, 
Kamehameha I., planned and built it, but others say it 
w^as built so long before his time that tho knowledge of 
who constructed it has passed out of tlie traditions. In 
cither case, how'ever, as the handiw^ork of an untaught 
and degraded race it is a thing of pleasant interest. Tho 
stones are w^orn and smooth, and pushed apart in places, 
so that the road lias tlie exact ax>pearance of those ancient 
XXiYed highways leading out of Home whiclj. one sees in 
pictures. , 

The object of our t^’amp was to visit a great natural ' 
curiosity at the base of the foothills — a congealed cas- 
cade of lava* Some old forgotten volcanic eruption sent 
its broad river of fire down the mountain side here, and 
it poured down in a great torrent ffom an overhanging 
bluff some fifty feet high to the ground below. The 
fiaming torrent cooled in the win^ from the sea, and 
remains there to-day, all seamed, and firothed and rip- 
plod, a petrified Niagara. It is very picturesque, and 
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Mdtiial fio natural tliat one might almcMjt imagine it 
still flowed. A Bmaller sti^eam trickled over the clifl 
and built up an isolated pyramid about tliirty feet high, 
which has the semblance of a mass of largo gnarlod and 
knotted vines and roots and stems intricately twisted and 
woven together. 

We passed in behind tlie cascade and tlie X)yramid, 
and found the blufl' i)iorced by several cavernous tunnels, 
whoso crooked courses we followed a long distance. 

Two of these winding tunnels stand as proof of 
Nature’s mining abilities. Their floors are level, they 
are seven feet wide, and their roofs are gentl}^ arched. 
Thoir lieight is not uuitorm, liowevor. We passed 
llirough one a hundred feet long, which loads through a 
spur of tlie hill and opens out well up in the sheer wall 
of a precijiice whose foot rests in tlie waves of the sea. 
It is a commodious tunnel, except that there ore occa- 
sional places ill it wdiere one must stoop* to pass imder. 
The roof is lava, of course, and is thickly studded with 
little lava-pointed icicles an incjh long, w'hich hardened 
as they drix)ped. They project as closely together as the 
iron teeth of a com-shellcr, and if one will stand up 
straight and walk any distance there, ho can get his hair 
combed free of cliai’gc. 


CIlAPyER XXIX. 

We got back to the schooner iif good time, and tlien 
Sidled down to Kau, wdiere we disembarked and took 
final leave of the vessel. Next day we bought, horses 
and bent our way over the summer-clad mountain- 
terraces,, toward the gi‘eat volcano of Kilauea (Ke-lo- 
way-ah). We made nearly a two days’ journey of 
but that was on account of laziness. Toward sunset on 
the second day, we reached an elevation of some four 
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thousand feet above sea level, and as we picked ooi* 
careful way thi'ough billowy wastes of lava long genera- 
tions ago stricken dead and cold in the climax of its 
tossing fury, we began to come upon signs of the near 
presence of* the volcano — signs in the nature of ragged 
hsBures that discharged jets of 6ulx)hurous vapour into 
the air, hot from the molten ocean down in the bowels 
of the mountain. 

Shortly the crater came into view. I have seen 
Vesuvius since, but it was a mere toy, a child's volcano, 
a soup -kettle, compared to this. Mount Vesuvius is a 
s\|iapeTy .cone thirty-six hundred feet liigh ; its crater, an 
inverted cone only three hundred foet deep, and not 
more than a thousand feet in diameter, if as much as 
that; its fires meagre, modest, and docile. But here 
was a vast, perpendicular, walled cellar, nine hundred 
feet deep in some places, thirteen hundred in others, 
level-fioored, and ten miles in circumference / Here was 
a yawning pit upon whoso floor the armies of Russia 
could camp, and have room to spare. 

Perched upon the edge of the crater, at the opposite 
end from where we stood, was a small look-out house — 
say three miles away. It assisted us, by comparison, to 
comprehend and appreciate the great depth of the basin 
— it looked like a tiny martin-box clinging at the eaves 
of a cathedral. After some little lime spent in resting 
and looking and ciphering, we hurried on t3 the hotel. 

By the path it is half a mila from the Volcano House 
to the look-out house^ After a hearty supper we waited 
imtil it was thoroughly dark and then started to the 
crater. The first glance in that direction revealed a 
scene of wild beauty. There was a heavy fog over the 
crater, and it svas splendidly illuminated by tlie glare 
from the fires below. The illumination was t\vo miles 
wide and a mile high, perhaps ; and if you ever, on a 
dark night and at a distance beheld the light from 
thirty or forty blocks of distant buildings all on fire at 
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once, reflected etrongljr against overflanging clouds, you 
can form a fair idea of what this looked like. 

A colossal column of cloud towered to a great height 
in the air immediately above the crater, and the outer 
swell of every one of its vast folds was dyed with a 
rich crimson lustre, wdiich was subdued to a pale rose 
tiut ‘ in the depressions between. It glowed like a 
muffled torch, and stretched upward to a dizzy height 
toward the zenith. I thought it just possible that 
its like liad not been seen since the children of Israel 
wandered on their long march thi’ough the desert so 
many centuries ago over a path illuminated* by the 
iviysterious ‘‘ pillar of fire/’ And I was sure that I 
now had a vivid conception of what the majestic 

pillar of fire ” was like, which almost amounted to a 
revelation. 

Arrived at the little thatched look>out house, wo. 
rested our elbows on the railiTig in front and looked 
abroad over the wide crater and down over the sheer 
precipice at the seething fires beneath us. The view 
was a startling iinj)rovement on my daylight experience. 

[ turned to see the effect on the balance of the com- 
pany and found the reddest-faced set of men 1 almost 
ever saw. In the strong light every countenance 
glowed like red-hot iron, every shoulder was suffused 
Avith crimson and shaded rearward into dingy shape- 
less obscurity! The place below looked like the in- 
fernal regions, and these men like half-cooled devils 
just come up on a furlough. • 

I turned my eyes ui)on the volcano again. The ' * cellar ” 
was tolerably well lighted up. For a mile and a half in 
front of us, and half a mile on either side, the floor of the 
abyss was magnificently illuminated; beyond these limits 
the mists^hung down their gauzy curtains, and cast a 
ceptive gloom over all that made the twinkling fires in 
the remote comers of the crater seem countless leagues 
removed — made them seem like the cauip-fiies ol‘ a 
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great army far away. Here was room for the imagina- 
tion to work! You could imagine those Hghts the 
width of a continent away— and that hidden under tlio 
intervening darkness were hills, and winding rivers, 
and weary Vastes of plain and desert — and even then 
the tremendous vista sti-etched on, and on, and on ! — to 
the fires and farboyond ! You could not compass it — 
was the idea of eternity made tangible — and the longest 
end of it made visible to the naked eye ! 

'ilie greater part of the vast floor of the desert under 
us was as black as ink, and aj^parently smooth and 
l^vel ,* but over a mile square of it was ringed, and 
streaked, and striped with a thousand branching streams 
of liquid and gorgeously brilliant fire ! It looked like 
a colossal railroad map of the State of Massachusetts 
done in chain lightning on a midnight sky. Imagine it 
— imagine a coal-black sky shivered into a tangled net- 
woi’k of angry fire I 

Here and there were gloaming holes a hundred feet 
in diameter, broken in the dark crust, and in them the 
melted lava — the colour a dazzling white just tinginl 
with yellow — was boiling and surging fuiiously ; and 
from these holes branched numberless bright h)rrents in 
many (Hreetioiis, like the spokes of a wheel, and kept a 
tolerably straight course for a while and tlien swept 
round in huge rainbow curves, or made a long succes- 
sion of sharp worm -fence angles, which losked precisely 
like the fiercest jagged lightning. These streams met 
other streams, and they mingled with and crossed and 
recrossed each other in every conceivable du'ection, like 
skate tracks on a popular skating-ground. Sometimes 
streams twenty or thirty feet wide flowed from the holes 
to some distance wdthout dividing — and through the 
opera-glasses we could see that they ran doWn small, 
steep hills, and were genuine cataracts of fire, white at 
thoir source, but soon cwling and turning to the richest 
\cd, grainod with alternate lines of black and gold. 
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Evciy now and tlion masses of the dark crust broke 
%way and floated slowly down these streams like rafts 
down a river. Occasionally the molten lava flowing 
under the superincumbent crust broke through — split a 
dazzling streak, from five hundred to a tlfousand feet 
long, like a sudden flash of lightning, and then acre 
after acre of tlie cold lava parted into fragments, turned 
up edgewise like cakos of ice when a great river breaks 
uj), plunged domiward and were swallowed in the 
crimson cauldron. Then the wide expanse of the 
“ thaw maintained a ruddy glow for a while, but 
shortly cooled and became black and levek agaiji. 
During a “ tliaw,'* every dismembered cake was marked 
by a glittering white border which was superbly shaded 
inward by aurora borealis rays, which wore a flaming 
yellow whero tlioy joined tlie white border, and from 
tlience toward their points tax)ored into glowing crimson 
then into a rich, pale carmine, and finally into a faint 
blush that held its own a moment and then dimmed 
and turned black. Some of the streams preferred to 
mingle together iu a tangle of fantastic circles, and then 
they looked something liko the confusion of ropes one 
sees on a shij)^s dock when she has just taken in sail 
and dropped anchor — provided one can imagine those 
ropes on fire. 

Through the glasses, the little fountains scattered 
about lookedivery beautiful. They boiled, and coughed, 
and spluttered, and discl^gcd sprays of stringy red fire 
— of about the consistency of musji, for instance — ^trom 
ten to fifteen feet into tho air, along with a shower of 
brilliant white sparks — a quaint and unnatural mingling 
of gouts of blood and snow- flak os ! * 

We had circles and 6erj)ents and strealiis of lightning 
all twined and wreatlied and tied together, witliout a 
break throughout an area more than a mile square 
(tliat a^junt of ground was covered, though it was not 
strictly square and it was with a feeling of placid 
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exultation that we reflected that many years had elapsed 
since any visitor had seen such a splendid display — 
since any visitor had seen anything more than the now 
snubbed and insignifloant “ North ** and ** South ” lakes 
in action. We had been reading old flies of Hawaiian 
newspapers and the ** Record Book ” at the Volcano 
House, and were posted. 

I could see the North Lake l3dng out on the black 
floor away ofl: in the outer edge of our panorama, and 
knitted to it by a web-work of lava-streams. In its 
individual capacity it looked very little more respectable 
than a «flCjlioolhouse on Are. True, it was about nine 
hundred feet long and two or three hundred wide, hut 
then, under the present circumstances, it necessarily 
appeared rather insignificant, and besides it was so 
distant from us. 

I forgot to say that the noise made by the bubbling 
lava is not great, heard as we heard it from our lofty 
perch. It makes tliree distinct sounds — a rushing, 
a hissing, and a coughing or puffing sound ; and if you 
stand on the brink and close your eyes it is no trick at 
all to imagine that you are sweeping down a river on a 
large low-pressure steamer, and that you hear the 
hissing of the steam about her boilers, tlie puffing from 
her escape-pipes, and the churning rush of the water 
abaft her wiieels. The smell of sulphur is strong, but 
not unpleasant to a sinner. 

We left the look-out housoA.at ten o’clock in a half- 
oooked condition, because of the heat flrom Pele’s fur- 
naces, and wrapping up in blankets, for the night woa 
eold, we returned to our hotel. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Th£ next night was appointed for a visit toihe bottom 
of the crater, for we desired to traverse its floor and see 
the Korth Late ** (of fire), which lay two miles away, 
toward the farther wall. After dark half-a-dozen of us 
set out, with lanterns and native guides, and climbed 
down a crazy, thousand-foot pathway in a crevice frac- 
tured in the crater-wall, and reached the bottom in 
safety. 

The irruption of the previous evening had spent if& 
force and the floor looked black and cold ; but when we 
ran out u^on it we found it hot yet, to the feet, and it 
was likewise riven with crevices which revealed the un- 
derlying fires gleaming vindictively. A neighbouring 
cauldron was threatening to overflow, and this added to 
the dubiousness of the situation. So the native guides 
refused to continue the venture, and then everybody 
deserted except a stranger named Marlette. He said he 
had been in tlie crater a dozen times in daylight and 
believed ho could find his way through it at night. He 
thought that a run of three hundred yards would carry 
us over the hottest part of the floor and leave us our 
shoe-soles. Ilis pluck gave me back-bone. We took 
one lantern and instructed the guides to hang the other 
to the roof oAhe look-out house to serve as a beacon for 
us in case we got lost, ami then the party started back 
up the precipice and Marlette and f made our run. Wo 
skipped over the hot floor and over the red crevices with 
brisk despatch and reached the cold lava safe, but with 
pretty warm feet. Then we took things leisurely and 
comfortably, jumping tolerably wide and probably bot- 
tomless chasms, and threading our way through pic- 
turesque lava upheavals with considerable confidence. 
When we got fairly away £rom the cauldrons of boiling 
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firo, we seonied to bo in a gloomy desort, and a suffo- 
catingly dark one, surrounded by dim waUs that seemed 
to tower to the sky. The only cheerful objects were the 
glinting stars high overhead. 

By-and-'by Morlette shouted Stop ! ” I never. stopped 
ijuicker in my life. I asked what the matter was. Ho 
said we wore out of the path. He said v/e must not tiy 
to go on till we found it again, for we were surrounded 
with beds of rotten lava, through which we could easily 
break and plunge down a thousand feet. I thought eight 
hundred would answer for me, and was about to say so 
when Morlette partly proved his statement by accident- 
ally crushing through and disappearing to his arm-pits. 
Ho got out, and we hunted for the iiath with the lantern, 
lie said there was only one path, and that it was but 
vaguely defined. We could not find it. The lava surface 
w'as all alike in the lantern light. I hit he was an in- 
genious man. He said it was not the lantern tliat had 
informed him that we were out of the path, but his feet. 
He had noticed a crisp grinding of fine lava-needles 
under his feet, and some instinct reminded him that in 
the path these were nil worn away. So he put the lan- 
tern behind him, and began to search with his boots 
instead of his eyes. It was good sagacity. The first 
time his foot touched a surface that did not grind under 
it he announced that the trail was found again ; and 
after that we kept up a sharp listening fo- the rasping 
sound, and it always wanied in time. 

It was a long tramp, but an exciting one. We reached 
the North Lake Ijetween ten and eleven o’clock, and sat 
down on a huge overhanging lava-shelf, tired but satis- 
fied. The spectacle presented was worth coming double 
the distance to see. Under us, and stretching away 
before us, was a heaving sea of molten fire of seemingly 
liniitloss extent. The glare from it was so blinding that 
it was some time before we could bear to look xipon it 
steadily. It was like gazing at the sun at noon-day, 
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exc^t that the glare was not quite so white. At un« 
equd distances around the i^ores of the lake were 
nearly white-hot chimneys or hollow drums of lava, four 
or five feet high, and up through them were bursting 
gorgeous ^rays of lava-gouts and ^gem spangles, some 
white, some red, and some golden — a ceaseless bom- 
bardment, and one that fascinated the eye with its un- 
approachable splendour. The more distant jets, spark- 
ling up through an intervening gossamer veil of vapour, 
seemed miles away ; and the further the curving ranks 
of fieiy fountains receded, the more fairy-like and beau- 
tiful they appeared. . 

Now and then the surging bosom of the lake undW 
our noses would calm down ominously and seem to be 
gathoring streng^ for on enterprise ; and then all of a 
sudden a red dome of lava of the bulk of an ordinary 
dweUing would heave itself aloft like an escaping bal- 
loon, then burst asunder, and out of its heart would fiit 
a pale-green film of vapour, and float upward and vanish 
in the dai-kness — released soul soaring homeward irom 
captivity with tho damned, no doubt. The crashing 
plunge of the ruined dome into the lake again would 
send a world of soothing billows lashing against the 
shores, and shaking the foundations of oiu* perch, By- 
and-by, a loosened mass of the hanging sh^ we sat on 
tumbled into the lake, jarring the surroundings like on 
earthqualBe #ad deUvering a suggestion that may have 
been intended for a higt, and may not. We (Bd not 
wait to see. ^ 

We got lost again on our way back, and were more 
than an hour hunting for the path. We were where 
we could see the beacon lantern at the look-out house at 
file tliue, but thought it was a star aud paid no attention 
to it. W^ reached the hotel at two in the mom- 

ing, pretty well fagged out. 

K^uea never overflows its vast crater, but bursts a 
|)assage for its lava through the mountain side when 

« o 
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idief is necesBSxy, and then the destruction is fearM. 
Alx)ut 1 840 it rent its overburdened stomach and sent a 
broad river of fire careering down to the sea, which 
swept away forests, huts, plantations, and everything 
else that lay in its path. The stream was five mites hroad, 
in places, and two hundred feet deep^ and the distance it 
travelled was forty miles. It tore up and bore away 
acre-patches of land on its bosom like rafts — rocks, trees, 
and aU intact. At night the red glare was visible a 
hundred miles at sea ; and at a distance of forty miles 
fine print could be read at midnight. The atmosphere 
\v/is poisoned with sulphurous vapours and choked with 
falling ashes, pumice stones, and cinders; countless 
columns of smoko rose up and blended together in a 
tumbled canopy that hid the heavens and glowed with a 
ruddy flush reflected from the fires below ; here and 
thei'e jets olf lava sprung hundreds of feet into the air 
and burst into rocket-sprays that returned to earth in a 
crimson rain ; and all the while the labouring mountain 
shook wdth Nature’s great palsy, and voiced its distress 
in moaniiigs and the muffled booioing of sabteiTanca^' 
thunders. 

Fishes were killed for twenty miles along the shore, 
■where the lava entered the sea. The earthquakes 
caused some loss of human life, and a prodigious tidal 
wave swept inland, cariying everything before it, and 
drowning a number of natives. The dsvestatiou c'on- 
summaied along the route trs versed by the river of 
lava was complete and incalculable. Only a Pompeii 
and a Herculaneum were needed at ilie foot of Kilauea 
to make the story of the irruption immortal. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ws roclo horseback all round the island of Hawaii 
(the crooked road making the distance two hundred 
miles), and enjoyed the journey very much. We were 
more than a week making the trip, because our Kanaka 
horses would not go by a house or a hut without 
stopping — ^whip and spur could not alter their minds 
about it, and so we finally found that it economised 
time to let them have their way. Upon inqmxy the 
mystery was explained : the natives are such thorough- 
going gosfflps that they never pass a house without 
stopping to swap news, and consequently their horses 
hiarn to regard that sort of thing as an essential part of 
the whole duty of man, and Hs salvation not to be 
compassed without it. However, at a former crisis of 
aU,, life I had once taken an aristocratic young lady out 
:* iviug, behind a horse that had just retir^ from a 
it.ng and honovrablo caroor as the moving impulse of a 
ruilk waggon, and so this present experience awoke a 
. eiaiuiscent sadness in mo in place of the exasperation 
natural to the occasion. T remembered how help- 
less I was that day, and how humiliated ; how ashamed 
1 w^as of having intimated to the g^l that I had always 
owned the noftie and was accustomed to grandeur ; how 
hard I tried to appear e«y, and even vivacious, under 
sufiering that was consuming my vitals ; how placidly 
and maliciously the girl smiled, and kept on smiling, 
while my hot blushes baked themselves into a per- 
manent blood-pudding in my face; how the horse 
ambled from one side of the street to the other and 
waited complacently before every third house two 
minutes and a quarter, while I belaboured bis back and 
reviled him in my heart ; how 1 tried to keep him from 
turning Goxners, and failed ; how I moved heaven and 

* A o 
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earth to get him out of towu, and did not auocoed; 
ho^he traversed the entire settlexaent, and delivered 
imaginary milk at a hundred and sixty-two different 
domiciles, and how he finally brought up at a dairy 
dep6t, and refused to budge further, thus rounding 
and completing the revealment of what the plebeian 
service of his life had been ; how, in eloquent silence, 

I walked the girl home, and how, when 1 took leave 
of her, her parting remark scorched iny soul and ap- 
peared to blister me all over : she said that my horse 
was a fine, capable animal, and I must have taken great 
A)mft>rt' in him in my time — ^but that if 1 would take 
2 ilong some milk-tickets next time, and appear to deliver 
tlicm at the various halting-places, it might expedite 
his movements a little. There was a coolness between 
us after that. 

In one place in the island of Hawaii, we saw a laced 
and ruffled cataract of Hmpid water leaping from a 
sheer precipice fifteen hundred foot high ; but that sort 
f of scenery finds its stanchost ally in the arithmetic 
rather than in spectacular ofiect. If one desires to be 
bo stirred by a poem of Nature wrought in the happily 
commingled giaces of picturesque rooks, glimpsed dis- 
tances, foliage, colour, shifting lights and shadows, and 
falling water, that the tears ^most come into his eyes, 
so potent is the charm exerted, he need not go away 
from America to enjoy such an experience.' The Rain- 
bow Fall, in Watliis Glen ^N. Y.), on the Erie rail- 
way, is an example. It would recede into pitiable 
insignificance if the callous tourist drew an arithmetic 
on it; but left to compete for the honours simply 
on scenic grace and beauty — the grand, the august, 
ind the sublimo being bairod the contest — ^it could 
challenge the Old World and the New to jproduce its 
peer. 

In one locality, on our journey, we saw some horses ' 
that had been bom and reared on top of the moun- 
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tains, above the range of running water^ and conse- 
quently ih.^ had never drunk that fluid in their lives, 
but h^ b^n always accustomed to quenching their 
thirst by eating dew-laden or shower-wetted leaves 
And now it was destructively funnj^ to see^them sniff 
suspicioudy at a pail of water, and then put in their 
noses and try to take a hUe out of the fluid, as if it were 
a solid. Finding it liquid, they would snatch away their 
heads and fall to trembling, snorting, and showing 
other evidences of Mght. When they became con- 
vinced at last that the water was fldendly and harmless, 
th^ thrust in their noses up to their eyes, Jbr^ug^t 
out a mouthful of the water, and proceeded to chmn it 
complacently. We saw a man coax, kick, and spur 
one of them five or ten minutes before ho could make 
it cross a ruiming stream. It spread its nostrils, dis- 
tended its eyes, and trembled all over, just as horses 
customarily do in the presence of a serpent — and for 
aught I Imow it thought the crawling stream ms a 
serpent. 

In due course of time oxa journey came to an end at 
Kawaehae (usually pronounced To-a-^i — and before we 
find fault with Uiis elaborate orthographical method of 
aiTiving at such an unostentatious res^t, let us lop off 
tlie ugh from our word though”). I made this horse- 
back trip on a mule. I paid ten dollars for him at 
Kau (KAo«), added four to get him shod, rode him 
two hundred miles, an^ tlien sold him for fifteen 
dollars. 1 mark the circumstancQ with a white stone 
(in the absence of chalk — ^for 1 never saw a white stone 
that a body could mark anything with, though, out of 
respect for ttm ancients, I have tried it often eilough) ; 
far up to that day and date it was the first strictly com- 
mercial transaction 1 had ever entered into, and come 
out winner. We returned to Honolulu, and thence 
sailed to the island of Maui, and spent several weeks 
there veny pleasantly. I still remember, with a sense 
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of indolent a picnicking excursion up a romantic 

gorge tbere, oall^ the lao Yalley. The trail lay along 

edge of a hrairling stream in the bottom of the gorge 
— a shady route, for it was wdl roofed witii the verdant 
domes of forest trees. Through openings in the foUage 
we glimpsed picturesque scenery ^t revealed oeasdesa 
chai^eB and new charms with every step of our pro- 
gress. Perpendicular walls from one to three thousand 
i^t high guarded the way, and were sumptuoudy plumed 
with varied foliage, in places, and in places swathed in 
waving ferns. Passing shreds of doud trailed their 
shadqws across these shining fi*ont8, mottling them with 
blots; billowy masses of wHte vapour hid the turreted 
summits, and far above the vapour swelled a back- 
ground of gleaming green crags and cones that came 
and went, through the veiling mists, like islands drift- 
ing in a fog ; sometimes the cloudy curtain descended 
till half the canon wall was hidden, then shredded gra- 
dually away till only airy glimpses of the ferny front 
appeurod through it— then swept tiloit and left it 
glorified in the sun again. Now and then, as our 
position clxangod, rocky bastions swung out from tlie 
wall, a mimic rum of castellated ramparts and crum- 
bling towers dothod with^mbsses and hung with gar- 
lands of swaying vinos, and as we moved on they swung 
bat k again and hid thembelves once more in the foliage. 
Presently a vcrdure-clad needle of stona^ thousand 
feet high, stepped out fronij belund a comer, and 
mounted guard ove^ the mysteries of the valley. It 
seemed to me that if Captain Cook needed a monu- 
ment, here was one ready made — ^thetefore, why not 
put np’liis sign heie, and sell out the v^erable cocoa- 
nut stump f 

But the chief prido of Maui is her dead ’lolcano of 
Halcakala— which means, translated, the house of the 
6UQ.” We climbed a thousand feet up the side of this 
isolated colossus, one afternoon ; then camped, and nex8 
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day olimbeil the remaining nine thousand feet, and 
anchored on the summit, where we built a fire, and froze 
and roasted by turns, all night. With the first pallor of 
dawn we got up and saw things that were new to us. 
Mounted on a commanding pinnacle, we watted Naturo 
work her silent wonders. The sea was spread abroad 
on every hand, its tumbled surface seeming only wrinkled 
and dimpled in the distance. A broad vaJJlby bdow^ 
appeared like an ample checker-board, its velvety green 
sugar plantations alternating with dun squares of bar* 
renness and groves of trees diminished to mossy tufts. 
Beyond the valley were mountains picturesqueljTgi^uped 
together ; but, bear in mind, we fancied that we were 
looking up at these tilings— not down. We seemed to 
sit in the bottom of a symmetrical bowl ten thousand 
feet deep, with the valley and the skirting sea lifted 
away into the sky above us ! It was curious ; and not 
only curious, but aggravating ; for it Was having our 
tiouble all for nothing, to climb ten thousand feet 
toward heaven and then have to look up at our seeuery* 
However, we had to be content with it, and make the 
best of it ; for, all we could do wo could not coax our 
landscape down out of the clouds. Formerly, when I 
had read on article in which Poe treated of this singular 
fraud perpetrated upon the eye by isolated great altitudes, 

I hadfio^d upon the matter as an invention of his own 
fancy. ^ 

1 have spoken of theP outside view— -but we had on 
ini^ide one, too. That was the yavming dead crater, into 
which we now and then tumbled rocks, half as large as 
a barrel, from our perch, and saw them go careering 
down the alftost perpondioulor sides, bounding three 
hundred ^feet at a jump ; kicking up dust-douds where- 
ever ^ey struck ; diminishing to our view as they i^ed 
farther into distance; growing invisible, finally, and 
only betraying their course by faint little puffs of dust ; 
and coming to a halt at last in the bqjbtom of the abyss^ 
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two thousand fire hiindxed feet down firom where they 
startedi Itwas magnificent qport. We wore oursdres 
out at it. 

The crater of Vesurius, as I hare before remarked; is 
a modest pit, about a thousand feet deep, and three thou* 
sand in droumference ; that of Eilauea is somewhat 
deeper, and Un miiei in circumference. But what are 
either of them compared to the vacant stomach of 
Haleakala ? I will not ofier any figures of my own, 
but give official ones — ^ihose of Commander Wilkes, 
TJ.S.N., who surveyed it, and testifies that it is ivmJty* 
BMm ynUes in circumference / If it had a level bottom, 
it would make a fine site for a city like London. It 
must have afforded a spectacle worth contemplating in 
the old days, when its furnaces gave full rein to their 
anger. 

Presently, vagrant white clouds came drifting along, 
high over tlie sea and the valley ; then they come in 
couples and groups; then in imposing squadrons; 
gradually joining their forces, th^ banked themselves 
solidly together, a thousand feet under us, and totally 
ehvt out land and ocean — not a vestige of anything was 
loft in view but just a little of the rim of crater, 
ciroling away from the pinnacle whereon we sat (for a 
ghostly procession of wanderers from the filmy hosts 
without hod drifted through a chasm in the crater wall 
and filed round and round, and gathered cAad sunk and 
blended tog^*ther till the abyss was stored to the brim 
with a fiee^ fog), ^hiis banked, motion ceased, and 
silence reigned. Clear to the horizon, league on league, 
the snpwy floor stretched without a break — ^not level, 
but in rounded folds, with shallow croaso^between, and 
with here and thero stately piles of vapoury ardiitecture 
lifting themselves aloft out of the common plain— some 
near at hand, some in the middle distances, and others 
relieving the monotony of the remote solitudes. There 
was little conversation, for the impressive scene overairsd 
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speedh. I felt like the Last Man, neglected of the judg- 
ment, and left pinnacled in mid-heaven, a forgotten 
relic of a vanished world. 

While the hush yet brooded, the messengers of the 
coming resurrection appeared in the East. * A growing 
wann& suffused the horizon, and soon the sun emerged 
and looked out over the doud-waste, flinging bars of 
ruddy light across it, staining its folds and billow-caps 
with billies, purpling the shaded troughs between, and 
glorifying the massy vapour-palaces and cathedrals with 
a wasteM splendour of all blendinga and combinations 
of rich colouring. • . , 

It was the sublimest spectacle I ever witnessed, and I 
think the memory of it remain with me always. 


CHAPTER XXXIL ' 

I STUMBLED upon QUO curiouB character in the Island 
of Maui. He became a sore annoyance to mo in the 
courso of time. My ilrst glimpse of him was in a sort 
of public room in the town of Lahaina. llo occupied u 
chair at the opposite side of the apartment, and sat oyi^- 
ing our party with interest for some minutes, and listen- 
ing m (gitically to what wo were saying as if he fancied 
we were tfflflng to him and expecting him to reply. I 
tliought it very sociable^'n a stranger. PrcBeutly, in the 
course of conversation, I made a statement bearing upon 
the subject under discussion — and I made it with duo 
modesty, for there was noticing extraordinary about it, 
and it was only put forth in illustration of a ^oint at 
issue. I had barely finished when this person spoke out 
with raj^id utterance and feverish anxiety : 

Oh, that was certainly remarkable, after a feshion, 
but you ought to have seen my chimney — ^you ought to 
have seen my chimney, sir ! Smoke ! I wish I may 
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hang if — Mr. Jones, you remember that chimney-^you 
mu^ remember that chimney! No, no, — I recollect, 
now, you wam’t living on this side of the island then* 
But I am teUing you nothing but the truth, and I wish 
1 may neveS* draw another breath if that chimn^ didn’t 
smoke so that the smoke actiialfy got eahed in it, and X 
had to dig it out with a pickaxe ! You may smile, 
gez^emen, but the H|gh Sheriff’s got a hunk of it 
whidh I dug out before his eyes, and so it’s perfiBCtfy 
easy for you to go and examine fbr yourselves.” 

The mterruptian broke up the conversaiion, which 
had already begun to lag, and we presently hired some 
natives and an out^rigger canoe or two, and w^t out to 
overlook a grand surf-bathing contest. 

Two weeks after this, while talking in a company, I 
looked up and detected this same man boring through 
and through me with his intense eye, and noted again 
his twitching ihuscles and his feverish anxiety to speak. 
The moment I paused, he said: 

Beg your pardon, sir, beg your pardon, but it can 
only be considered remarkable when brought into 
strong oudine by isolation. Sir, contrasted with a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in my own experience, it 
instantly becomes common-place. No, not that — ^for I 
will not speak so discourteously of any experience in the 
career of a stranger and a gentleman — but I am Cfhliged 
to say that you could not, and you would nhrereT again 
refer to this tree as a large onef if you cOuld behold, as 
1 have, the groat liakmatack tree, in the idand of 
Otmaska, sea of Kamtchatka — a tree, sir, not one indi 
less than four hundred and hfleen feet in soHd diameter ! 
~and t wish I may die in a minute if it te.’t sol Oh, 
you needn’t look so questioning, gentlemen ; here’a old 
Cap Saltmarsh can say whether I know what l^m talk- 
ing about or not. I showed him the tree.” 

Captain Saltmarsh , — '' Come, now, cat your anchor, 
lal—you’re heaving too taut. You promised to show 
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me tliat stunner, and 1 wa]]£ed more than eleven mile 
with you through the oussedest jungle I ever see» a 
hunting for it ; but the tree you ishowed me finally 
wam’t as big around as a beer cask, and you know that 
your own s^, Markiss,” , • 

^^Hear the man talk! Of eoterse the tree was re- 
duced that way, but didn’t I easpledn it ? Answer me, 
didn’t 1 ? Didn’t I say I wished you could have seen it 
when J first saw it ? When you got up on your car and 
called me names, and said I h^ brought you eleven 
miles to look at a sapling, didn’t 1 ea^in to you that 
all the whale^ships in the North Seas had been, wpodmg 
ofF of it for more than twenty-seven years ? And did you 
s’pose the tree could last for-<?f>or, con-found it ? I don’t 
see why you want to keep back things that way, and try 
to injure a person that’s never done you any harm,” 

Somehow this man’s presence made me uncomfort- 
able, and 1 was glad when a native arrived at that 
moment to say that Muckawow, the most companionable 
and luxurious among the rude war-chiefs of the Islands, 
desired us to come over and help him enjoy a mis- 
sionary whom he had found trespassing on hk grounds, , 

I think it was about ten days afterward that, os I 
finidmd a statement I was making for tlie instruction 
of a group of friends and acquaintances, and which made 
no tHgtence of being extraordinary, a familiar voice 
cbimeGTlLsiHliintly in on the heels of my last word, and 
said : ^ 

“But, my dear sir, there was nothing remarkable 
about t^t horse, or the circumstance either — ^nothing 
in the world ! 1 mean no sort of offence when I say it, 

sir, but you really do not know anything i?fhatever 
about speed. Bless your heart, if you could only have 
seen my mare Morgaretta; ther^ was a beast!— tAsrs 
was %htniug for you ! Trot 1 Trot is no name for it 
— flew I How she could whirl a buggy along I I 
starM her out once, sir — ^Cblond Bilgewater, you reeol* 
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lect that animal perfectly well — started her out about 
thirty or thirty-fiye yards ahead of the awfuUest storm 
I ever saw in my life^ and it chased us upwards of 
eighteen miles ! It did, by the everlasting hiHs ! And 
I’m telling you nothing but the unvarnished .truth when 
I say that not one single drop of rain fell on me — ^not a 
single 4ropf sir! And I swear to it! But my dog 
was a-^Bwimming behind the waggon all the way ! ” 

For a week or two I stayed mostly within doors, for 
I seemed to meet this person everywhere, and he had 
become utterly hateful to me. But one evening I 
dr^^pi^ on Captain Perkins and his friends, and we 
had a sociable time. About ten o’clock 1 chanced to be 
talking about a merchant fiiend of mine, and without 
really intending it, the remark slipped out that he was 
a little mean and parsimonious about paying his work- 
men. Instantly, through the steam of a hot] whisky 
punch on the opposite side of the room, a remembered 
voice shot — and for a moment I trembled on the immi- 
nent verge of profanity : 

** Oh, my dear sir, really you expose yourself when 
you parade that as a surprising circumstance. Bless 
j^our heart and hide, you are ignorant of the very ABC 
of meanness! ignorant as the unborn babe! ignorant 
as unborn tmm I You don’t know anything about it ! 
It is pitiable to see you, sir, a well-spoken and^, pre- 
possessing stranger, maMng such an enq^r, Jli^ pow- 
wow here about a subject concerning which your igno- 
iSnoe is perfectly humiliating ! Look me in the eye, if 
you please; look me in the eye. John James Godfrey 
was the son of poor but honest parents in the State of 
Mississippi — ^boyhood friend of mine — ^bosom comrade 
in later years. Heaven rest his noble spirit, he is gone 
from us now. John James Godfrey was hired by the 
Hayblossom Mining Company in Cali&mia to do some 
blaking for them — ^the ** Incorporated Company of Mean 
lien,*’ the boys used to call it. Well, one day he drilled 
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a hole about four feet deep and put in an awfiil blast of 
powder, and was standing over it ramming it down with 
an iron crowbar about nine foot long, when the cussed 
thing struck a spark and fired the powder, and scat I 
away John Godfrey whiz 2 sed like a sky*rocket, him and 
his crowbar ! Well, sir, he kept on going up in the 
air higher and higher, till he didn’t look any bigger 
than a boy — and he kept going on up higher and 
higher, till he didn’t look any bigger than a doU — and 
he kept on going up higher and higher, till he didn’t 
look any bigger than a little small bee — and then he 
went out of sight! Presently he came in sight* ag^, 
looking Hke a little small bee — and he came along down 
further and further, till he looked as big as a doU again 
— and down further and further, till he was as big as a 
boy again — and further and further, till he was a full- 
sized man once more ,* and then him and his crowbar 
came a wh-izzing down and lit right eltactly in the same 
old tracts and went to r-ramming down, and r-ramming 
down, and r-ramming down again, just the same as U 
nothing had happened ! Now do you know, that poor 
cuss wam’t gone only sixteen minutes, and yet that ln« 
coiporated Company of Mean Men docked him rou 
THE LOST time!” 

1 said I had the headache, and so excused myself and 
weiTi^^l^ome. And on my diaiy I entered another 
night sp^iS^d” by this ofiensiye loafer. And a fervent 
curse was set down with it to keep the item company. 
And the very next day I packed pp, out of all patience, 
and left Uie Island. 

Almost ^m the very begiiming I regarded that man 
as a liar. 

« « , a « 

The*Hne of stars represents an interval of years. a« 
tihe Snd of which time the opinion hazarded in that 
last sentence came to be gratifyingly and remarkably 
endoj^aod, and by wholly disinterested persons. The 
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man Marldss was found one morning hanging to a beam 
of his own bedroom (the doors and windows securely 
fastened on the infiide)i dead ; and on his breast was 
pinned a paper in his own handwriting begging his 
Mends to si&^ect no innocent person of having any^ing 
to do with his deaths for that it was the work of his 
own hands entirely. Yet the jury brought in the 
astounding verdict that deceased came to his death “ by 
tlio hands of some person or peiwons unknown ” ! They 
explained that the perfectly undeviating consistency of 
Markiss’s character for thirty years towered aloft os 
colqssaj, and indestructible testimony, that whatever 
statement he chose to make was entitled to instant and 
unquestioning acceptance as a lie. And they further- 
more stated their belief that he was not dead, and 
instanced the strong circumstantial evidence of his own 
word that he teas dead — and besecched the coroner to 
delay the funeral as long as possible, which was done. 
And so in tlie tropical dimate of Lahaina the coffin 
Blood open for seven days, and then even the loyal jury 
gave him up. But they sat on him again, and changed 
tlioir verdict to ** suicide induced by mental aberration ** 
— because, said they, with penetration, ** he said ho was 
dead, and he was dead ; and would ho have told the 
truth if he had been in his right mind ? No^ sir.’* 


CIIArTEfl XXXIIL 

Apteb half a year’s luxurious vagrancy in the islands, 
I took shipping in a sailing vessel, and regretfully re- 
tumod to Ban Francisco — a voyage in every way delight- 
ful, but without an incident: unless lying twb long 
weeks in a dead calm, eighteen hundred miles £som the 
nearest land, may rank as an incident. Schools of 
whales grew so tome that day after day they played 
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about the ship among the poipoises and the sharks 
without the least apparent fear of us, and we pelted them 
with emply bottles for lade of bettor sport. Twenty- 
four hours afterward these bottles would be still lying 
on the glasi^ water under our noses, showing that the 
ship had not moved out of her place in all that timo. 
The calm was absolutely breathless, and the surface of 
the sea absolutely without a wrinkle. For a whole day 
and port of a night we lay so close to another ship that 
had lifted to our vicinity, that wo carried on conversa- 
tions with her passengers, introduced each other by 
name, and became pretty intimately aoquaintod ^wit^ 
people we had never heard of before, and have never 
heard of since. This was the only vessel we saw 
during the whole lonely voyage. Wo had fiftoen 
passengers, and to show how hard pressed they were 
at last for occupation and amusement, I will mention 
that the gentlemen gave a good part ' of their time 
every day, during the calm, to trying to sit on on 
empty champagne bottle (^lying on its side), and thread 
a needle without touching their heels to tho deck, or 
falling over; and tho ladies sat in Uie shade of tho 
mainsail, and watched the cntorprise with absorbing 
interest. We were at sea hve 8uuda>s ; and yet, but 
for the almanac, we never would liave known but that 
all the other days were Sundays too. 

I w^iit 74 again, in San Francisco, without means 
and without employment^ I tortured my brain for a 
saving scheme of some kind, and at^ast a public lecture 
oooorred to me ! 1 sat down and wrote one, in a fever 

of hopehil anticipation. 1 showed it to several Mends, 
but t^y all idmok their heads. They said nobody Vould 
come to hear me, and 1 would make a humiliating failure 
of it. They said that as I hod never spoken in public, I 
would break down in the delivery, anyhow. I was dis- 
consolato now. But at last an e^tor slapped me on the 
book 1^ told me to go ah^d.” lie said, Take the 
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largest house in town^ and charge a dollar a tidcet.” 
The audacity of the pic^ositicniwaa oharming; itseemBd 
fraught with practioal worldly wisdom, however. The 
proprietor of die several theatres eudorsed the advice, 
and said 1 might have his handsome new operadiouse at 
half price — dollars. In sheer desperation I took it 
— on credit, for sufficient reasons. In three days I did 
a hundred and fifty dollars' worth of printing and 
advertising, and was the most distressed and finghtened 
creature on the Pacific coast. I could not sleep — ^who 
could, under such circumstances? For other people 
there was facetiousness in the last line of my posters, 
but to me it was plaintive, with a pang when 1 
wrote it: 

Doors open at 7J. The trouble will begin at 8." 

That line has done good service since. Showmen have 
borrowed it frequently. 1 have even seen it appended to 
a newspaper advertisement reminding school pupils in 
vacation what time next term would begin. As those 
three days of suspense dragged by, 1 grew more and 
more unhappy. I had sold two hundred tickets among 
my person^ j^ends, but I feared they might not come. 
My lecture, which had seemed humorous ” to me at 
fi]^, grew steadily more and more dreary, tiH not a 
vestige of fun seemed left ; and I grieve^^ur I could 
not bring a coffin on the stage and turn the thi^g into a 
funeral. I was so panic-stricken at last, that 1 went to 
three old friends, giants in stature, cordial by nature, 
and stoimy-voice^ and said : 

This thing is going to be a failure ; the jokes in it 
are so dim that nobody wiU ever see them ; I would 
like to have you sit in the p axque tte, and^ help me 
through.” 

They said they would. Then I went to the wife of a 
popuLw citizen, and said that if she was willing to do 
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tne a very great kinduesB, I would be glad if she and 
lier husband would sit prominently in the left-hand stage- 
box, whore the whole house could see them. I explained 
that I should need help, and would turn toward her and 
smile, as a si^al, when I had been delivered of an 
obscure joke — “ and then,” I added, “ don't wait to 
investigate, but respond ! ” 

She i>romisod. Down the street I met a man I never 
had seen before. He had been drinking, and was beam- 
ing with smiles and good-nature. He said: 

“ My name's Sawyer. You don't know me, but that 
don’t matter. I haven't got a cent, but if youkaev^hoir 
bad I wanted to laugh, you'd give me a ticket. Come, 
now, what do you say ? ” 

** Is your laugh hung on a hair-trigger — ^that is, is it ^ 
critical, or can you got it off easy ? " 

My drawling infirmity of speech so affected him that 
he laughed a specimen or two that struck me as being 
about the article I wanted, and 1 gave him a ticket, and 
appointed him to sit in the second circle, in the centre, 
and be responsible for that division of the house. I gave 
him minute instructions about how to detect indistinct 
jokes, ai|d then went aw'ay, and left him chuckling 
placidly over the novelty of the idea. 

I ato nothing on the last of the throe eventful days — 

I onl>c?iJlered. 1 had advertised that on this thiidday 
the box-oftiii^ would be opened for the sale of reserved 
seats. I crept down to tjie theatre at four in the after- 
noon to see if any sales had been^ made. The ticket- 
seller was gone, the box-office was locked up. I had to 
swallow suddenly, or my heart would have got out. 
“No cales,” I said to myself; “I might have “known 
it.” I thought of suicide, pretence i illness, flight. I 
thought &f these things in earnest, /or I was very miser- 
able and scared. But of course I had ' to drive them 
away, and prepare to meet my fate. I could not wait 
for half-past seven — I wanted to face the horror, and 
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end it— ^tho feeling of many a man doomed to bang, no 
doubt. I went down back streets at six o^dock, and 
entered the theatre by the back door. 1 stumbled my 
way in the dark among the ranks of canvas sceneiy, 
and stood on the stage. The house was gloomy and 
silenti and its emptiness depressing. I went into the 
dark among the scenes i^ain, and for an hour and a 
half gave myself up to the horrors, wholly unconscious 
of everything else. Then I heard a murmur ; it rose 
higher and Mgher, and ended in a crash, mingled with 
cheers. It made my hair rise, it was so close to me, 
^d, so^loud. There was a pause, and then another; 
presently came a third, and before I well knew wbat I 
was about, 1 was in tlie middle of the stage, staring at 
a sea of faces, bewildered by the fierce glare of the 
lights, and quaking in every limb with a terror that 
seemed like to take my life away. The house was full, 
aisles and all ! 

The tumult in my heart and brain and legs continued 
a full minute before I could gain any command over 
myself. Then I recognised the charity and the friend- 
liness in the faces before me, and little by little my 
fright melted away, and 1 began to talk. Within three 
or four minutes 1 was comfortable, and even content. 
My three chief allies, with three auxiliaries, were on 
hand, in the parquette, all sitting together, urmed 
with bludgeons, and all ready to make onslaught 
upon the feeblest joke that might show its head. And 
whenever a joke did fall, their bludgeons came down 
and their faces seemed to split from ear to ear ; Sawj^er, 
whose hearty coimtenance was seen looming redly in 
the edntre of the second circle, took it up, and the house 
was carried handsomely. Inferior jokes never fared so 
Ktyally before. Presently I delivered a bit of serious 
matter with impressive unction (it was my pet), and 
the audience listened with an absorbed hush that grati- 
fied me more than any applause ; and as 1 dropped the 
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last word of the clause, I happened to tiun and catcli 

Mrs. intent and waiting eye; my conversatioii 

with her flashed upon me, and in spite of all 1 could do 
1 smiled. She took it for the signal, and promptly 
delivered a mellow laugh that touched ofl the whole 
audience; and the explosion that followed was the 
triumph of the evening. I thought that that honest 
man Sawyer would choke himself ; and as for the blud- 
geons, they performed like pile-drivers. But my poor 
little morsel of pathos was ruined. It was taken in 
good faith as an intentional joke, and the prize one of 
the entertainment, and 1 wisely let it go at that* • « 

All the papers were kind in the morning ; my appe- 
tite returned ; I had abundance of money. All’s well 
that ends well. 


ClIAPTEll XXXIV. 

1 LA UK CHIU) out as a Icctoor, now, with great bold- 
ness. I had the hold all to myself, for public lectures 
were almost an unknown commodity in the Pacific 
market. They ore not so rare, now, I suppose. I took 
an old personal friend along to play agent for me, and 
lor two or three Aveeks we roamed through Nevada and 
California, j had a very cheerful time of it. Two 
<lays before I lectured jn Virginia City, two stage- 
coaches were robbed withm two miles of the town. The 
daring act was committed just at uawn, by six masked 
men, who sprang ni) alongside the coaches, presented 
revolvers at the heads of the di-ivers and passengers, and 
commanded a general dismount. ^Everybody climbed 
down, and the robbers took their watches and every 
cent they had. Then they took gunpowder and blew 
up the express S 2 )ecie boxes and got their contents. 
The leader of the robbers was a small, quick-spokea 

' r 2 
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innn, and tlio fame of his vigorous manner and his in- 
trepidity was in everybody’s mouth when we arrived. 

The night nff-er instructing Virginia, I walked over 
the desolate “ divide and down to Gold Hill, and lec- 
tured tlidre. The lecture done, I stopped to talk with a 
friend, and did not start back till eleven. The “divide” 
was high, unoccupied ground, between the towns, the 
scene of twenty midnight murders and a hundred 
robberies. As we climbed up and stepped out on this 
eminence, the Gold Hill lights dropped out of eight at 
our backs, and the night closed down gloomy and 
odisHiah A sharp wind swept the place, too, and chilled 
our perspiring bodies through. 

“ I tell you I don’t like this place at night,” said 
Mike, the agent. 

“ WoU, don’t speak so loud,” I said. “ You needn’t 
remind anybody that* wo arc here.” 

Just then a dim figure approached mo from the 
direction of Virginia — a man, evidently. He came 
straight at me, and I 6tei>ped aside to let Ixim pass ; 
he stepped in the way and cH>nfronted me again. Then 
I saw that he had a mask on and was holding some- 
thing in my face — I heard a click- click and recognised 
u revolver in dim outline. I pushed the barrel aside 
jv'ith luy hand and said : 

“Don’t!” 

lie ejaculated, sliarply: 

“ Your watch I YTour money ! ” 

] said: 

“You can have them with pleasure — hut take the 
pistol away from my face, please. It makes mo shiver.” 

“ !No romaiks ! Hand out your money ! ” 

“ Cortainly--! ” 

“ Put up your liaiids ! Don’t you go for "a weapon ! 
Put ’em ux) ! Higher ! ” 

I lield them above my head. 

A x«uise. Tlicn : 
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** Are you going to hand out your money or not ? " 

I dropped my hands to my pockets, and said : 

Certainly ! I ” 

“ Put up your ha?ids / Do you want your head hlou n 
off? Higher !»* 

I put them above my head again. 

Aiiotlier pause. 

“ Are you going to hand out your money or not ? 
Ah-ali — again ? Put up your hands ! By George, you 
want the head shot off you awful bad ! ” 

‘‘Well, friend, I’m trying my best to please you. 
You tell me to give up my money, and when I rsack for 
it you tell me to put up my hands. If you would 

only . Oh, now — don’t ! All six of you at me ! 

That other man will get away while Now please take 

some of those revolvers out of my face — do, if you please! 
Every time one of them clicks, my liver comes up into 
my tlu’oat ! If you have a mother — any bf you — or if 
any of you have ever haU a mother — or a grandmother — 
or a ” 

“ Cheese it ! Will you give up your money, or have 

we got to ? There, there — none of that! Put up 

your hands / ” 

“Gentlemen — I know you are gentlemen by 
your 

“ SiVv.. ! If you want to be facetious, young man, 
there are ti&es and places more fftting. This is a 
serious business.” ♦ 

“You prick the marrow of my opinion. The funerals 
1 have attended in my time were comedies compared to 
it. Now I think ” , 

“ Curse your palaver! Your money! — ^your money! — 
your moi^y ! Hold ! — ^put up your liands I ” 

“Gentlemen, listen to reason. You see how I am 
situated — now don*t put those pistols so close — ^I smell 
the powder. You see how I am situated. If I had 
four hands — so that I could hold up t^o and — — ” 
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Throttle him ! Gag him ! Kill him ! 

, Gentlemen, dorCt! Nobody^s watcliing the other 

fellow. Why don’t some of you . Ouch ! Take it 

away, please ! Gentlemen, you see that I’ve got to hold 
up my hadds ; and so I can’t take out my money — ^but 
if you’ll be so kind as to take it out for me, I will do as 
much for you some ” 

‘‘ Search him, Beauregard— and stop his jaw with a 
bullet, quick, if ho wags it again. Help Beaui-egard, 
Stonewall.” 

Then three of them, with the small, spry leader, 
adjoiimed to Miko and fell to searching him. 1 was so 
excited that my lawless fancy tortured me to ask my 
two men all manner of facetious questions about tlieir 
rebel brother-generals of the South; but, considering 
the order they had received, it was but common pru- 
dence to keep diill. When everything had been taken 
from me — ^watch, money, and a multitude of trillos of 
small value,— I supposed I "was free, and forthwith put 
my cold hands into my empty pockets, and began an in- 
offensive jig to warm my foot and stir up some latent 
courage ; but instantly all pistols wore at niy head, and 
the order came again : 

Be stHl ! Put up your liands ! And keep tlicin 
up!” 

They stood Miko up alongside of strict 

orders to keep his hands above his head, and thou 
the chief highwayman said : « 

‘^Beauregard, hid? behind that boulder; Phil Sheridan, 
you hide behind tliat otlier one ; Stonewall Jackson, put 
yourself behind that sage-bush, there. Keep your 
pistols bearing on those follows, and if they take down 
their hands within tan minutes, or move a sipglo peg 
let them liave it ! ” 

Then throe disappeared in the gloom toward the 
several ambushes, and the other iJireo disappeared down 
the road toward Virginia. 
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It was depressingly still, and miserably cold. Now 
this whole thing was a practical joke, and the robbers 
were personal Mends of ours in disguise, and twenty 
more lay hidden within ten feet of us during tlie whole 
operation, listening. Mike know all this, and was in 
tlie joke, but I suspected nothing of it. To me it was 
moat uncomfortably genuine. 

Wlien we had stood tlysre in the middle of the road 
five minutes, like a couple of idiots, with our hands 
aloft, freezing to death by inches, Mike’s interest in the 
joke began to wane. He said : 

" The time’s up now, ain’t it ? ” 

“No, you keep stiU. Do you want to take aay 
chances with those ]3loody savages ? ” 

Presently Miko said : 

“ Now the time’s up, anyway. I’m freezing.” 

“ Well, fr’eeze, Better freeze than carry your brains 
home in a basket. Maybe the time is up, but how do 
w€ know ?— got no watch to toll by. I moan to give 
them good measure. I calculate to stand here fifteen 
minutes or die. Don’t you move.” 

So, without knowing it, I was making one joker very 
sick of his contract. When wo took our arms down at 
last, they were aching with cold and fatigue, and when 
we went sneaking off, the dread I was in that the 
timo might not yet be up, and that we would feel bullets 
in a mol^:?^t, was not sufiLcient to draw all my attention 
from the misery that racked my stilTened body. 

The joke of these Highwaymen friends of ours was 
mainly a joke upon themselves ; ibr they had waited for 
mo on the cold hill-top two full hours before 1 came» and 
there was very little fun in that ; they were sp chilled 
that it took them a couple of weeks to get warm again. 
Moreowr, I never had a thought that they would kill 
lue to get money which it was so perfectly easy to got 
without any such folly, and so they did not really 
frighten me bad enough to make their enjoyment worth 
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the trouble they liad taken. I was only afraid that their 
weapons would go off aocidentally. Their very numbers 
inspired me with conffdence that no blood would be 
intentionally spilled. They were not smart ; they ought 
to have se^t only one highwayman, with a double- 
barrelled shot gun, if they desired to see the author of 
this volume cllml) a tree. 

However, I suppose that in the long run I got the 
largest shore of tlio joke at last, and in a shape not 
foreseen by the highwaymen ; for the chilly exposure on 
the ** divide ” while I was in a perspiration gave me a 
cold, which developed itself into a troublesome disease, 
arid kbpt’ my hands idle some three months, besides cost- 
ing me quite a sum in doctor’s bills. Since then I play 
no practical jokes on people, and generally lose my temper 
when one is played upon me. 

When I returned to San Francisco, I projected a 
pleasure journey to Japan, and thence westward around 
the world ; but a desire to see home again changed my 
mind, and I took a berth in the steamship, bade good-bye 
to the inendliest land, and liveliest, heartiest community 
on our continent, and came by the way of tlie Istlimus to 
New York — a trip that was not much of a pic-nic ex- 
cursion, for the cholera broke out among us on tlie 
passage, and we biiried tu'o or three bodies at sea twery 
day. I found homo a dreary place after ^^ long 
absence ; for half the children I had knowji*"^'^re now 
ff' wearing w'hiskers or waterfalls^ and few of tlie grown 
people I had been acquainted with remained at their 
hearthstones prosperous and happy — some of them had 
wandered to other scenes, some were in jail, and the rest 
had been hanged. These changes touched me deeply, 
and I went away and joined the famous Quaker City 
European Excursion, ’and carried my tears to ’foreign 
lands. 

Thus, after seven years of vicissitudes, ended a 
''pleasure trip” to the silver mines of Newida, which 
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had originally been intended to occupy only tlirco 
months. However, I usually miss my calculations 
furtlier than that. 


MOBAI., 

If the reader thinks he is done, now, and that this 
book has no moral to it, lie is in error. The inoral of it 
is this : If you are of any account, stay at liome and 
make your way ])y faithful diligence ; but if you are 
“ no account,” go away from home, and then you will 
have to work, whether you want to or not. I’hus you 
become a blessing to your friends by ceasing tg b (4 a 
nuisance to them — if the people you go among sutler 
by the operation. 
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Two or tlireo xiorsoiiB having at different times inti- 
mated that if I v'ould write an autobiography they 
w,9uld rmd it when they got leisure, I yield at last to 
• this frenzied public demand, and herewith tender my 
history : 

Ours is a noble old house, and strotches a long way 
back into antiquity. Tlio earliest ancestor the T wains 
liavo any record of was a friend of the family by the 
name of Higgins. This was in the eleventh centurj^ 
when our people wore living in Aberdeen, county of 
Cork, England. Why it is that our long lino has ever 
since home the matornal name (excejit when one of them 
now and then took a playful refuge in an alias to avert 
foolishness), instead of Higgins, is a mystery whicli 
none of us has ever felt much desire to stir. It is a 
kind of vague, pretty romance, and we leave it alone. 
All tlio old families do tliat way. 

Arthour Twain w'as a man of considerable note — a 
solicitor on tlie highway in William Rufua^ time. At 
about the age of tliirty he went to one of those fine old 
English places of resort called Newgate, to see about 
something, and never returned again. While there he 
died suddenly. 

Augustus Twain seems to have made something of a 
stir a^mt the year 1160 . Ho >vas os full of fiin as he 
could be, and used to take his old sabre and sharpen it 
up, and get in a convenient place on a dark night, and 
stick it through people as they went by, to see them 
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jump. He was a Lorn liumorist. But he got to going 
too far with it ; and the first time he was found stripping 
one of these parties, the authorities removed one end of 
him, and put it up on a nice high place on Temple Bor, 
where it could contemplate the people and have a good 
time, lie never liked any situation so much, or stuck 
to it so long. 

Then for the next two hundred years the family tree 
shows a succession of soldiers — noLlo, liigh-spirited 
fellows, who always went into battle singing, right be- 
hind the army, and always went out a-wheojung, right 
ahead of it. • t • 

This is a scathing rebuke to old dead Froissart’s 
poor witticism that our family tree never had but one 
limb to it, and that tliat one stuck out at right angles, 
and bore fruit winter and summer. 

Early in the fifteenth century wo have Beau Twain, 
called *^tho Scholar/^ lie wrote a beautiful, beautiful 
hand. And he could imitate anybody’s hand so closely 
that it was enough to make a person laugh his head off 
to see it. Ho had infinite sport with his talent. But 
by-and-by ho took a conti'act to break stone for a road, 
and the roughness of the work spoiled his hand, Btill, 
ho enjoyed life all the time he was in the stone busi- 
ness, which, with inconsiderable intervals, was some 
forCj Iwo years. In fact, ho died in liariiess. During 
all those long j^ears he gave such satisfaction that he 
never was through with one contract a week till Go- 
vernment gave him another. jy[e was a perfect pet. 
And he was always a favourite with his fellow-artists, 
and was a conspicuous member of their benevolent 
secret society, called the Chain Gang. He always wore 
his hair short, had a preference ibr striped clothes, and 
died lamented by the Government. He was a sore loss 
to his country. For he was so regular. 

Some years later we have the illustrious John Morgan 
Twain. He came over to this country with Columbus in 
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1492) as a passenger. He appears to have been of a 
crusty, uncomfortable disposition. He complained of 
the food all the way over, and was always threatening to 
go ashoi'6 unless there was a change. He wanted fresli 
shad. Hardly a day passed over his head that he did 
iSSt go idling about the ship with his nose in the air, 
sneering about the commander, and saying he did not 
believe Columbus knew where he was going to, or had 
ever been there before. The memorable cry of “ Land 
ho ! ** thrilled eveiy heart in the ship but his. He 
gazed awhile through a piece of smoked glass at the 
peifcilled line lying on the distant water, and then said, 
Land be hanged — it’s a raft ! ” 

When this questionable passenger came on board the 
ship, ho brought nothing with liim but an old newspaper, 
containing a handkerchief, marked “ B. G.,^’ one cotton 
sock, marked **L. W. C.,’^ one woollen one, marked 
** D. F.,” and a night-shirt, maiked 0. M. And 

yet, during the voyage, he worried more about his 
** trunk,'' and gave himself more airs about it, than all 
the rest of the passengers put together. If the ship was 
down by the head," and would not steer, ho would go 
and move his trunk " further aft, and then watch the 
(jfTect. If the ship -was *‘by the stern," he would 
suggest to Columbus to detail some men to ''shift that 
baggage." In storms he had to bo gagged, beccpi^ his 
wailings about his " truuk" made it impossible for the 
men to hear the orders. The man does not appear to 
have been openly charged wdth any gravely unbecoming 
thing; but it is noted in the ship’s log os a "curious 
circumstance," that albeit he brought his baggage on 
board the ship in a newspaper, he took it ashore in four 
trunks, a queensware crate, and a couple of champagne 
baskets. But when he came bock, insinuating in an 
insolent, swaggering way, that some of his thiugs wore 
missing, and was going to soarch tlie other passengers' 
baggage, it w^as too much, and they threw him over" 
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board. They watched long and wonderingly for him to 
come u]), but not even a bubble rose on the quietly 
ebbing tide. But while every one was most absorbed 
in gazing over the side, and the interest was momentarily 
increasing, it was observed with consternation that the 
vessel was adrift, and the anchor cable hanging limp 
from the bow. Then in the ship's dimmed and ancient 
log We find this quaint note : — 

“ In time it was Giscouvered y‘ y*" trobleeome paKSi upcr hadclc gonne 
downc and got y* anebor, and toke y® same and sold© it to y® dam 
pauv.nges from y* interior, saying y‘ he hadde founde it, y® soune of a 
gbun !” 

> 

Yet this ancestor had good and noblo instincts, and it 
is with pride that we call to mind the fact that he Avas 
the first white X'crson who ever intorestod liimsolf in the 
work of elevating and civilising our Indians. Ho built 
a commodious jail and imt up a galJoAvs, and to his 
dying day he claimed Avith satisfaction that he had had 
a more restraining and elevating inflitenco on Iho 
Indians than any other reformer that exor laboured 
among them. At this j)oint the chronicle becomes less 
frank and chatty, and closes abruptly by saying that the 
old voyager went to see his gallows jDerform on the first 
white man eA^cr hanged in America, and while there 
rccoh^ed injuries which terminated in his death. 

¥1 ^ great grfindson of tho “ Reformer" flourished iu 
six teen Hundred and something, and was known in our 
ininals as ** the old AtVniral," though in history ho had 
other titles. He was long in coijimand of fleets of SAvift 
vessels, Avell armed and manned, and did great service 
in hurrying uj) merchantmen. Vessels which ho followed 
and kej)! his eagle eye on. always made goodf fair time 
acjoss the ocean. But if a shiiv still loitered in spite of 
all lio could do, his indignation would grow till he could 
contain himself no longer — and then he Avould take that 
ship home where he lived, and keep it there carefully, 
expecting the owners to come for U, but they neA'er did. 
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And he would try to get the idleness and sloth out of 
tho sailors of that ship by compelling them to tako in- 
vigorating exercise and a bath. lie called it walking 
a plank.^* All the pupils liked it. At any rate, they 
never foundi.any fault with it after trying it. When tlie 
owners were late coming for their ships, the Admiral 
always burned them, so that the insurance money should 
not bo lost. At last this fine old tar was cut down in 
tho fulness of his years and honours. And to her dying 
day his poor heart-broken widow believed that if ho hail 
been cut down fifteen minutes sooner he might have 
been resuscitated. 

Charles Henry Twain lived during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and was a zealous and distin- 
guished missionary. lie convci*tod sixteen thous<aiul 
»South Sea islanders, and taught them that a dog-tooth 
necklaco and a pair of spectacles was not enough clothing 
to conic to divine service in. His poor flock loved liini 
very, very dearly ! and when his funeral was over, they 
got up in a body (and came out of tlie restaurant) with 
tciars in their eyes, and saying, one to another, that he 
was a good tender missionary, and they wished they had 
some more of him. 

TaU - 00 - 10 - WAll - WATl - V Ij KKJ/l l-.KKKW fS (Mighty 
Hunlcr-with-a-Hog-Eye) Twain adorned tho jniddlo of 
tlie eighteenth centur}% and aided General lJrad(\ock 
with nil liis heart to resist i he opiirossor Washmgton. 

1 1 was this ancestor Avho fired soventeon times at f)Ui' 
Washington from l^ehind a tree! So far, the beautiful 
romantic narrative in' the moral story-books is correct; 
but when that narrative goes on to say, that at the 
sevontcoiith round the awc-stricken savage said solemnly 
Unit that man was being reserved by the Great Spirit 
for some mighty mission, and he dared not lift his 
sacrilegious ritJe against him again, the narrative 
serion^y impairs tho integrity of history. What he 
did say was • 
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** It ain’t no (hie !) no use. 'At man’s so drunk he 
can’t stan’ still long enough for n man to hit him. J 
(hie!) / can’t 'ford to fool away any more ain’niiion on 
him / " 

That was why ho stopped at tlio seventegiith round, 
and it was a good plain mattor-of-^faGt reason too, and 
ono that easily commends itself' to us hy tho eloquent, 
persuasive flavour of probability there is about it. 

I always enjoyed the stor3'^-book narrative, but I felt 
a marring misgiving that every Indian at Braddock’s 
Defeat who fired at a soldier a couplo of times {tiro 
easily grows to seventeen in a century), and missed liim, 
jumped to the conclusion that tho Groat J^pirft ifas 
reserving that soldier for some grand mission ; and so 
I somehow feared that tlio only reason why Washing- 
ton’s case is remembered and tho others forgotten is, 
tliat in his tho prophecy came true, and in that of tlio 
others it didn’t. There are not books enough on euatli 
to contain the record of the prophecioi^ Indians and 
other unauthorised parties have made; but one anay 
carry in his overcoat pockets tho record of all the 
prophecies tliat have been fv/fiUed. 

I u'ill remark here, in passing, that certain ancestors 
of mine arc so thoroughly w('ll known in history by 
thf'ir aliases, that I liave not felt it to be worth while 
to djirell upon them, or even mention tlicm in the order of 
their birth Among these may be mentioned RiciiAitD 
Buinsley Twaii^, alias Guy Fawkes; John Went- 
wouTU Twain, alias f>ixtcen-string Jack; Willi Aivi 
lloGAJiTii Twain, JackSbopj^ird; Ananias Twain, 
alias Baron IMuuchauson; John George Twain, alias 
Captain Kydd ; and tlieu there are George Franois Train, 
Tom Fci>i>cr, Nebuchadnezzar, and Balaam’s Ass — they 
all bclccig to our family, but to a*branch of it somewhat 
distantly removed from the honourable direct line — in 
fact, a collateral branch, whoso mombors chiefly differ 
from the ancient stock in that, in order to acquire the 
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notoriety we have always yearned and hungered for, 
tlicy liave got into a low way of going to jail instead of 
getting hanged. 

It is not well, when writing an autobiography, to follow 
your ancestry down too close to j’^our own time — it is 
safest to speak only vaguely of your great-grandfather, 
and then skip from there to yourself, which I now do. 

I was bora without teeth — and there llichard III. 
had the advantage of me ; but I was bom without a 
humpback likewise, and there I had the advantage of 
him.. My parents were neither very poor nor con- 
spicuously lionost. 

But now a thought occurs to me. !My own history 
would really seem so tame contrasted willi that of my 
ancestors, tliat it is simply wisdom to leave it unwritten 
until I am hanged. If some other biographies I have? 
road had stopped with the ancestry until a like event 
had occurred, it would have been a feli<H()us thing for 
the reading piiblic. llow does it strike you f 


rm END. 
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